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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The following stanzas are from an unpublished 
am, which was written in 1850, and reserved for the 
‘teal purpose of awaiting events which might be 
sisive of the true character of the XIXth Century, 
it will appear in history. These were to be in- 
sven as prophetic, if ever the poem should appear 
der its original conception, as ‘‘ The Sibyl ”—+.e., 
4Sibyl’s song of this age. Occasional specimens 
ay be given in THE INDEPENDENT.) 
I, NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S IMAGE. 
On Dura’s plain the portent stood, 
By Time’s first tide, a thing of gold: 
Vain symbol of its endless flood, 
Its fates and fortunes manifold, 
As fasbioned by a tyrant’s whim, 
“Who deemed all ages were for him. 


But, while he reared that thing of pride, 
A vision to the despot came ; 
(n the dark night it prophesied, 
And stood a specter without name. 
Vast and deformed it loomed in air: 
Sruel its front:and stern its stare. 


He gazed, and soon his Image knew. 
But ah, how changed! l1ts head alone 

is golden now ; and thence its hue 
Ts"p=uia silver to the zone ; 

Of bronze its thigus , me 1egs'vencath 


{ron embossed and black as death. 


Still as he gazed, that awe-struck king, 

On thews that mocked the glittering crown, 
fhe legs of that transmuted thing 

To rust and rubbish dwindled down. 
Of dross the toes, and, mixed with clay, 
Crumbling, they seemed to waste away, 


The Titan! Michael’s art sublime 
Might make once more such image stand, 
Interpreting the tides of Time, 
Prophet and Sibyl on each hand. 
Gone with the past the golden bust: 
Our times are in those toes of dust. 


In Daniel’s page, who runs may read : 

Its oracles, in order set, 
Ate history now, or fates decreed ; 

What hath been, or what may be yet. 
Great God, how wise men’s minds may grow 
When all things in thy light they know! 


Blest be that grand prophetic page, 
By which the days of old I scan ; 
Blest, as unfolds our living age, 
Its presage of the growth of man. 
Not dim, nor dark, the scene to me 


* Which in the glass of God I see. 


What though of mixt and miry clay, 
Earth’s empire dwindles to its toes ! 
Feebly their iron parts decay ; 
Massive the potsherd fragment grows. 
Brittle and bruised, the crumbling ten ! 
Princes have learned they are but men. 


For, swarming like assaulted hives, 
How hums the mighty peoples’ will ! 

Rome’s iron law but half survives, : 
Corroded all that lasteth still : 

When monarchies with mobs conspire, 

Tron, indeed, is mixed with mire. 


Iron and clay! Of such an age 
The star is in meridian now. 

Tis mine to tread it’s middle stage, 
And mete not far beyond, I trow. 


Its heat and burthen are for me, 
Nor would I wait its eve to see. 


I’ve climbed the century’s morning slope ; 
I stand upon the summit high: 
Par off, new worlds might seem to ope, 
through this noontide heat mine eye 
Su 8 the vale as, stretched afar, 


It fades where clouds and darkness are. 
“ 


a Calm in the mercy of my lot, 


Sure of His love who placed me here ; 


|» ® Still at my task, I murmur 
: . y task, 


> 


at fain would fill, in auatopken, 
Some part of God’s majestic plan, 
Mysteriou®mercy unto man. ; 
See HOUSE) BUFFALO,N. Yh 
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WANTED, IN NEW ENGLAND, 
AN APOSTLE OF SUNSHINE. 


BY H. H. 


NEVER was an apostle more needed. The 
people are sitting in darkness for want of 
him. He ought to journey up and down 
the land, through the length and breadth of 
it, proclaiming the way of the Sun, and 
crying aloud: ‘“‘ Make ye his paths straight. 
Open your windows, for why will ye die?” 

In the course of last summer and fall I 
was in some twenty or thirty New En- 
gland towns—in Massachusetts, in New 
Hampshire, in Vermont. I drove every 
day from twelve to eighteen miles, up 
and down the hills, through the beauti- 
ful valleys, along the dancing water- 
courses. I know all the different types of 
the New England rural home, from the 
neat, precise, and often ornate house of the 
well-to-do man in the manufacturing town, 
to the giav, weather-beaten, lichen-grown 
old house of the poorest farmer among the 
hills. I know them all. I love them all 
with that loyalty to the soil which I some- 
times think is stronger in the New En- 
glander than in any other American. But 
I journeyed among them last autumn 
with an ever-increasing sense of pain. 
Ninety out of a hundred of these houses 
are houses which no one familiar with the 
laws of health can look at without seeing 
at a glance that the people who live in 
them cannot be well. The average New 
England house to-day has not more than 
two or three of its blinds open. It isa 
species of cellar. Some of its rooms are 
worse than a cellar, which has its door 
opened at least once or twice a day and a 
few whiffs of air let in. In the houses 
which are not provided with blinds green 
paper curtains are hung inside; and these 
are kept down from morning till night, 
week in and week out, in all the rooms ex- 
cept the kitchen. 

But the shut blinds, bad as they are, are 
not the worst thing in the New England 
villages and towns. The trees are worse. 
The blind will of necessity get opened once 
in a while—in spring and fall, for the 
house-cleaning, if no oftener; but the tree 
which stands close to the house, and shuts 
off every ray of direct, full sunshine from 
its windows, doors, wall, making it not 
only dark, which is gloomy and unwhole- 
some, but damp, which is poisonous and 
deadly—the tree is immovable. It grows 
denser and higher and broader every year; 
shuts out, every year, more and more sun- 
shine; sheds, every year, more and more 
damp moisture from its leaves. 

I believe that it would not be an exagger- 
ation to say that more than three-fourths of 
the houses in every New England village 
are shaded by trees to an extent that cannot 
fail seriously to injure the health of. all 
persons living in them. lIamsure that this 
is true of the villages along the lines of the 
river meadows. I think it is true of the 


| hill towns almost equally; for. that town 


where I most leve to stay lies thirteen 


| hundred feet above the sea, and yet its 
| main street is shaded—I might better say 


shrouded—by a double row of great 
sugar maples, which shut out the sunlight 
from the fronts of all the houses almost as 
effectually as blankets would, hung up at 
their windows. I have driven through 
many miles of village streets in the Con. 
necticut River meadows, where house after 
house after house; was not only sun- 





less on its front, but looked dark 
and sodden, as if it had been asoak 
for years. So it had. Water is not the 
only thing that you can soak in. Hanga 
cloth out in a moist, foggy air all night, 
and you can wring drops of water out of it 
in the morning. Let boards lie long ina 
dump place, and everybody knows they 
will decay. When boards stand upright, 
built into a house, they are no less sensitive 
to damp than they were before. Surround 
the house with damp-dealing trees, and 
slowly, surely the boards are dampened 
through. They will last and not actually 
rot away fora century or more—just as the 
owner of them may live for the best part of 
a century in a damp and sunless room be- 
hind them; but the house will feel chilly 
and smell musty from garret to cellar. 
And as for the man, what rhcumatisms he 
will have and how withered and decrepit 
he looks! A hale, hearty, full-faced, florid 
old man in New England is a sight you 
may journey weeks without seeing, Yet 
in other countries it is a thing of every 
day. And it is not to be charged to the 
stock. The New England stock is of the 
hardiest, else there would not be old men 
at all, under such unfavoring conditions of 
hatd -work, rigorous climate, no sunshine, 
and so little fresh beef. It is a thankless 
task to attack the trees; a dangerous one in 
some communities. I have known terrible 
neighborhood feuds to arise by reason of 
the sélectmen’s cutting downatree. The 
trees are the pride of the village. Strangers 
driving through the streets, looking at the 
leafy bower simply as a spectacle of foli- 
age and color, exclaim at it and pay un- 
thinking cempliments to the death-dealing 
shade. Soon the town gets a name abroad 
for the beauty of its tree-lined streets, and 
then woe betide the man who lays an ax 
at the root of even one tree. He is a trai- 
tor; hé is no good citizen; he is a man with- 
out taste. 

Often there is a sentiment still stronger 
than pride which alliesitself to the tree. It 
was planted by a father, or grandfather, or 
the man himself planted it, and has watched 
its growth as he has watched the growth of 
his child. He knows just how high it was 
thirty years ago. He remembers when he 
held itin one hand, alittle sapling; and there 
is in his sentiment toward the superb, tower- 
ing, branching tree of to-day a half-puzzled 
reverence, akin to that which he feels for 
his adult son, who is perhaps a head taller 
than he is and has a great deal more book 
learning. Onecannot ignore these affections 
and sentiments which cling about trees. I 
could pity a man who must cut down a tree 
he loved, almost.as I would pity a man who 
must shoot a favorite horse or dog. But, 
for all that, the tree must down, if it stands 
between the house and the sun in any such 
way as to keep the sun off. It is not a 
question of taste. It is nota question of 
sentiment. It is a question of life and 


In one of these New England villages of 
which I speak I made thorough search, 
last autumn, for lodgings. I had known 
the village well fifteen years ago and loved 
it as an autumn haunt. It was then a sunny 
and picturesque village. I returned to find 
it a manufacturing town, buried in a 
forest. Trees had been cut down where 
they should have been left undisturbed, and 
their places were filled by noisy work-shops. 
Trees which ought to have been either cut 
down or most vigorously pruned had been 
allowed to grow unchecked, and the streets 
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were dark, sunless lanes. We searched the 
town in vain for rooms which would have 
even half a day’s unobstructed sun- 
shine on them. They were not to be 
had; and, even if we had had the whole 
town to choose from, they could hardly 
have been found. We went away, simply 
and solely because we could not find sun- 
shine. We would not expose ourselves to 
the risks of living even for one month in 
such unwholesome shade. Yesterday I 
read among the local items in one of the 
New England newspapers th‘ all the 
schools in this town had just been -losed, 
in consequence of the prevalence cf diph- 
theria among the children. What wonder? 
‘* Who did sin, this child or his parents?” 

It is the custom to rail a good deal at tie 
New England climate; and it cannot be de- 
nied that it isa harsh one. But I believe 
much is charged to the Atlantic Ocean 
which does not rightfully lie at its door. 
No doubt the statistics show that the per- 
centage of consumption in the New En- 
gland States is alarmingly large. This is 
especially true of the Connecticut River . 
towns in Massachusetts. But these are the 
very towns in which this evil of damp, sun- 
less houses, of which I am speaking, is 
seen at its worst. If only a good apostle of 
sunshine would arise, gird up his loins, and 
go patiently from town to town, reason with 
the fathers, and adju - > the mothers, and con- 
vince everybody, unt::, from Maine to New 
York, blinds were flung open and kept open ; 
trees were,eut down or trimmed high above 
all the windows; every sleeping-room, ev- 
ery living-room kept full of sun-dried, 
sun-warmed, sun-purified air, there would 
be seen in one generation a revolution in 
the health of the country. What a phi- 
lanthropy it would be! Can one be sug- 
gested which would equal it? The cun- 
ningest inventions, the greatest discoveries 
benefit comparatively the few.. The many 
toil on just as hard, spite of the new ma- 
chines; and the many goon just as igno- 
rant to the last, spite of the great discov- 
eries; but the man who can once succeed 
in making clear to a people the way to 
keep their bodies in health has brought 
salvation not to bodies alone, but to souls 
as well; not to individuals, but to masses. 

It is a trite quotation, the saying of the 
poet, who boasted: 

‘*Let me make songs for the people, and 
I care not who makes their laws.” 

I would say, instead: ‘‘ Let the people be 
compelled to live in the sunlight, eating 
wholesome foods, and they will make their 
own songs and need few laws,” 





A VEIN REOPENED. 
THE PARSON-PRINCE, 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


PERHAPS some few of the many readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT will remember that, 
eight or nine years ago, I wrote for its col- 
umns a brief series of articles entitled 
‘Sketches of Yankee Life and Character,” 
made up of true stories, with portraits 
from real life, sometimes of historical per- 


sonages. That series circumstances com- 
pelled me to discontinue before my plan 
had been well carried out. I was sorry; 
for, though I do not usually love work— 
more’s the pity!—I had peculiar pleasure in 
that little undertaking. I then scarcely 
more than held the pen and recorded the 
recollections of a beloyed mother, whose 
memory, marvelously clear and accurate, 
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and whose happy wit and abounding 
humor made the task indeed a light one for 
me. In truth, I seemed to be living in the 
country and the time of which she told— 
the country and the time of the Trumbulls 
and the Edwardses. At the period when I 
discontinued those sketches I had still on 
hand many notes for future articles, some 
of which I have preserved. But, alas! I 
can take no more happy suggestions or 
criticisms from those dear lips. Itis ended, 
or it has passed on—that life of noble 
thought, of cheerful labor, of unselfish de- 
votion, of matchless tenderness; that life 
which was one long blessing, from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Most of the sketches thus written under 
my mother’s supervision were of scenes and 
characters belonging to the political, cler- 


ical, and social life of the quiet, quaint, . 


but important and historical old town of 
Lebanon, Connecticut, my father’s native 
place and my mother’s home during the 
first twenty years of her married life. I 
left untouched rich veins of¢tocal tradition, 
romance, and humor, that, now that the 
divining-rod has dropped from the hand 
that guided my researches, I cannot ever 
find again. I remember that my mother de- 
sired me to write more fully of the Wil- 
liams family, with whom she was closely 
connected by marriage and the ties of affec- 
tion. Ihad but given a slight sketch of 
Col. William Williams, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, whose 
life was a simple but grand epitome of the 
history of his heroic time. Born in 1781, 
he served in the French and Indian War, on 
the staff of Col. Ephraim Williams, the 
founder of Williams College, who was 
killed at Lake George. Returning to his 
native town and marrying a daughter of the 
first Governor Trumbull, Col. Williams 
early became ‘‘a citizen of credit and re- 
nown” and throughout his long life was 
faithful to every public trust. For forty- 
five years he was clerk of the town of Leb 

anon, where the pestilent doctrine of rota- 
tion in office did not prevail much. His 
biographer makes the astoundirg state- 
ment, if type may be trusted, that for more 
than ninety sessions he was never absent 
from his seat in the general assembly, often 

the speaker’s place of honor, except when 
a member of the Continental Congress, in 
1776 and ’77. A member of the double- 
barreled Connecticut legislature holds a 
good deal of office. 

During his campaign in Canada Colonel 
Williams had been angered and disgusted 
with the British officers with whom he was 
associated, on account of their haughtiness 
and the contempt they showed for America. 
So perhaps it was with a dash of a senti- 
ment less exalted and impersonal than 
patriotism that he threw himself into the 
struggle for independence. He called 
meetings, made speeches, raised troops and 
supplies, and made generous sacrifices of 
property. The ‘‘ Council of Safety” met 
at Lebanon, near the close of 1776. It was 
a doubtful, gloomy time. Some of the 
good men we are accustomed to think of as 
ali ‘‘ noble Romans” expressed weak fears 
for the future and more cowardly regrets 
for the past. Col. Williams did not quote 
Shakespeare, but told them in substance 
that it was too late to think of turning 
back—that they had 

* Stept in so far that, should they wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er,”’ 
and about as perilous. Some of the mem- 
bers were quartered at his house, and 
during a discussion in the evening he said: 
*<If we fail, I know what my fate will be, 
well enough. I shall be hanged for stirring 
up sedition and signing the Declaration.” 
To this one of the councillors, Benjamin 
Huntington, who seems to have been faint- 
hearted, for one of that sturdy stock, replied, 
complacently: ‘‘I don’t think things can 
go so hard with me; forI didn’t sign and 
I have written nothing against the British 
Government.” ‘‘Then, sir,” exclaimed 
Col. Williams, firing up, ‘‘ you deserve to 
be hanged for not having done your duty! 
As I walked up to put my name to that 
paper I felt the halter on my neck; and yet 
I signed.” 

But my mother was, perhaps, less in- 
terested in the heroic career of the rough 
old statesman and soldier than in the 
romantic story of a young relative of his 
who sometimes visited him and his brother, 








Dr. Williams, and who was the great-great. 
grandson of their great-uncle, the distin- 
guished Puritan divine, the ‘‘ redeemed 
captive,” Dr. John Williams, of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. The strange, tragic story of 
that good man and his family was often 
called for about our winter fireside, and told 
by our mother with thrilling dramatic effect, 
We children used to weep, shudder, and 
look over our shoulders toward the shadowy 
parts of the room, but never tire of the 
legend; demanding the most heart-rending 
details, if the dear narrator seemed disposed 
to soften or skip. We had such pictures 
before us as mere fiction cannot create of 
the burning of the parsonage, of the murder 
of the mother and two young children, of 
the hurried winter journey of the father and 
five other children to Canada. Especially 
did we love to hear of poor little Eunice, on 
whom a soft hearted savage took pity, car- 
rying her in his arms all the way from Deer- 
field to Montreal; of how the Indians in 
time won her heart; how she forgot her 
murdered mother, her own language, even 
her hardly learned Catechism; became a 
Mohawk and a Catholic—obstinately refus- 
ing to return tothe bosom of her family, 
civilization, and Calvinism. We thought 
her a naughty, self-willed girl; but we al- 
ways laughed over the account of her visit 
with her Indian husband to Deerfield, 
where she was rejoiced and prayed over 
to no purpose, for she had not come to stay 
and wear a bonnet and be converted; how 
in her good father’s house she was given 
the best chamber and a nice feather-bed to 
sleep on, but how she presently arose, to 
wrap the blanket of a squaw about her and 
“lie down to pleasant dreams” before the 
kitchen fire. But her obstinate barbarism 
and Romanism were no laughing matters to 
her father and his congregation. That was 
before the days of foreign missions and 
‘monthly concerts,” so there was no diver- 
sion to their zeal. They concentrated their 
prayers, their ardent longing, their devout 
faith on the conversion of poor ‘‘ Mrs. 
Eunice.” But the lost lamb never came 
back to the fold. She died as she had lived, 
virtually a stranger to her people and their 
tongue, wedded to wigwams and wampum 
and the worship of the saints, repeating 
aves and pater nosters to the last. To the 
story of Eunice we always demanded the 
the sequel: how two of her descendants, 
Indian boys, of about ten and fourteen, 
were brought from Canada to Long Mead- 
ow, Mass., by their father, Thomas Williams, 
and placed under the care of good Deacon 
Ely, who was a relative of their great- 
grandmother, to be educated at the Dea- 
con’s request and charge; and how strange 
and shy the poor boys seemed and how 
homesick they were for a time. Little 
John Williams, my mother said, showed 
scarcely a trace of white blood, in look, 
air, or propensities; while Eleazar, or 
‘*Lazau,” as he called himself, was from 
the first considered strangely unlike an 
Indian in complexion, features, manner, 
and disposition. He speedily adopted con- 
ventional ideas and decorous habits, had 
no prejudice against the comforts or con- 
straints of civilization, and rebelled neither 


‘against feather-beds nor family prayers. 


His mind early took a serious turn, and in 
a time of some religious excitement he 
became ‘‘ hopefally pious.” John, on the 
other hand, though faithfully instructed in 
matters pertaining both to his temporal 
and eternal welfare, looked longingly back 
to the ‘‘ flesh-pots” of Caughnawaga, filled 
with wild game, and perversely preferred 
the wild woods to the conference-room, 
and his bow and arrows to the ‘‘ New En- 
gland Primer” and the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. He was not a bad boy; but in him 
grace never seemed to get the better of the 
old man of barbarism and aboriginal sin. 

I think when my mother first knew 
Eleazar he was under the care of her 
friend, Dr. Welch, of Mansfield, and study- 
ing for the ministry. She always described 
him as being then a remarkably fine-look- 
ing young man, with peculiarly pleasant 
manners, polite and suave. She often re- 
marked that he was like a young French- 
man—and she was well able to judge, from 
having French relatives and from there 
being at that time many high-born emigrés 
in Connecticut. When, in 1853, Rev. John 
Hanson’s ‘‘ Lost Prince” papers appeared 
in Puinam’s Magazine, I well remember her 
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exclaiming: ‘‘ That explains it all—Lazau’s 
unIndian appearance! I always said he 
wasa Frenchman.” Still, though in these 
revelations she had found confirmation of 
her own opinion that her old friend was 
not even in part a Mohawk, it was another 
thing to believe he was a Bourbon—the lost 
Bourbon. Yet, after all, the story was not 
for her so hard to credit as for most people. 
In her girlhood she had not only heard the 
little Dauphin’s death questioned, but the 
fact of his having been brought to America 
repeatedly asserted. At length, after much 
reading and weighing of evidence, she 
came quite heartily to accept the Hanson- 
ian theory of the evasion and substitution 
in the Temple, of the burial of the false 
prince in the Cemetery of St. Marguerite, 
and of the true prince in the wilds of Can- 
ada. In fact, she believed that we had ‘“‘a 
Bourbon among us,” and that the Rev. 
Eleazar Williams was he. The later 
revelation, made a few years ago, 
by Mr. Robertson, the ungracious ex- 
ecutor of Mr. Williams—an exposé found- 
ed on certain discoveries made among the 
poor missionary’s private papers—did not 
disturb her much. She thought it rather 
demonstrated the weakness of the charac- 
ter than the case of the claimant. Mr. 
Robertson certainly seemed to prove that, 
while affecting to shrink from public view 
and to avoid discussion of the mystery 
which hung about him, while disclaiming 
‘‘all desire for an earthly crown,” the sly 
old parson was himself writing many of 
the newspaper articles which kept up the 
excitement, and even trying to make use of 
the notoriety given him by his Bourbon 
claim to further his Indian claim before 
Congress; that he manufactured letters, 
conversations, and incidents, and in his 
hut at Hogansbury amused himself with 
high flown descriptions of scenes in royal 
palaces and prisons, in which he as a royal 
child had figured. That all this was very 
reprehensible in Eleazer my mother, of 
course, admitted; though she was inclined 
to think that he had become slightly de- 
mented by long dwelling on an astounding 
revelation really made to him, but which 
he was unable to prove—that he, in fact, 
had royalty on the brain. In her mind it 
all failed to weigh down a certain amount 
of positive evidence from witnesses whom 
she believed to be too respectable to be 
suborned, even had not the claimant-been 
too impecunious to allow of his going so 
extensively into the purchase of testimony 
and testimonials. As to the proof of the 
poor Indian missionary and agent having 
made for himself a rather shaky reputation 
in regard to money matters and affairs 
of trust, I am afraid it only con- 
firmed her in the idea of his Bour- 
bon (not Williams) extraction. She said 
Mr. Hanson had undertaken too much in 
attempting to prove the subject of his book 
a paragon of virtue, as well as a prince. She 
was amused by remarking that, whenever 
Mr. Williams in his written account failed 
to agree with the oral statements made to 
him, this much-believing biographer in- 
variably laid the blame on his own memory, 
doubting never the veracity of his pious 
friend. Probably the good man, mindful 
of the injunction ‘‘Put not thy trust in 
princes,” would not have given such rev- 
erent credence to Louis Charles Capet had 
he not been a good churchman and a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. In arguing as he does 
most earnestly that a venerable clergyman, 
of so sweet and benignant an aspect, could 
never be guilty of deception and false state- 
ments, he forgot the fact that even in regen- 
erate men ‘‘ blood will tell”; that it is some- 
times thicker than baptismal water; and 
that other fact that unveracity is a hered- 
itary Bourbon trait and bad faith the badge 
of all that tribe. Had he frankly pointed 
out instances of majestic mendacity and 
imperial improbity, it would have been bet- 
ter than a sight of the famous royal inocula. 
tion-scar, the mark of a crescent on the 
right arm of his prince, to convince the 
Ducbesse d’Angouléme that here was her 
‘long-lost brother.” 

Iam afraid Eleazar was always inclined 
to cant. His private letters and journals 
are profusely flavored with pious ejacula- 
tions. When but a lad, at Long Meadow, 
following Deacon Ely’s worthy exam- 
ple, he kept a diary, and a curious thing 
it must have been. Among the first 





entries given by Mr. Hanson is this: “God 
is pleased to send qur father. He came to- 
day, and brought us news of the death of 
our sister. God be praised!” Even in his 
hurried and harrassed life, in the atmy 


‘and asa Washington lobbyist, he is subject 


to breakings out of pious reflections and 
stops to cant and descant. Eleazar was, 
after all, ambitious in his quiet way, and 
not overmodest, even in bis youth. I have 
heard my dear uncle, the late Mr. Solomon 
Williams, of Manchester, Conn., tell, how 
one day ‘‘ Lazau” flung himself into an old 
arm-chair, which had belonged to Parson 
Williams, of Deerfield—a sacred heir-loom 
—and said: ‘‘I am proud to sit where once 
sat my pious and distinguished ancestor,” 
‘If it had been the throne-chair of Louis 
XIVth,” my uncle added, ‘‘he could hard- 
ly have sat higher or swelled himself more 
to fill the place.” 

Yet, though proud of his Williams blood 
he sometimes plumed himself on having 
descended on one side from the original 
lords of the soil. He liked to be féted and 
made much of, and evidently felt himself 
every inch a chief of some sort—an equal 
compound of eminent divine and “‘ big In- 
dian.” Later he showed a fondness for 
ceremony and circumstance. It was partly 
that which inclined him to forsake the sim. 
ple Congregational form of worship, and 
become a churchman, though certain doc- 
trines of New England Calvinism were al- 
ways too tough matters for his brain to 
grapple with. 
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THE DESIGN ARGUMENT. 





BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Tue difficulties of empirical teleology 
are as follows: First, so far as our ex- 
perience goes, the greater part of Nature’s 
activity is purposeless and its results 
are meaningless and indifferent. We 
may believe that they are parts of a plan 
which we do not see; but this is a belief, 
and not an experience, and, hence, it can- 
not be appealed to in an argument based 
on experience. Second, even where nat»? 
agents do seem to work togetner to realize 
some end, that end rarely seems of such 
value as to make it worth while to secure 
it. Third, whatever ends are reached in 
Nature are but the necessary outcome of 
the various agents at work. And, in default 
of proof that the agents were constructed 
as they arein order to do this work, we 
must say, not that they exist to realize 
this end; but that they exist, and the end 
results by necessary consequence. These 
considerations will always avail to greatly 
weaken the force of arguments based upon 
empirical teleology. 


But the design argument has another 
side. Although we cannot demonstrate 
the existence of mind in Nature by an ap- 
peal to experience, it can easily be shown 
that the assumption is necessary to every 
theory of knowledge and to the very con- 
ception of natural science. This side of 
the design argument, which has been cur- 
rent in Germany for over half a century, is 
by no means so familiar to American and 
English thought as it should be. President 
Porter has given a vigorous presentation 
of the argument in his ‘‘ Human Intellect”; 
but in general it is little understood among 
us. This is so true that a somewhat distin- 
guished philosopher wrote a pamphlet 
about a year ago on the assumption of de- 
sign asa necessary principle of scientific 
cognition; and never once touched the 
question, but contented himself with giv- 
ing sundry commonplaces of empirical 
teleology. The argument may be summed 
up in the Hegelian sentence that whatever 
we are to think must have thought in it, 
and that whatever we are to know must be 
rational, Now, all science implicitly as- 
sumes that Nature is a harmonious system, 
and its aim is to reproduce that system in 
thought. But only the rational can be 
thus reproduced. Hence, the system of 
Nature is either a rational system or our 
science is worthless. We have pregiously 
referred to the teleological character of all 
scientific hypotheses, and have shown that 
they all assume the most harmonious bal- 
ance and the nicest adaptation of all parts 
of Nature. Whoever will reflect upon the 
methods of inductive science will find that 
they are all conditioned by the same im 
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plicit assumption that the laws of thought 
are also the laws of things. If not, why 
should the clumsiness and irrationality of a 
hypothesis be held as sufficient ground for 
its rejection? Why should not Nature be 
clumsy and irrational? But, if this regu- 
lating principle of all scientific theory rep- 
resent the fact, then there is mind and 
reason in Nature. If it does not represent 
the fact, then we have rational science no 
longer, but only subjective dreams. 

But the anti-teleologist is still unsatisfied. 
He admits that his system explains noth- 
ing, but assumes everything. He also ad- 
mits that the teleological view is far more 
satisfying than hisown. We cannothelpa 
feeling of loss and disappointment when 
we are told that the universe exists for no 
purpose; that it is there and grinds away. 
The anti-teleologist confesses that this is 
not an inspiring view; but he insists that it 
is true. Besides, the universe has many 
sides which are not inspiring. He further 
admits the substance of the preceding para- 
graph. He admires the marvelous mechan- 
ism of Nature, the harmony of its interac- 
tions and the rationality of its adaptations. 
The universe looks as if it had been 
planned; but this look is deceiving. For 
to-day flows necessarily from yesterday; 
and so on forever. There never was a be- 
ginning. The present order has always 
potentially existed, to the exclusion of 
every other. If the teleologist would make 
out his case, he must prove the depend- 
ence of the system of efficient causes 
which science places at the base of phe- 
nomena, 

We agree with the anti-teleologist and 
accept his challenge. Necessary efficient 
causes do exclude all need of final causes, 
unless it canbe shown that the system of 
efficient causes is dependent. But if this 
can be shown the position of the anti- 
telelogist is rendered untenable. And here 
again we go out from the atomic theory. 
All the phenomena of the world are said to 
flow necessarily from the nature and dis- 
position of the atoms; but, as these show 
no signs of origination, they are from ever- 
lasting and can dispense with a creator. 
Now, we will not base our argument 
against this position upon the intelligence 
and adaptation displayed in their arrange- 
ment; but upona much less questionable 
fact—viz., the universal interaction of the 
atoms. Science teaches that it is not in- 
different to an atom at the earth’s center 
what is taking place in the sun or the fixed 
stars, Every atom in the universe is con- 
tinually adjusting itself to the changes 
going on throughout the universe, and 
thereby becomes the center of new changes 
and new adjustments. Now, of such 
atoms as these we say that they cannot be 
ultimate. We do not insist upon the intel- 
ligence displayed in their combinations, 
as the anti-teleologist enters a caveat. We 
do not insist upon the exact likeness of the 
members of each class, which Clerk Max- 
well regards as a sure sign of manufacture. 
We only insist upon the element of rela- 
tivity and interaction which the doctrine 
assumes; and we claim that this element 
makes it impossible to put the atoms in the 
first place. 

The common error in dealing with the 
metaphysics of the atoms is to overlook 
this element of relation. We conceive of 
them after the analogy of a sand-heap, 
each grain of which seems independent of 
the rest. We regard the atoms, therefore, 

as self-centered wholes, which are mutually 
independent of one another, and any one 
of which would be what it is if all the 
others were away. When, therefore, the 
critic suggests the necessary dependence of 
the atoms, we invariably fall back on this 
notion, and ask why this solid, independent 
being may not be eternal. But to take this 
view is to make the theory useless for pur- 
poses of explanation. It is not atoms in 
general that we need in order to account for 
phenomena; but inter-acting, inter-related 
atoms. Independent atoms would be in- 
different, and we could not advance one 
step in explaining phenomena with atoms 
of that order. Accordingly, we dismiss the 
notion of atoms in general, or of independ- 
ent, unrelated atoms, and put in their place 
the atoms which the exigercies of scientific 
explanation demand—that is, inter-acting, 
inter-related atoms, The atom which is 
to be of any use to us must be of such a 
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nature that it shall respond to the changes 
of every other atom in the universe. 


How is this demand to be met? The 
common scientific method is to endow the 
atoms with various forces of attraction 
and repulsion, by means of which they 
affect one another. To take the most gen- 
eral force of all, gravitation, we endow 
every atom with a power to reach out to 
every other atom in the universe, and thus 
bind the individual and scattered agents 
into one whole. This thought, however, 
of forces playing between the atoms is 
only a half-thought, at best; and it is quite 
impossible to think it through. In the first 
place, force, as the scientists use it, is noth- 
ing but an abstraction from an active thing. 
Heat, electricity, magnetism, etc. are 
loosely spoken of as agents; whereas they 
are only abstractions. The real agent is 
not heat, nor electricity, nor magnetism; 
but a body in the state we call heated, etc. 
Things, subjects, not forces, act and do this 
or that. Further, we must make it clear 
to ourselves that things make up the sum 
of reality, and that the theory of forces 
playing between things is not an observa- 
tion, but an attempt to explain the fact 
that things are not mutually indifferent. 
The fact of observation is fully expressed 
as follows: When a changes 3, c, d, etc., 
all change in definite order and degree, and 
conversely; and this fact demands ex- 
planation. Science offers the theory of 
passing and repassing forces. We ad- 
mit the value of this conception as an 
aid to the imagination; but question it 
as an ultimate explanation. Does anything 
pass from atob? To say that action or 
influence passes is only to restate the prob- 
lem. To say that force passes is to mis- 
take an abstraction fora thing. The scien- 
tific imagination is haunted by the notion 
of a mysterious kind of fluid, or subtle 
atmosphere, which is rayed out in all direc- 
tions and produces effects. But this is 
plainly a child of the imagination, and, 
moreover, gives us no insight into the 
process. Suppose we admit this streaming 
out: how does this explain the motion of 
things in the opposite direction? How does 
it explain the change of things, in any case? 
Suppose this mysterious something to reach 
b: why should 3, in consequence, take on 
new properties? Further, whence have the 
elements their store of power? If anything 
does really pass from one to another, and 
this process can go on forever, as all 
mechanical theories assume, this question 
becomes an interesting and delicate one. 
But in truth nothing assignable passes. 
Things are the only realities; and the 
notion of passing forces is only a hypoth- 
esis to explain the fact that things mutually 
condition one another. But, when thought 
out, it really doubles our difficulties and 
explains none. ; 

Yet this fact of interaction is the funda- 
mental assumption of science; and without 
it the universe is not a whole, but a heap. 
Not one of the active attributes which we 
ascribe to the elements belongs to them ab- 
solutely; but only in certain relations to 
one another. From center to rim, the posi- 
tion and activity of any one atom area func- 
tion not of itself alone, but of the activities 
of allthe rest. If a changes 3, c, d, etc., all 
must change in definite order and degree. 
And this change touches the very being of 
the eléments. If the activity of a subject 
changes, there must be some ground for it; 
and that ground must ultimately be a 
change in the thing itself. If the law of 
causation is worth anything, it justifies us 
in saying that, if a given subject remains 
absolutely unchanged, there is no assignable 
reason why its mode of action should 
change; and, conversely, if the activity of 
a thing changes, we can only regard it as 
the external expression of an inner change 
of the thing. At first sight this seems ab- 
surd; but we must remember that this is 
not a question which he eyes can setile, 
but rather one of the consistency of think- 
ing. Besides, science has made us familiar 
with the notion of the most eomplex and 
profound activities and changes, below the 
range not only of the naked eye, but also 
of all possible microscopes. We but ex- 
tend the reasoning one step further, and 
say that a changing activity implies essen- 
tial changes. Now, as the activities of the 
elements are all dependent upon their 
mutual relations, and do not belong to any 





of them absolutely, but come and go; 
therefore, we must say not only that every 
element acts as it does because others act 
as they do, but also that every element is 
what it is because others are what they are. 
The scientific doctrine that all physical 
things are conditioned in their action, and 
the law of causation, which for every 
change demands a reason, lead necessarily 
to this result. 

Such are the atoms which science de- 
scribes to us. We may form a host of dif- 
ferent conceptions, all of which shall be 
logically consistent; but only such atoms 
as we have mentioned will be of any value 
in scientific explanation. Now, there must 
be no contradiction in our knowledge. 
Mystery there will be; but when we stum- 
ble on a contradiction we may be sure that 
we are.on the wrong track. But there is a 
contradiction fn regarding, not atoms in 
general, but such atoms as science assumes, 
as self-existent and independent. To say 
that a, b,c, etc. are self-existent and inde- 
pendent, and yet must change each as the 
others change, so that each one is what it 
is only as others are what they are, is a 
contradietion from which there is but one 
escape. The attempt to bridge the gulf be- 
tween two independent things by the pas- 
sage of forces is a failure; and it only re- 
mains to deny the independence and self- 
existence of the atoms, and reduce them to 
constant dependence on some unitary 
ground of the universe, in whom they ex- 
ist and from whom they receive all their 
determinations. They may be the penulti- 
mates of the universe; but they can never be 
its ultimate. Second causes may be plural; 
the first cause must be one. The bearing of 
this result requires further consideration. 
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CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 
BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 


IN the death of Charles F. Briggs Ameri- 
can literature loses more than it will recog- 
nize at the moment. His circle of influ- 
ence was always large, and his friends 
were ever willing to pay cordial tribute to 
his services as journalist and author. But 
never was a writer more modest in claim- 
ing for himself the reputation honestly 
won by long years of patient labor. Ed- 
itors of encyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries invariably failed to obtain 
from him anything more than the merest 
outline of his literaty career; and this he 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to fur- 
nish. All his life he was helping other 
writers, young and old, with fruitful sug- 
gestions; and probably no American au- 
thor was father and godfather to more 
good books and stories and poems. For 
fame, in the selfish sense, he cared abso- 
lutely nothing. With him excellence was 
everything, and popular esteem valuable 
only as an indication that he had succeed- 
ed in what he had aimed to do. On a 
strictly anonymous journal he would have 
been supremely happy, and he never tired 
of speaking of his pet idea of starting in 
New York a publication similar to, but not 
copied after, The Saturday Review. Such 
a periodical he was well fitted to con- 
duct. His editorial faculty was excel- 
lent, his store of general information 
very great, and his style dashed 
with that agreeable cynicism which 
lends a charming flavor to the newspaper 
editorial or the unsigned essay. But his 
cynicism had in it nothing of bitterness. In 
the sharpness of his satire there was neither 
petulance nor misanthropy. Like Thack- 
eray, he had very strong aversions; but his 
friendships were equally strong, and he 
could attack shams or defend honest institu- 
tions with the same heartiness. His reading 
and observation had stocked his mind with 
a perfect armory of facts, and he never 
forgot what he ever knew. Therefore, he 
was constantly tripping up less accurate 
men on dates or episodes. Foreign affairs, 
especially those of England, he knew 
through and through, and probably no 
American writer, unless it be his friend the 
late Edmund Quincy, surpassed him in 
acquaintance with the family history of 
Britain. If he saw Lord Slumborough’s 
name in the morning paper, he would tell 
you at once that Lady Happenwell was his 
great-grandmother’s second cousin. Such 
accuracy, of course, made him an authority 
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in journalism; and, backed up as it was by 

a vigorous style, rendered his editorials and 

paragraphs very profitable reading. He was 

always writing, and last week’s INDEPEND- 

ENT, dated the day after his death, contained 

his work on many pages. Age did not dull 

his pen in the least, and his story of ‘‘ The 

Widow’s Wish,” published in these col- 

umuns last winter, was considered by good 

critics to be equal to his stories of thirty or 

forty years ago. His desk had a fascination 
for him, and on holidays or other idle times 

he visited it as a matter of habit rather 
than of necessity. When not writing he 
was reading. The smallest paragraph in 
the morning paper never missed his eye 

and the weeklies and monthlies he scanned 
with scrupulous care. Yet current period- 
ical literature never made him forget the 
worthies of the past. He liked Thackeray 
better than Reade, and Fielding better than 
Thackeray. The authors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries found in 
bim a new public. Of Swift he meditated 
writing a life, and had it ever appeared it 
would have been more than the peer of 
Forster’s work, also, alas! never com- 
pleted. With Forster’s defense of Swift 
his own conclusions agreed. His ideal 
great man was Benjamin Franklin, and on 
the same plane with him he found room 
only for Bismarck and Henry VIII. His 
choice of favorites among contemporaries 
was sometimes surprising; but he was 
ready to justify it with strong argument. 
In general, the intention to do something 
and the straightforward doing thereof won 
his heart. 

. His books—‘‘ The Haunted Merchant,” 
‘‘The Adventures of Harry Franco,” ‘‘ The 
Trippings of Tom Pepper,” ‘‘ Life on a 
Liner”—bave long been out of print, and 
are forgotten by many. But he was an au- 
thor’s author, and the celebrities of Ameri- 
can literature have known his books as well 
as his personality. He was a respectable 
poet, and once had a volume of verse ready 
for the printer. Glancing over it, one day, 
just as he would have read a book by any- 
body else, he concluded that it was not very 
good, and burned it up. He criticised him- 
self even more severely than his friends, 
and yet knew that much of his work was 
first-rate. There never was a finer union of 
severity and geniality, Putnam’s Monthly, 
which he founded, may be taken as an in- 
dex of his own character. It contained 
sketches by himself—anonymous, of course 
—which had a curious fashion of clinging 
in the reader’s memory, and it was full of 
good things he suggested or elaborated. It 
would betray confidence to say what writ- 
ings of eminent authors, living and dead, 
owe half their excellence to the modest 
editor of the defunct Monthly. Putnam’s 
was the first really good American maga- 
zine. In some things it has never been 
equaled, and it did more to develop Ameri- 
can literature than any of its rivals or suc- 
cessors, The Atlantic not excepted. It was 
Mr. Briggs’s own. It was Mr. Briggs in his 
prime. Other periodicals have reaped a 
harvest from his sowing. One day the 
New York Times, with which he was 
long connected, received its every editorial 
from his pen—a circumstance unique in 
journalism, we believe. To the day of his 
death this industry and fertility con- 
tinued. 

Personally, Mr. Briggs was the most 
charming of companions. He had a fond- 
ness, as Poe said, years ago, for contradic- 
tion; but where facts were concerned his 
contradictions were likely to be supported 
by them. His conversation was even better 
than his writing. Only a fraction of his 
wisdom ever got into print. To sbare his 
editorial room was an education in the his- 
tory of the nineteenth century; and in gentle 
courtesy and a singular uniformity of man- 
ner, as well. His heart was as young as when 
he played, a boy, on the Nantucket rocks; 
and young men always turned to him as a 
confidant and adviser. Nothing could be 
more touching than to see the way in which 
writers in their twenties would turn to 
this gray-haired old man in loyal enthu- 
siasm. He had seen literary ambition 
crushed and young hopes turned to ashes; 
but, cynic as he seemed to be, he always 
had a kindly word for every young traveler 
on the path he trod so long. It is difficult 
to forget the author; it is impossible to for- 





get the man. 
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SURGES. 


BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 





THE waves of thought on Memory’s shores are 
beating, 
With scattered sunbeams on their crested 
breast, 
And oft a spar floats up, to tell how fleeting 
Are dreams of youth, with all their wild un- 
rest. 
Bark after bark, beariog a manhood’s treasures, 
Launched in some happy hour, when skies 


were blue, 
Have bounded to the rhythm of soul-like 
measures, 
When hearts were warm and love was sweet 
and new. 


Then life was.in its morn, and Memory lingers 
Upon the pebbly beach to count her pearls, 
Placing the empty shells, with patient fingers, 
Where their white lips may meet the next 
wave’s curls. 
Out of these time-worn cells what gems have 
vanished, 
To carry luster to some distant star! 
O sighing winds! tell of these loved ones ban- 
ished, 
And if they ’re happy in their home afar. 


Behind the gilded hills the sun is setting, 
The bird’s light wing dips in the waters blue ; 
But o’er the waves there comes noecho, letting 
My soul rejoice te learn their transports new. 
No bird of passage who the space dividing 
Between those loved ones and this lonely 


shore, 
Where day by day I watch to catch some tid- 
ing: 
From ports afar, to which my thoughts will 
eoar, 


But Faith, with hopeful eye, is near, reclining 
Upon the sands, to watch the incoming tide; 
And in her eyes I read a strange divining 
Of the blest mysteries which the waters hide. 
No foam-wreathed driftings come without a 
story, 
Telling what’s hidden ’neath each swelling 
wave: 
Of barks long anchored in a sea of glory, 
With no more breakers on earth’s rocks to 
brave. 





POLITIOAL SULKING. 


BY KATE FOOTE 








To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In writing the following letter, I have ex- 
pressed only my own feelings; but it seems 
as if many Republicans must have thesame, 
although I have seen no expression of 
them. The hope of giving word to some 
of these views is my only excuse for asking 
to appear in your columns. 

At the close of the rebellion, twelve years 
ago, a few men were disfranchised for a 
short time. It was the only punishment the 
victors offered for a rebellion that cost mil- 
lions in money, and in lives what no money 
can express. 

The males of a population of four mil- 
lion Negrdées who had attained the legal 
age were given the franchise, and then the 
North was ready to extend her old friend 
ship to her Southern sister again and say: 
Let by-gones be by-gones. 

Ready? Yes, very ready. Some people 
tried to explain that the reason why the 
assassination of Lincoln was permitted was 
because an all-wise Providence foresaw that 
he would not be sufficiently kind and con- 
cilatory in his attitude to the South, and 
that he was, therefore, removed, to make 
way for a vice-president who could do it 
better. 

The South had difficult problems to deal 
with. Noone disputes that. There were 
these four millions of not half civilized 
and very little enlightened blacks; there 

were her worn-out plantations, worn out 
by the system of slave-labor; there were her 
vacant wharves and empty harbors, a dis- 
couraged merchant class, and the depression 
which follows the excitement of war, 
deepened by the sense of defeat. 

How would a nation of Yankees have 
acted under similar circumstances? The 
tone in which it accepted the situation 
would perhaps have had that nasal twang 
to which the enemy of the Yankee objects; 
but it would have expressed that whole- 
some common sense which takes in the 
whole of a situation, and then promptly 
sets about making the best of it. If he used 
the dialect attributed to him, he would have 
said: ‘‘ We’ve got these ere Niggers on our 
hands; and, if we can’t lick ’em into being 
decent any longer, we must eddicate ‘em. 
We must look out that they get their best 
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men for leaders, or their wust ones will do 
it. Wewillsay glad to see you to every 
immigrant who will take hold of these worn- 
out lands and work ’em in a better way, 
we must build up our trade; and, more’n 
everything else, we must not exert the weight 
of moral force to crush any class of men.” 

Did the South do this? Not at all. Never 
has the South taken hold of the work of 
reconstruction with cheerfulness, or under- 
standing of the best way, or with determ- 
ination. lt has sulked and been savage. 
As aclass, the men have stood back and 
grimly allowed themselves to be trampled 
on by a small crowd of men whom they 
could have overthrown in a week, if they 
had gone about it in the right way. South- 
ern gentlemen have used all their moral 
force on the wrong side. Even now they 
still hold to all their pitiful little aristocratic 
notions. In their eyes, the man who lived 
on the product of unpaid labor was a gen- 
tleman. The merchant or farmer who at- 
tends to his own affairs and who pays his 
hired men is a low and contemptible object. 
Nothing but the pressure of the sternest pov- 
erty will make them work, and then it is 
with a feeling of degradation and constraint. 

Even now the state is more to them than 
the nation. They have no breadth of mind 
to take in a generous view of a great nation 
and its needs, and of the duty they owe to a 
whole country, anc not merely a corner or 
section. 

Again, nothing will induce them to look 
with favor on a Northern man who comes 
among them with avowed Republican prin- 
ciples; and in this way they have lost an 
immigration of men who would have 
bettered their system of agriculture and 
whose example—that of white people not 
afraid to work—would have been of untold 
benefit to the Negroes and to themselves. 

They will not work themselves, nor 
teach the Negro better methods; and they 
frown upon all attempts of strangers. Is it 
a wonder that their agriculture, and so their 
commerce, has not flourished? 


To take up again what was said in a 
previous paragraph, that Southern men 
have stood back and allowed themselves to 
be overwhelmed by a small and base crowd 
of politicians. This is eminently true, and 
has been one of their greatest mistakes. In 
America, if the best men will not rule, the 
worst ones will; and the best men must be 
on the alert always to keep out the bad. 
Any lack of vigilance in this respect is sure 
to bring melancholly consequences. 
Brought up among the blacks, as the 
Southern whites have been, none were bet- 
ter fitted to take the lead among them than 
the former masters, whe knew the danger- 
ous elements in their characters, and also 
knew how to touch the good in them and 
make the most of it. But the whites 
would not take the trouble to win the 
confidence of the blacks, and sulkily 
allowed them to be led by anybody who 
would do it. We have seen the results in 
what the Southern papers angrily call 
‘‘sovernments supported by bayonets” 
and ‘‘ military tyranny.” 

It should not be forgotten by those who 
are foremost in declaiming against the Feder- 
al troops being called upon to keep the 
peace and sustain a government in Louisi- 
ana that there was always a strong feeling 
atthe North in favor of the state governing 
itself—a feeling so strong that it took a 
long time to stir up people and teach them 
that innocent men were being mobbed and 
murdered, and that it was cruelty to look 
on and do nothing to stop it. Any one who 
will look in the files of Harper’s Weekly, 
five or perhaps six years ago, will see 
there a well-drawn cartoon, of Nast’s, in 
which Gen. Grant and his cabinet and 
many members of the § e, dressed as 
Romans, sit in an amph®heater, while 
below in the arena raged the fights and 
murders from which Louisiana soil was 
then still red. The spectacle of a nation 
and its government looking serenely on 
while these things existed was ably con- 
veyed, and showed how the North had felt, 
and how it had to be roused by the sight of 
a state that would not govern itself and 
whose governor was obliged to call on the 
United States for help. Every one sup- 
posed that the South could govern itself, 
until it showed that it could not or, rather, 
would not. 





ridden by a gang of thieves; its treasury 
plundered until the cost of governing that 
one city was greater than that of the nation. 
For a time the people allowed it. Observe, 
the people allowed it. The decent men 
made the same mistake that Southern men 
have done. They stood back, instead of 
making themselves leaders, and allowed 
the rascals to get the upper hand. Finally 
it became unendurable, and it was stopped; 
not by assassinations or riotings, but by 
peaceful means, and the ringleaders were 
scattered through all lands. And here, by 
the way, is illustrated a difference between 
Northern and Southern men truly charac 
teristic. In the South, if a man disagrees 
with you in his opinions, you kill him. In 
the North, you leave him alone; or, if he 
makes himself very disagreeable, you bind 
him over to keep the peace, considering 
that it is better to reach his brain through 
his pocket than through his skull. 
The North has had great patience with 
the South. The North has said: We want 
to be conciliated; we will beconciliated, 
whether you do little or much; we will be 
friends at all costs. This for tenyears. A 
less strong patience would have been dis- 
couraged before this, and there are some 
now who would like to see the policy re- 
versed, who would like to see the South 
doing something to conciliate us. It will 
be an easy thing, and an excellent opportu- 
nity is offered now. Whether the present 
governors of Louisiana and South Carolina 
are lawfully elected or not (thanks to the 
frauds on both sides, no living man could 
possibly tell), the higher class of whites 
have again got the power. Now, let them 
take hold of their difficulties with an honest 
determination to meet them squarely. Let 
them understand that the way out is for- 
ward, toward a higher civilization for 
themselves, for the blacks. Go from the 
high plane of aristocracy to a still higher— 
that in which no man tramples on bis 
neighbor; in which every man sees that 
he belongs to a whole country, and not a 
section or a faction; and remember that, 
while, doubtless, God could have made a 
better than an honest man, doubtless, he 
never did. 
We Republicans, who stand by the issues 
of the war, feel that President Hayes’s 
policy, if it works, is good; but, if it does 
not, that there are more evil days in store 
for the Republic than she has yet known. 
The South will decide for itself, if it is to 
work well. The people there may rest 
assured that every person at the North will 
be glad to see them, at last, comprehending 
their situation, and advancing in prosperity 
of every sort by so doing; and, if the seced- 
ed states should show a good humor and a 
kindly spirit, after the years of hatred and 
vengeful feeling they have constantly ex- 
hibited, their conciliation will be a real 
thing, and one about which there will be 
no necessity of talking. 
ec 
THE MARTIN MAR-PRELATE 
TRACTS. 


Arrer Robert Brown had kindled the 
light in the darkness of religious England, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, it was 
necessary to the evolution of the prin- 
ciple and life of Congregationalism thata 
spirit of courage should be created, to face 
the bishops and public opinion as repre- 
sented by the Establishment. This was 
accomplished by means of the Martin Mar- 
Prelate Tracts, an account of which forms 
the fourth and fifth of Dr. Dexter’s An- 
dover lectures. The pamphlet war to which 
these tracts gave rise has been pronounced 
the controversy of the Elizabethan age. 
Dean Hook says: “‘ The libelous produc- 
tions of Martin Mar-Prelate had a more 
powerful effect than is sometimes sup 
posed.” The curious character of the 
tracts themselves, the secrecy with which 
they were produced and circulated, the 
mystery which has ever since enshrouded 
their authorship, the impression they pro- 
duced at the time of their appearance, and 
the vehement efforts made by the Church 
in reply, combine to give them an import- 
ant and interesting place in English ecclesi- 
astical literature. 

The first of the Martin Mar-Prelate 
Tracts is considered by Dr. Dexter to be a 
little 16mo of sixty-seven pages, entitled 
“The State of the Church of Englande 
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Diotrephes, a Bishop, Tertullus a Papist, 
Demetrius an vsurer, Pandocheus an 
Inne-keeper and Paule a preacher of the 
Worde of God,” which was a sort of Pilot’s 
“balloon, sent up to test the direction and 
force of the wind then blowing.” The 
author states it as his purpose to set down, 
in dialogue form, the practice of Satan in 
subverting the course of the Gospel in En- 
gland, suggesting further that the names of 
the speakers were selected as shadowing 
forth their sentiments. The dialogue is 
held in Pandocheus’s inn, somewhere on 
the road from London to the North, where 
Diotrephes and Tertullus, who have been 
sent up into Scotland to counteract the 
Puritan influence there, meet Paul, on 
their return, who is just from the metrop- 
olis, and question him as to what has been 
going on in their absence. This tract has 
not generally been considered as belonging 
to the Mar-Prelate series; but the fact that 
it was printed on the same press with them, 
only some seven months before the first 
number of the series, as commonly reck- 
oned, that it was clearly from the same 
pen, that it was approved by ‘‘ Martin” and 
reprobated by the bishops, inclines Dr 
Dexter to assign it as he does. 

“‘ Martin’s ” first thin black-letter quarto 
has atitle too long and intricate to quote in 
full; but this is its imprint: 

‘‘ Printed oversea, in Europe, within two 


furlongs of a Bounsing Priest, at the cost 
and charges of M. Marprelate, gentleman.” 


“TItisas difficult to give an idea of this 
pamphlet in brief,” says Dr. Dexter, ‘‘ as it 
would be to epitomize a porcupine into a 
spear.” Its obvious characteristic is its 
liberty of style. It has no respect for the 
names of the Church dignitaries; but puns 
upon them without scruple. It drives 
straight home to the popular sense by its 
use of plain terms and homely proverbs. 
An easy impudence of manner pervades 
its pages. The author puts himself upon a 
level with those whom he addresses. Its 
personal assaults are of the freest descrip- 
tion. Its accusations are rasping, if not 
racy. Sprinkled through it are quaint anec- 
dotes and incidents which tell strensiy 
against the Church. Thore 18, for instance, 
the story of a Warwickshire priest who 
got so put out once with an ale house as to 
vow he would never go into it again 
Feeling, before very long, the inconven- 
ience of this rash vow, he hired a man to 
carry him into it on his back. Underneath 
all the raillery, and punning, and story-tell- 
ing, and calling of hard names there runs a 
strong, clear stream of argument. Certain 
pointed propositions are made, which show 
the condition of the times and the nature 
of the reforms demanded. For instance, 
the bishops are to promise to labor to pro- 
mote the preaching of the Word in all parts 
of the land, to have none but godly and fit 
persons made ministers, and to punish no- 
body for refusing to wear popish garments. 
“ These be the conditions,” says the author; 
‘‘and I your brother Martin, on the other 
side, do faithfully promise never to make 
any more of your knavery known.” As if 
this process of excoriation and entreaty 
were not enough, our pamphleteer goes on 
with certain prophecies and threats, and 
concludes with some good, sound advice. 
‘Given at my castle, between two Wales, 
neither foure dayes from penniless benche 
nor yet at the west ende of Shroff-tide; but 
the foureteenth yeare at the least of the 
age of Charing Crosse, within a year of 
midsummer, betweene twelve and twelve of 
the clocke. Anno pontificatis vestri Quinto, 
and I hope vitimo of all English Popes. 
By your learned and worthie brother, 
Martin Mar-Prelate.” 

This tract came out at the close of the 
year 1588. It is needless to be said that it 
made a sensation. There was an audacious 
daring about it which added fascination. 
It flew abroad on the wings of the wind. 
The Earl of Essex presented a copy to the 
Queen. The students of Cambridge and 
Oxford circulated it with glee. The four 
bishops who principally suffered by it met, 
took counsel, and determined that the 
author and printer must be unearthed and 
punished, and the pamphlet answered. 
The whole police force of the Establishment 
was set to work. Thomas Cooper, Bishop 
of Winchester, undertook the task of the 
reply; but in February following, or almost 
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another black letter from the same dare- 
devil pen and press. As the one previous- 
ly mentioned had been called an “ Epistle,” 
this was named an “Epitome.” The 
‘‘ Epitome” made mention that the Puritans 
generally were not pleased with ‘‘ Martin,” 
‘‘which they were not,” says Dr. Dexter, 
‘* for much the same reason that the Bos- 
ton Association of Unitarian Ministers did 
not enjoy Theodore Parker.” A third 
Martin Mar Prelate Tract speedily made its 
appearance in the shape of a broadside in 
black letter; and then a fourth, a black- 
letter quarto of fifty-eight pages. Two 
more in the year following closed the series. 
‘Seven Martins in seven months or there- 
abouts,” says Dr. Dexter, ‘‘ printed on two 
pilgrim presses; by peripatetic printers; 
from ‘ copy’ dropped under a hedge by one 
man for another man to pick up; in at 
least five different places—sheltered some- 
times by good women who asked of their 
husbands leave to do a piece of work of 
which they were to take no knowledge; and 
when done smuggled to the discriminating 
public by being hidden in personal apparel, 
or, wrapped inthe middle of rolls of leather, 
delivered by the common carrier.” 

Of all these tracts, as of the ponderous 
replies which they called forth, Dr. Dexter 
gives an elaborate and painstaking account. 
His theory of the origin of the tracts is fresh 
and interesting. He does not believe, as 
have some, that they were the result of any 
concerted move on the part of the chief 
Puritans; nor, after a careful study of them, 
is he willing to concede that they are 
“‘coarse, personal, and abusive,” except in 
the sense that it is ‘‘ coarse, personal, and 
abusive” to knock a man down, for in- 
stance, if you be fighting for your life, or 
for something dearer and holier. In his 
thought there is absolutely nothing in the 
seven tracts for which anybody, Churchman 
or Dissenter, need be ashamed or need apol- 
ogize; nothing blasphemous or obscene, 
nothing either indicating ‘‘a brutal heart or 
a beastly head.” The writing must be 
judged by the canons of that time, and not 
of this. As Dr. Hall has said: ‘‘A man 
beaten when his hands are bound may be 
excused for making the most of his tongue.” 

As to the origin of the tracts, Dr. Dexter’s 
theory, established upon a thorough exam- 
ination of the facts, is that two persons, and 
only two, had special responsibility for 
them—one as author, the other as publisher. 
That the publisher was John Penry there 
can be little question. The evidence is 
quite as conclusive that he was not the 
author. Following up internal clews, Dr. 
Dexter is of the opinion that the tracts were 
written by a lawyer, and that that lawyer 
was Henry Barrowe. This suspicion is 
strengthened by considerable similarity of 
style between the tracts and Barrowe’s 
acknowledged books, both in general and in 
particular. And this leads him to say, in 
conclusion: 


‘If Barrowe were ‘ Martin,’ and Penry 
the only man then outside the Fleet who 
was master of the secret, we must think 
that in the midst of the sharpness of all 
their troubles the two men must some- 
times have broken out into a noisy and 
almost uproarious glee at the inherent 
queerness of the thought of the bishops 
scurrying up and down the land, and of 
Bancroft listening at the general English 
keyhole, in the frantic endeavor to identify 
and arrest a man whom they had already 
had for more than two long years locked in 
one of their safest dungeons.” 


CHANNING, 


Biblical Research, 


M. FRANgoIs LENORMANT is the most in- 
defatigable of workers. We have again an- 
other book of his on the Assyrian Syllabaries, 
entitled ‘‘ Les Syllabaries cunéiformes.” In this 
he has arranged the fragments of the different 
tablets which offer explanations of the charac- 
ters of the Assyrian syllabary, and the full 
and accurate indices he has added at the end 
enable the reader to discover without difficulty 
whatever character he may be in search of. In 
an introduction he describes the object for 
which each of these syllabaries was drawn up, 
and shows that, while some of them were in- 
tended to interpret the meaning of the Acca- 
dian words which came to be used as the pho- 
netic values of the characters, others simply 
give the names assigned to the different 
characters for the purpose of dictation. 
In the case of compound characters the names 
assigned are a combination of those of the 
simple characters oyt of which they are 














formed. Ji-dippi, for example, means that the 
character of which it isthe name is composed 
of the two, respectively termed igi and dippi. 
In many instances the origin of the compound 
name has to be sought in the form of the char- 
acter as it appears in the Archaic Babylonian, 
from which M. Lenormant infers that the names 
had been given long before the Assyrian period. 
And, as the names are often in Accadian, it 
would seem that the classification of the 
syllabary had been made before the Semitic con- 
quest of Babylonia. M. Lenormant compares 
the arrangement of the Chinese characters made 
by the native grammarians, the Chinese ‘‘keys”’ 
answering to the simple or uncompounded 
characters of the Assyrian (or, rather, Accadian) 
syllabary. 

....Mr. Newton has been lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, on Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Mycene. He showed that the ob- 
jects found, as well as the character of the art 
they display, agree most remarkably with the 
pre-Pheenician remains which have been dis- 
interred at Cemirus, Ialysus, and other places 
in Rhodes. Even the pattern of the cuttle- 
fish, so frequent on the Mycenzan .relics, also 
occurs at Rhodes. Mr. Newton assigns the 
objects disinterred to an age preceding the 
Pheenico-Greek era, the beginning of which 
may be roughly placed in the ninth century 
B.C. They may belong to an earlier period, 
and, since a scarabzeus of Amenophis III (in the 
15th century B. C.) was found at-Rhodes, it is 
possible that the Mycenzan remains may be 
long to a similar autiquity. Fragments of 
Egyptian porcelain were discovered among 
them. On the other hand, iron is almost, if 
not wholly, wanting, as also is writing. Now, 
since the forms of the characters found in the 
earliest Greek inscriptions from Thera and 
Melos agree very closely with the forms met 
with on the Moabite Stone, it is fair to conclude 
that the introduction of the Pheenician alpha- 
bet into Greece falls about the same time as 
the reign of King Mesha—that is, the 9th cen- 
tury B.C. 


....Our authorized translators render the Greek 
words dyav7 and dyardw indifferently “love” 
and ‘‘ charity.”’ One reason for this may per- 
haps be found in their manifest desire to cover 
the whole meaning of a Greek word by two 
English synonyms, one taken from a Saxon and 
the other from a Latin source. Another reason 
would lie in the fact that different portions of 
the Bible were translated by different bodies of 
the company of translators. Now, dyavdw and 
giAéw are used in the New Testament with ex- 
actly the same signification (see John xxi, 15, 
16, 17), though dya7dw is largely preponderant. 
This is probably due to its almost exclusive 
use in the Septuagint. 

....The Greek and Latin inscriptions relating 
to collegia (pavor) and other similar institutions 
of the time of our Lord are likely to throw a 
good deal of light on the organization of the 
Early Church. Many of these associations 
were formed for religious purposes. No trace of 
Stdxovol, or deacons, occurs in them ; but the 
éxioxovot, also called éiziuwe/yrai, appear as 
financial officers, their duty being to “overlook” 
the common purse of the guild. The zpec- 
Bbrepor, or ‘‘ elders,” on the other hand, had 
charge of discipline. 


....Mr. Froude, in his ‘‘Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,” gives the story of Iphigenia, 
sacrificed by her father, Agamemnon, and saved 
by the substitution of a heifer, as a proof that 
the Greeks had borrowed the Shemitic idea of 
sacrifice. He adds: ‘‘The name Iphigenia is 
probably Jephthah-genia, a Grecized version of 
‘Jephthah’s daughter,’ and reveals the origin 
of the story.”’ But the prefix, ‘‘ Jphi,” is purely 
Greek, and it will not do to import Jephthah 
into such names as Iphicles, Iphianassa, Iphi- 
crates, and many others. 








Science. 


....The spectra of the three comets of the 
year have been examined by a number of ob- 
servers. Those of the first and third present 
no special peculiarity. They show the same 
three bands which have been found in the 
spectra of nearly all the comets hitherto ob- 
served. These bands, it will be remembered, are 
sharply defined at the less refrangible edge, but 
shade out toward the blue end of the spectrum, 
and seem to coincide exactly with three bands 
which are seen whenever a hydro-carbon gas is 
burning with oxygen. The flame of a Bunsen 
burner or the blue part of a common coal-oil 
lamp flame shows them beautifully. From this 
coincidence the presence of some form of 
hydro-carbon has been inferred in comets. 
Hitherto only a single comet—that of Brorsen, 
observed by Huggins, in 1868—has shown any- 
thing different; and, as that comet was very 
faint and was observed with apparatus infe- 
rior to whatis now at command, it was general- 
ly considered probable that the reported differe 
ence might be a mistake. The second comet 
of this year and the brightest of the three 








shows, however, according to the concurrent 
testimony of nearly all the observers, the same 
spectrum as Brorsen’s—i. ¢., three bright bands 
diffuse at both edges; the middle one nearly in 
the same position as the middle band of the 
ordinary comet spectrum, but the other two 
both less refrangible than the extreme bands of 
the ordinary spectrum. The spectrum of the 
nucleus was nearly continuous, indicating con- 
siderable density. 


...» When people get special views of Nature 
into their heads, it is singular how logical con- 
nection and relationship get confused. An 
illustration of this occurs in a report on some 
singular violets recently exhibited before a 
learned society. The early violets have, as 
everybody knows, a fine petal and corolla. As 
the season advances the petals disappear, but 
the flower-buds continue to be formed, and, 
though the calyx does not expand, the flowers 
are fertile—the act of fertilization being per- 
formed in the bud. Those who contend that 
every act of a plant is directly forits own good, 
and who seem to overlook the fact that many 
acts of plant life may be directed by an outside 
power, making all things work together for 
good, without regard to the immediate good of 
the individual, contend that the latter state 
exists solely for individual increase, while the 
beautiful flower with fragrance is for the pur- 
pose of attracting insects, and thus insuring 
‘‘ cross-fertilization.”” The half-formed violets 
had but two petals, and, as the report says, were 
‘** intermediate between the normal petaloid con- 
dition and the fertile bud-seeding state.”” The 
‘* purpose ’’ of these different stages is quoted 
in the report; but it is also stated that these 
‘intermediate’? forms were ‘much more fra- 
grant” than the perfect petaloid flowers. It 
does not seem to strike the commentator that, 
if fragrance is for the purpose of attracting 
insects, it ought not to increase as the flower 
approacbes the condition where insects are 
not needed. 


....Herr Dénhoff has been experimenting on 
the flight of bees. He took some bees from 
the hive, just as they came out of the entrance 
hole, and placed them under a glass bell, ata 
temperature of 66°F. First they ran hastily 
up and down the sides of the glass and flew 
aboutin the jar. Later on their movements 
became less hasty, and after forty-five minutes 
they all sat quietly together, moved slowly and 
clumsily. They were no longer able to fly 
about. He let a few crawl upon a pencil, and, 
by giving ita jerk, threw them into the air. 
They fell down perpendicularly, without giving 
ahumming sound—i. e., without moving their 
wings. He killed and opened one or two, and 
found their honey-bags empty. To the others 
he then gave a solution of sugar, and after 
they had fed for about 3! or 4 minutes he 
again threw some into the air. They no longer 
fell down perpendicularly, but a little further 
off, and also moved their wings. A minute 
afterward they did not fall down at all, but 
flew to the window. They had become the 
same lively insects as before. If the temper- 
ature is under 66° F. they lose the power of 
flying even sooner, and a longer period elapses 
before it returns after they are fed on sugar- 
water. In higher temperatures the power re- 
turns sooner. Herr Doénhoff thinks it prob- 
able ‘‘that the bee loses the power of flying 
because it does not possess the necessary 
strength to be converted into muscular action, 
and that this strength returns to its system be- 
cause in sugar it finds the necessary vital sup- 
port.” 


....The number of stars whose parallax, and 
therefore distance, has been determined with 
some reasonable accuracy is as yet very small. 
We give a list published recently by Hind, in 
Nature. The first column contains the name of 
the star, the second its magnitude, the third its 
parallax, the fourth the number of times its 
distance exceeds the radius of the earth’s orbit, 
and the fifth the number of years required for 
light to reach us from.the star. 
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Of course, it will be understood that the third 
decimal in the parallax is very uncertain in all 


cases, and in most cases even the second. Of 
the seventeen stars five are invisible to the un- 
assisted eye, and six of them are double, 
marked ‘*(d).”? This latter circumstance is 
very fortunate, as it enables us to form an idea 
of the actual dimensions and mass of these 
stellar systems. 


-...We have received a catalogue of the: 


phenogamous and acrogenous plants of Mich- 


igan, compiled by Dr. Elmore Palmer, of 
exter, Washtenaw Co. It will be of special 
value to Western botanists. 








Sine Arts, 


THE city of New Haven, which now owns 
the old state-house, on the Green, has given the 
use of the building for ten years to the “ Art 
and Industrial Museum,” lately established 
through the efforts of Prof. William P. Blake. 
The upper story is now open, and in the senate 
chamber a valuable loan colleetion of China has 
been set up. Mr. 8. Wells Williams, who for 
twenty-five years was a resident of China, has 
placed therein a large part of his matchless 
collection. Prof. Blake has also transferred 
thither his Japanese treasures ; and other own- 
ers have liberally contributed bronzes, vases, 
etc. Inthe representatives’ chamber there are 
a large number of Swedish figures, purchased 
at the Centennial for this museum. The de- 
sign of the museum is to promote Connecti- 
cut’s industries, and leading manufacturers of 
New Haven, Meriden, and other places will 
send their best work. One room will be de- 
voted to textile fabrics. A nominal admission 
fee will be charged. The museum is opened 
now, so as to set the ball in motion, and its 
doors were first thrown aside on Monday eve- 
ning of last week. The life membership is 
$100 and the annual membership $10. Prof. 
Blake is secretary of the museum, and he s0- 
licits, by gift or by loan, from all parts of the 
country, objects suitable for exhibition. He 
was, it will be remembered, sent to Paris, 
Vienna, and Philadelphia, and has made a 
special study of exhibitions of this sort. The 
idea of such a state museum occurred to him 
at Vienna, and he has been since endeavoring 
to promote its establishment. One of the most 
interesting features of the museum is a room 
of New England antiquities, whose contents 
have come down in the old colonial families. 
Mrs. Worthington Hooker has taken charge of 
thisroom. This museum, added to the new 
Peabody Collection and the school of the Fine 
Arts, will make New Haven still more attract- 
ive to the special student. 


....-Not in America alone, but also in En- 
gland, the question is under consideration 
whether it is not possible for the public mints 
to furnish coins that shall not be artistically 
wretched. It is pleasant to learn that new de- 
signs are being prepared, and possibly new 
dies, even at the Philadelphia Mint, though 
what has been done to secure designs from 
those best qualified to prepare them we do not 
know. When our silver began to come back 
into circulation every one was struck with the 
extremely poor workmanship and art of the 
coins, and especially of the dimes. The depu- 
ty master of the British Mint has just issued 
his seventh report, which shows a constant 
decadence in numismatic art for many years. 
In the best times of Italian art the greatest 
masters did not disdain to make designs for 
medals and coins. In the early days of the 
Royal Academy prizes were offered for die- 
sinking, and medalists were Academicians. 
But now the Mint looks rather to the South 
Kensington authorities than to the Academy 
for fresh designs. Nothing could easily be 
worse than what both Americans and English- 
men have to see every day on their coins. 





...-It is remarkable that the most memora- 
ble new work of sculpture on exhibition this 
year in England is not bya sculptor, but by 
the oil painter, Mr. Leighton. It represents 
an athlete wrestling with a bull. It is not the 
outcome of a poem or story, like the group of 
Laocoon, and the feeling is different. In the 
Laocoon the serpents are victorious over the 
priest and his two sons ; but here the athlete has 
by the most intense effort of skillfully directed 
strength gained the advantage over the python, 
which it is evident that he will hold. The 
face expresses the sense of victory, while the 
right hand grasps the serpent’s neck and holds 
it off at the utmost length of the terribly 
strainedarm. The serpent’s neck runs straight 
and parallel with the arm. The enormous 
folds of the serpentine body surround the left 
thigh. The left hand grasps the vast upper 
loop of the serpent. The naturalists have 
been asking what isthe genus of the snake, 
whether python or boa; but the artist is not 
careful to answer them. 


.---A number of invited guests examined 
last week Wednesday the Astor reredos in 
Trinity Church, recently completed, under the 
supervision of Mr. F. C. Withers. The recep- 
tion lasted from 1 to 5 o’clock, and between 
those hours 1,500 gentlemen and ladies passed 
through the Church. The work was highly 
commended, and Mr. Withers was congratu- 
lated by architects as well as laymen. To 
bring out the design prominently, a lime-light 
was placed at the opposite end of the nave in 
the emall window over the great organ. This 
threw a flood of light over the chancel, and 
every molding, crocket, and angle were 
sharply defined. The altar was dedicated last 
Sunday, and publicly exhibited on Monday. 


...-Alfred de Musset is to have a statue. A 
committee has been formed in Paris to secure 
it 
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Personalities, 


THE poet Swinburne has so often been 
accused of indecency in his verse that it is 
amusing to see him come out as a vigorous 
abuser of indecency in others. His name has 
for a good while appeared, with those of others, 
as a contributor to a not very well known Paris 
literary magazine. He writesto The Atheneum 
along letter, abusing for its vileness a story 
which has been running for six months, and 
which must be bad, indeed, if it is half as bad 
as Swinburne represents. He says that its ap- 
pearance was interrupted for one month, in 
which the magazine was made luminous by a 
wonderfully beautiful poem of Victor Hugo’s, 
and that doubtless Hugo would not consent to 
have bis poem appear unless the filthy story 
was left out. It is much more probable that 
Hugo knew nothing about the matter, and that, 
according to a custom of Paris publishers, his 
publisher, to create an appetite for the forth- 
coming volume of poems, sent one of them to 
this among other journals, and that the story 
was omitted for, some other reason. French 
appetite is not easily offended ; but it is pleas- 
ant to see that grossness can so offend the En- 
glishman whom Carlyle once described as stand- 
ing up to his neck in filth and adding to the 
quantity. The characterization was too rough. 
Swinburne in his earlier poems was sometimes 
maudlingly passionate; but he has a stern 
sense of right, and sometimes displays it very 
vigorously in very readable prose and verse. 
We sometimes fear that he is losing somewhat 
of his marvelously sweet mastery of melodious 
words. His last poem in Zhe Atheneum 
sounded like an attempt of one of his poorest 
imitators, and was hardly intelligible. 





....Sir Wilfred Lawson is the great temper- 
ance agitator of England. He thinks that En- 
glish people have said so much about the evils 
of government and the social immoralities and 
infelicities of Turkey that it is time for Turkey 
to retaliate. He suggests that at the next 
meeting of the Turkish Parliament some dis- 
tinguished member should rise and offer some 
such resolution as this : 

‘*That, in the opinion of this Turkish Par- 
liament, the crimes and outrages, the degrada- 
tion, the pauperism, and the misery of large 
multitudes of the people inhabiting Great 
Britain are the result of the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors; that this house views with dissat- 
isfaction the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment in raising a great portion of its revenue 
from those crimes and outrages and miseries 
of its people; and that until the English Gov- 
ernment ceases to countenance such a wicked 
procedure the Ottoman Porte will neither give 
to Great Britain its material nor moral sup- 
port.”’ 

....The late President Stearns, of Amherst, 
at the age of six recited the entire Westminster 
Catechism at one standing, in the church. At 
fourteen he committed to memory the Gospel 
of Luke in ove week. Whenthe time came for 
him to go to Phillips Academy, he found his 
father hesitating and delaying to apply for him, 
for want of pecuniary means. At length, grow- 
ing impatient, he said to his father: ‘‘ Have you 
sent that letter yet, father?’ ‘‘No, my son,’ 
said he. ‘‘ We have been waiting a long time to 
see our way; but Providence does not seem to 
open the door.’”? ‘ And I believe, father, Provi- 
dence never will open it till you knock,” said 
the bright young theologian and future presi- 
dent of Amherst College. The theology was 
unanswerable. The father knocked, the door 
opened, and the young man entered, remained 
three years, improved faithfully every oppor- 
tunity, and distinguished himself as a scholar. 


....There is nothing more remarkable about 
Mr. Darwin than the facility which he has of 
happening to find just under his eyes and 
everybody’s else the most interesting and in- 
structive sources of investigation. The man 
who could study corals in the South Sea in his 
early youth is quite as successful in getting 
new knowledge out of a sundew from the 
nearest swamp. The last illustration of this 
is his study of the mental development of his 
infant sop, which is just published abroad, 
but which we have not yetseen. Every parent 
knows how pleasant it is to watch the budding 
intelligence ; but few understand how valuable 
may be the results of a study of the occasions 
which bring the new powers of the child into 
exercise. Both physical and mental science 
are affected by this study. 


....-How much Charles Lamb and his sister 
Mary loved children has been well enough 
known ; but how much thechildren loved them 
is, perhaps, less familiar, but it has given rise 
to one of the most curious literary occurren- 
ces of the century, being nothing less than 
the utter extinction, as was supposed, of a 
work in two volumes, prepared by them and 
issued in 1809. These two volumes were eu- 
titled ‘‘ Poetry for Children,” and were two of 
the miniature volumes of Godwin’s Juvenile 


Library; but the volumes were utterly used 
up by the children. Very strangely, a copy 
has just been discsvered in South Australia, 
and is republished in the July Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 


Missions, 


Tue General Missionary Conference, the an- 
nouncement and programme of the meeting 
of which were given in THE INDEPENDENT, some 
time ago, met at Shanghai, May 10th. The 
Evangelist, of this city, is fortunate in having 
an early and good report of the proceedings. 
To it we are indebted forthe facts given in 
this paragraph. There were about one hun- 
dred missionaries present at the meeting, which 
opened at Temperance Hall. The Rev. Dr. J. 
V. N. Talmage, of Amoy, preached the sermon. 
Two chairmen were elected—the Rev. Dr. Nel- 
son, of the Protestant Episcopal Mission, of 
Shanghai, and the Rev. Dr. Douglas,gof the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission of Amoy. The 
Rey. 8. L. Baldwin, American Methodist, of 
Fuh Chau, and the Rey. J. Butler, American 
Presbyterian, of Ningpo, were chosen secre- 
taries. The opening sermon, the orgnization, 
and the reading of two papers—‘‘ Prayer for 
the Holy Spirit in Connection with our Work ”’ 
and ‘‘ Entire Consecration essential to Mission- 
ary Success ’’—occupied the first day. On the 
second day Dr. A. Williamson showed the 
Conference the maguitude of the work that lies 
before the missionaries in the conversion of 
China. Next there was a paper by Dr. Legge 
on ** Confucianism in Relation to Christianity,” 
which called forth much discussion. Dr. Legge 
maintained that the Confucian books teach 
plainly the existence of a God, and that manis a 
moral and spiritual being, though they say 
nothing of his immortality. Some of the mis- 
sionaries disagreed with the views of the pa- 
per and said that Confucianism was atheistic, 
and that it was the greatest foe Christianity 
had to contend with in China. The next sub- 
ject was “‘ Popular Aspects of Buddhism and 
Tauism,’? which was opened by Dr. Edkins. 
Among the facts prominently brought out in 
the paper and in the discussion was that the 
Chinese get their idea of immortality from 
Buddhism. It was thought that both these sys- 
tems combined were not so much hindrance to 
Christianity as Confucianism is. On the third 
day much time was given to the consideration 
of tlie manner and matter of preaching to the 
heathen. In Mr. Muirhead’s view, who read 
the paper, the manner of preaching should be 
simple, clear, earnest, affectionate, and appro- 
priate, using the colloquial, catechetical, illus- 
trative styles and being always scriptural. The 
Conference recognized the supreme import- 
ance of preaching. Thesubject of ‘‘Itineration, 
Far and Near,” received the attention which its 
importance demands. Of course, there was 
only one opinion as to the profitableness of 
itineration and colportage. Some thought long 
journeys were productive of good results, 
though the effects were not so immediate as‘in 
a small district. The Conference appeared to 
be of the opinion that itis not well to distrib- 
ute the Scriptures without an accompanying 
tract or introduction or explanation by the dis- 
tributor. On the fourth day a paper on medical 
missions was read. It dwelt on the great use- 
fulness of the healing art in removing preju- 
dice and opening a way to the hearts of the 
people. The practice of binding the feet of 
Chinese girls was the subject of considerable 
attention. Some thought the customs of the 
people should noi be interfered with too much ; 
but others were in favor of preaching against 
it and using every possible means to have it 
abolished. It was stated that an anti-foot- 
binding society had been formed in Amoy ; but 
most of the members had no children of their 
own. The work that is open to woman among 
her own sex in China was next considered, and 
there was no unfavorable opinion as to the 
value of the results which she has already 
achieved. The restof the proceedings we shall 
summarize for our readers as soon as they come 
to hand. 

...-The Rev. Benjamin Larrabee, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Persia, in 
writing from Oroomiah to the British Council 
of the Evangelical Alliance, to express the 
thanks of the missionaries for the good offices 
of the Alliance in moving the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to rebuke the Nestorian Patriarch 
for his persecutions, says a great revival has 
been in progress : 

“You will rejoice with usin the fact that a 
wave of spiritual revival has swept through 
these churches which is in mavy respects un- 
paralleled in the history of our missionary work 
in Persia. Village after village has been the 
scene of special religious services of absorbing 
interest. Congregations have risen from scores 
up to hundreds. Christians have united in 
praying and working for their friends and 
neighbors with a zeal and faith stirring to wit- 
ness; while of the impenitent hundreds seem 
to have been impressed by the Holy Spirit’s 
power. We anticipate an ingathering into the 
churches of a larger number than we have 
known in several years together hitherto. Some 

feeble churches, of which we had come almost 
to despair, report hopeful conversions which 
will give them an increase of a hundred per 
eent. The work has been specially interesting 
among young men and among women. Of the 
former class very many noted for their vicious 
lives have abandoned their evil practices, taken 





have become very effective witnesses to the 
power of Jesus to save. Many women, grown 
old in their superstitious and evil practices, 
have been wey oe | changed. and walk as 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. Not afew have 
to encounter sharp persecution, and yet stand 
fast. The special meetings which have been 
held in the different villages have been con- 
ducted principally by our native preachers, who 
have proclaimed the truths of God’s love to 
man and the need of regeneration, with a fer- 
vor, fidelity, and force that has been very grati- 
fying.”’ 

A meeting for thanksgiving for the great work 
accomplished has been appointed. ~° 


-...The Rey. Emanuel Vanorden, the con- 
verted Jew, who was for several years attached 
to the mission in South America of the Presby- 
terian Board, and who was removed for med- 
dling, as alleged, with political affairs, is about 
to open an independent mission at Rio Grande 
del Sul, on the coast of Brazil, about six hun- 
dred miles south of Rio de Janeiro. After his 
return from South America, Mr. Vanorden 
spent some months in the United States, solicit- 
ing contributions for his intended mission. In 
the winter he went to England, where his 
appeals have been quite liberally responded to. 
In the middle of last month he started for 
Brazil, taking with him a liberal supply of 
Bibles, tracts, and other religious literature, 
with which to establish a Bible depository. 
With a generous donation from two Scotch 
ladies, Mr. Vanorden will be able to hire a col- 
porteur one year. There are a few Protestants 
in Rio Grande del Sul, to form the nucleus of a 
Protestant congregation. In a letter to The Ad- 
vance recently, Mr. Vanorden says: ‘‘I was one 
of the speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Jewish Converts’ Institution, where I learned 
the alphabet of Christianity some fourteen 
years ago; and it is astonishing to see the great 
number of converted Jews in London, occupy- 
ing positions of influence in church and state. 
They have two papers, ably conducted, and it 
is evident that soon converted Israel will take 
its proper place in the Church of Christ.” 


.... When Bishop Haven was in Liberia, last 
year, to inspect the Methodist missions there, he 
commissioned one of the missionaries, the Rev. 
C. T. Pitman, to undertake a journey of ob- 
servation in the interior, with a view of finding 
a favorable place in a better climate, perhaps, 
for the establishment of a new station. Mr. 
Pitman is a native of Liberia, and has been for 
several years missionary to the Kwias, near the 
coast and below the St. Paul’s. He was accom- 
panied in his expeditions to the interior by Dr. 
Blyden, a son of the president of the Republic 
and a Presbyterian licentiate. They traveled to 
the country of the Boatswains, or Condoes, and 
saw the king, who agreed to assist and protect 
avy Christian missionaries and teachers who 
might be sent to his country. Mr. Pitman says 
nothing about the climate, whether it is healthy 
or not; but he speaks of cold weather on the 
passage, probably in the mountains. The cap~ 
ital of the country, Bopora, contains about 
15,000 inhabitants, who are Mohammedans. At 
To-to-kollie, where they found the king resting, 
there are as many more people. They area 
large and healthy-looking race, says Mr. Pitman, 
and are disposed to receive Christianity. Mr. 
Pitman was much affected by the attention the 
children gave him, dogging his heels through 
the town, in this way expressing, as Mr. Pitman 
interpreted it, a fervent desire to have some 
Christian come and live among them and teach 
them. 

...-The tail-cutting excitement in China ap- 
pears to be increasing, rather than dying out. 
Hitherto the excitement caused by the diabol- 
ical work of ‘“‘the paper men” has been con 
fined to the Southern cities of the empire; but 
now, according to the China correspondent of 
The New York Observer, it has broken out in 
Peking, and numbers of the Celestials of that 
city are mourning the loss of their queues, 
They believe that within a short time after the 
tail-cutting operation has been performed upon 
them by the dreadful “paper men” they will 
die. Thus far in Peking they have not at- 
tempted to incite the populace against the for- 
eigners or missionaries, and but one or two 
placards have been issued which even hinted 
that they were responsible for the deeds of 
“the paper men.”? There is no falling off in 
the attendance at the mission chapels. 


..--The Roman Catholics have in China 
fourteen vicariates apostolic, besides two pre- 
fectures. The largest of the vicariates is that 
of Kiang Nap, which province includes the 
districts of Kiang Su and Ngan Hwui. The 
province includes Ningpo, Shanghai, and sev- 
eral other seaports, and has been more acces- 
sible to missionaries than almost any other 
province. A report made last July from the 
vicariate of the province goes not only into 
details respecting the progress and present 
condition of the Catholic missions, but at- 
tempts also‘to give some account of the Pro- 
testant missions in the same territory and also 
in the empire. According to these Catholic 


statistics, there were in China in 1875 436 Pro- 
testant missionaries. The Catholics had in 
1868 158 European and 169 Chinese priests in 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 15th. 


TURNING TO THE GENTILES.—Acts xu, 
42—52, 


Notes.—‘* When the Jews were gone out.””—The 
reading is here incorrect. It should be: And 
as they went out they besought, ete. Our 
English trauslation was made two hundred years 
ago, before the original Greek text had been 
carefully determined by the examination of the 
oldest manuscripts. This is why our best 
scholars of England and America are now re- 
vising the received English version. The Jews 
had not yet developed their envy of the Gen- 
tiles, which is not mentioned as happening until] 
the next Sabbath. ‘* Persuaded.’’—Contin- 
ued to exhort. “ They were filled with envy.” 
—The Jews regarded themselves as a sort of 
religious aristocracy, having privileges such as 
other people did not enjoy ; and, on hearing the 
Gospel preached to all indiscriminately, they 
felt as Roman citizens might have felt if they 
heard the precious rights of citizenship offered 
to all indiscriminately. “Blaspheming.”— 
Denyivg Christ’s Messiahship, and declaring, as 
had the Jews of Jerusalem, that through Beelze- 
bub were bis mighty works accomplished. 
‘‘ Those things which were spoken by Paul,’*—Very 
likely Paul and Barnabas addressed different 
audiences, Paul speaking to the Jews in the 
Synagogue ; or, perhaps he is mentioned alone 
here because he was the chief speaker. 
** Waxed bold.’’—They declared without hesita- 
tion, without softening the message. “Ty 
was necessary that the Word of God,” ete.— Be- 
cause Christ had so commanded; and be- 
cause, as a Jew, Christ’s religion could 
have access to the world best through the 
Jews. ‘“©So hath the Lord commanded 
us.’—These are the words of Christ, as 
prophetically used by him in Isaiah xlix, 6. 
It will be seen that the disciples understood 
from prophecy the scope of Christ’s mission to 
the world. ‘“‘As many as were ordained to 
eternal life.”—It is of God’s mercy and provis- 
ion of grace that any believe. “ Devout 
and honorable women.’’—Proselytes connected 
with the first families of the Gentiles. Many 
such, in their longing for a purer religion, had 
accepted Judaism, and through their husbands 
could excite persecution. “ Shook off the 
dust.”’—See Matthew x, 14. © Ieonium.”’— 
A large city eighty miles south of east from 
Antioch and the capital of Lycaonia. 
Instruction.—Curivsity and even interest in 
religious things is not a sign of grace. Almost 
the whole city came together to hear Paul; 
and yet they turned about and expelled him 
from the city. The subject of religion is spec- 
ulatively interesting to everybody ; but only 
those are benefited who earnestly seek after 
the truth as a guide to their lives. To-day 
large crowds following popular ministers may 
and may not be persuaded to accept the glad 
tidings of salvation. The enthusiasm which is 
engendered in a crowded, excited meeting is 
not to be relied upon for permanent effect ; but 
the humble, personal inquiry “ What wilt thou 
have me to do to be saved?’ Discussing relig- 
ious questions in Sabbath-school is not saving. 
Sentimental admiration of Christ or of his 
preachers is not saving; but only faith and 
love are saving virtues. 

Opposition to religion may come most effect- 
ively from professed religious people. Here it 
was the Jews and the devout and honorable 
women that made the most trouble ; and some- 
times even now, When new measures are 
taken to reach the people with the Gospel, the 
old and honorable people, who are used to the 
ancient ways, feel injured and take offense. 

None perish except from their own fault. 
They are not so much judged of God to be un- 
worthy as that they ‘‘judge themselves un- 
worthy of eternal life.’’ It is curious that be- 
tween this remarkable phrase, “Ye judge 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life,” and the 
that other one, ‘‘As many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed,’’ there intervenes but one 
verse. We may rest firm on both statements: 
on the one hand, for those who believe and are 
saved, that God’s grace anticipates and assists 
them, as John Wesley repeats in the Methodist 
Articles of Religion, those who are saved only 
exercise faith and good works by the “‘ grace of 
God by Christ anticipating us that we may have 
a good will, and working with us when we have 
that good will”; and, on the other, that those 
who refuse to believe and exercise faith do so 
utterly through their own free will, because 
they “‘judge themselves unworthy of everlast- 
ing life.”’ 

The happiest people on earth are those that 
believe in Christ. The early believers rejoiced 
in tribulation. The Gentiles, we are told, 
“were glad, and glorified God”’; and, though 
Paul and Barnabas were expelled, the believers, 
doubtless, also persecuted, “ were filled with 
joy and the Holy Ghost.” How can one help, 
being glad to whom the glad tidings have come 
that his sins are forgiven, that God is his friend, 
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and tbat he shall live forever and ever ? 
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Wuat with the Chautauqua Assembly, the 
various Sunday-school congresses appointed 
in different parts of the country, and the 
management of all the business of the Meth- 
odist Sunday-school Union, including the 
editing of half a dozen Sunday-school period- 
icals, Dr. Vincent has leisure to project a Sun- 
day-school Assembly in the Yosemite Valley, 
for 1879. Why Yosemite is chosen is because 
it ‘“‘has a world-wide reputation. . We would 
connect with its fame the name of the Book, 
and that of the institution which makes its 
specialty. the study and the teaching of the 
Book, that thus we may bring glory to Him by 
whose power and grace both the place and the 
Book exist. For years to come Yosemite will 
be visited, each year, by increasing thousands. 
It has no place of worship and the Sabbath is 
sadly desecrated. We would lift there the 
banner of the Cross, and erect a chapel, to be a 
permanent memorial of the Assembly, and 
which shall be used thereafter by right-minded 
and reverent tourists as a place of Sabbath 
worship.’’? Dr. Vincent even goes so far as to 
prepare a programme for this Assembly. 


...-In regard to young women’s classes, a 
speaker at the annual meeting of the London 
Sunday-school Union offered the following 
hints, which may be found useful in some of 
our large schools: 


“All wise teachers will give the young 
women themselves something to do in the 
class. There should be a secretary, who 
writes minutes of meetings ; atreasurer to take 
care of the moneys that are subscribed for mis- 
sionary aud other societies; anda committee, 
whose duties may be various. They may ar- 
range for tea-meetings or picnics, and settle 
the general business of the class, and so save 
the teachers much anxiety and trouble, at the 
same time that they benetit themselves. Some 
of them should be appointed to visit the 
absentees, and very happy results have followed 
the plan of inviting each Christian girl in the 
class to take one undecided person under her 
especial care, praying for her conversion. I 
think, for this reason, itis very desirable that 
not all the girls should leave the class, even to 
become teachers, directly they come into the 
light ; for many who will not heed the teacher’s 
word will yield to the persuasion of a com- 
panion who says: ‘Come thou with us, and 
we will do thee good.’ ” 


....The results of Sunday-school work in 
Illinois last year are by no means small. The 
gathering into the church of 19,580 souls bears 
testimony to wise and effective work. The 
number of scholars enrolled in the schools of 
the state is,464,661, which falls short of the 
attendance at the public schools by 189,678. 
It ic to be presumed that many of these are 
members of Catholic schools. I[t appears that 
only about one-half of the children in the state 
are attendants at Sunday-school, which fact 
gives opportunity to Sunday-school mission- 
aries and officers to do still more effective 
work in the coming year than they have done 
in the past. The number of books in the libra- 
ries falls « little short of one book to each 
scholar. The expenses of the Sunday-schools 
amounted to $162,617, and the contributions 
for benevolent purposes to $30,944. 


..--““Our backwoods Sunday-schools need 
constant watching and instruction. During 
the past month I found a school in which a 
discussion was in progress that had been con- 
tinued through three preceding Sabbaths, in 
which the question at issue was: ‘Did Noah 
have fishes with him in the Ark, as well as 
beasts, birds, etc.??, Another school had been 
broken up by a bitter discussion between lead- 
ing members on the question ‘ Whether Solo. 
mon had gone to Heaven or to Hell.’’’ So 
writes a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Missouri. 


...-At the anniversary of the London Sun- 
day-school Union one of the principal topics 
discussed was how to foster and strengthen 
the piety of scholars. Among the measures 
recommended were these: Gathering the 
thoughtful into special classes, under an ex- 
perienced teacher; avoiding all exercises and 
entertainments in the school which could pan- 
der to worldliness alone ; secure truly pious 
teachers ; meet scholars at yourown homes; 
watch over young converts ; write letters and 
quote texts; use common sense in all you at- 
tempt. 

.-..-The Methodists observe as ‘‘ children’s 
day”’ the first Sunday inJune. It was appoint- 
ed by the General Conference, in 1866, when the 
centenary of American Methodism was cele- 
brated, and has been observed annually since. 
Extraordinary services are usually held, in- 
cluding a sermon from the pastor, and collec- 
tions are lifted for the Children’s Fund, the 
income of which is used for the cause of edu- 
cation. This fund now amounts to between 
$75,000 and $100,000. 


-..-The first six days of the Sunday-school 
Parliament on Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence 
River, will be devoted to Bible study, and the 
rest of the session to the manner of teaching 
the Scriptures. The Parliament will assemble 
August 31st and be prorogued September 2d. 


-»»»The number of Sunday-sehools in France 
{s slowly increasing, ; 





School and College. 


THE results of the last session at the 
University of Virginia have been satisfactory 
to the friends of the institution. The exam. 
inations show no falling off in the standard, 
while financially the year has been remarkable 
for many valuable donations. Among the 
most important may be mentioned the gift 
from an unknown gentleman of Rochester, 
N. Y., of $70,000, to be expended inthe erec 
tion and furnishing of a museum of natural 
history. The gift of $50,000 by W. W. Corco- 
ran, of Washington, for the partial endow- 
ment of the schools of history and literature 
and moral {philosophy is the next most im- 
portant donation. This gentleman followed 
this latter gift with another of $5,000, to be 
expended at the rate of $1,000 annually in the 
purchase of books for the library. In addi- 
tion to these liberal presents from abroad, the 
state has increased its annual appropriation 
from $15,000 to $30,000, with the condition 
that state students over eighteen years of age, 
avd who have passed a severe entrance exam- 
ination, shall be allowed free tuition. Those 
donations which are confined to the University 
proper have been supplemented by the gift of 
E H. Squibb, of Brooklyn, of a gymnasium, 
and a present of $1,000 by F. R. Rives, of New 
York, to be used in the establishment of a 
university navy. During the last year only one 
important change has taken place io the facul- 
ty. Professor T. R. Price has been elected to 
the Greek chair, in place of Professor B. L. Gil- 
dersleeve, who had accepted a position at the 
Johns Hopkias University. The former gen- 
tleman is a M. A. of the University and a 
graduate of one of the German universities. 
He filled for some years the chair of Greek 
and English in Randolph-Macon College, Vir- 
ginia. 

....The requirements for entrance to Wes- 
leyan University will be increased. In the 
Latin and English languages the same amount, 
but better work, will be required ; while in the 
Greek department Greek prose will be re- 
quired, and in mathematics, algebra, through 
quadratics, and all of plane geometry. In 
addition to this, students taking the scientific 
course will be examined on all of the math- 
ematics that is now pursued by the freshman 
class—viz., all of geometry and algebra and 
eight chapters of Chauvenet’s plane and three 
of spherical trigonometry. This latter change 
will render necessary a revision in the present 
scientific course. What the new course will be 
has not yet been determined. There will be 
no changes in the faculty except a new tutor 
in the mathematical department. Mr. Craw- 
ford intends to study three years in Germany. 
The whole number of students in attendance 
during the year was 184, distributed among the 
various classes as follows: seniors, 3i ; juniors, 
38 ; sophomores, 60 ; freshmen, 50 ; and specials, 
5. The graduating class originally numbered 
59. It will be distributed among the various 
professions as follows: ministry, 12; law, 4; 
teaching, 5; business, 1; medicine, 1; and un- 
decided, 5. The oldest member of the class is 
30 years of age, the youngest 21 ; average 23. 





.... Statistics of the graduating class at Har- 
vard: The membership freshman year was 220. 
Others entered during the course, as follows: 
sophomore year, 14; junior, 11; senior, 10. 
The whole number connected with the class 
has been 255; but those actually graduating 
were 191. The religion of the class is as fol- 
lows: Episcopal, 30; Unitarian, 35; undecided, 
44; Orthodox, 18; Liberal, 13; other denom- 
inations, 25. Probable occupations: law, 59; 
medicine, 25; business, 18 ; teaching, 17; min- 
istry, 7; journalism, 7; architecture, 2; civil 
engineering, 1; undecided, 33. The average 
weight is 1451-5 pounds; hight, 5 feet 81¢ in- 
ches. The average age, derived from a report 
on the whole class, is 22 years 71-5 months. 
The oldest senior is 31 years 2 months old and 
the youngest 18 years 7 months. The average 
age is the highest yet recorded of a graduating 
class. The fifth of the class, whose marks en- 
title them to enter the Phi Beta Society, rank 
higher than the Phi Betas of several preceding 
years. One hundred and thirty-two of the 
members live in New England, 27 in the Mid- 
dle States, 9 in the South, 22 in the West, and 1 
abroad. In athletics the class has contributed 
three men to the University crew, ten men to 
the base-ball club, fifteen to football, and six to 
the rifle club. 


....The past year at Dartmouth has been in 
most respects a prosperous one, although the 
hard times have been felt, and have affected in 
some degree the vested funds of the college, 
thus occasioning some financial stringency. 
For some time previous to the present year the 
college has been running behind each year 
some $11,000 on the average. The trustees de- 
cided this year that the expenses should be 
kept within the income, and close economy in 
all departments bas made the effort successful. 
This was brought about by reducing alittle the 
corps of instructors and raising the tuition fees 





from $70 to $90 annually. The whole number 
of students catalogued this year is 439, against 
470 last year. Of these, 249 are members of 
the academical department, 74 belong to the 
Chandler scientific department, 36 to the medi- 
cal school, and 24 and 6 respectively to the 
agricultural] and engineering departments. The 
Rev. H. G. Jesup has been made professor of 
botany in the agricultural department, and 
C. H. Pettee, ’74, of the Thayer School, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in the same depart- 
ment. Prof. B.T. Blanpied has been promoted 
to the full professorship of chemistry. 


....The college year at Rutgers Female Col- 
lege, in this city, ended on June 21st. Com- 
mencement Week began with the Baccalau- 
reate, on Sunday, June 17th,in the College 
chapel. The discourse was given by the Rev. 
Dr. Vermilye, from Eccles. ix, 10, and was, 
both in treatment and spirit, appropriate and 
profitable. On Tuesday evening the building 
was the scene of a very large gathering, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Alumnz 
Literary Society. Representatives of the classes 
that have graduated during the ten years took 
various musical and literary parts in the exer- 
cises, which were followed bya social recep- 
tion. Thursday evening the commencement 
exercises took place in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, on Madison Avenue. Four young ladies 
graduated, three of whom took the degree of 
A. B. and one a testimonial fora partial course. 
The graduates’ essays were considered to have 
exceptional merit and their delivery was excel- 
lent. The College gave the honorary degree of 
Mistress of Arts to Miss Blandina Conant, of 
Brooklyn, daughter of the Rev. Dr. T. J. 
Conant, and D.D. to the Rev. L. D. Bevan, of 
New York. 


.».Memorial Hall, at Union College, is rap- 
idly approaching completion. A friend of the 
president’s has presented $12,000, to add the 
finishing touches. The tiling for the floors has 
been ordered from England. The tower walls 
of the interior lower stories are to be faced 
with polished dove-colored marble; and the 
upper stories with asbestos, handsomely illu- 
minated. ‘The building is wholly fire-proof. 
In addition to the several fellowships existing 
at Union at present for proficiency in math- 
ematics and physics, the monetary value of 
which is from $300 to $400 a year, the following 
have been founded during the past year: $5,000 
from the estate of the late John McClelland; 
$5,000 from the Hon. Clarkson N. Potter; and 
$10,000 from J. B. and J. M. Cornell, of New 
York. In addition to these, several astronom- 
ical fellowships have been established in the 
Observatory. These fellowships will yield 
from $300 to $400 annually, and are conferred 
only on students who give evidence of consid- 
erable mathematical attainment and who at 
the same time are ambitious for a scientific 
career. 


..-- The graduating class at Dartmouth num- 
bered in all 66 men, of whom 54 are academics 
and 12 scientifics, s0 that the class was rather 
under the usual size. More than 50 men have 
been lost during the course from both depart- 
ments. Of the academics, 18 intend studying 
law, 11 will teach, 7 will preach, 6 will study 
medicine, 3 will go into business, 2 will devote 
themselves to literature, 1 is to be a missionary, 
and the rest are undecided. Eleven states and 
Canada are represented. The average age at 
graduation was 22 years and 7 months ; average 
hight, 5 feet 91¢ inches ; estimated college ex- 
penses—largest, $2,600; smallest, $975; average, 
$1,730. During the course the class has earned 
$19,577.10, the largest amount by one man be- 
ing $2,000. Twenty are Congregationalists, 5 
Episcopalians, 3 Baptists, 3 Methodists, 3 Pres- 
byterians, 3 Universalists, 3 Unvitarians, 2 Ro- 
man Catholics. Eight have no preferences. 
Forty-one are Republicans and 13 are Demo- 
crats. Thirty favor free trade, 19 oppose it, 
and 5 are undecided. Nine favor woman suf; 
frage and 42 oppose it. 


...-Dr. H. McDonnell has given $10,000 for 
the endowing of scholarships at Vassar. An 
addition to the library has been made of 1,000 
volumes, mostly mathematical, and the whole 
collection now numbers 12,000 volumes, care- 
fully selected with reference to the course of 
instruction. The reading-room, in addition to 
the daily journals, is furnished with the lead- 
ing literary and scientific periodicals, domestic 
and foreign. Miss Mary Jordan, a distin- 
guished member of the class of 776, is the new 
librarian. A further sum of between $3,000 and 
$4,000 has been raised by the alumne for 
scholarships and increasing the number of sin- 
glerooms. The regular examination for ad- 
mission will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 19th; 
1877, and will continue three days. 


Ej....Honorary degrees at Union College, June 
27th: A.M.—Irving Brown, ef Troy; Silas W. 
Ford, of New York; Prof. Joseph 8. St. John, 
of the State Normal School, Albany; Dr. Aus- 
tin Wells Holden, of Glen’s Falls. Ph.D.— 
Park Benjamin, of New York; Rev. Henry N. 
Swinnerton, of Cherry Valley; Rev. M. Earl 
Dunham, of Johnstown, D.D.—Rev. J. A. De- 





Baun, of the Classis of Schenectady; Rev. J. 
McCloskey Blayney, of Albany; Rev. James 
Demarest, of Kingston; Rev. Alexander Dick- 
son, of Lansingburg. LL.D.—Hon. Lucius 
Robinson, Governor of New York; Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, Vice-President of the United 
States. 


...-Honorary degrees at Rutgers College: 
Civil Engineer.—S. E. Weir, of New Brunswick. 
A.B.—R. H. Stubbs, M.D., Millstone, N. J. 
A.M.—Alfred Reed, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, Trenton; Lieut. James 
Parker, U. 8. A. Ph.D.—Major-Gen. Quincy 
A. Gillmore, Lieutenant-Colonel Corps of En- 
gineers, U. 8S. A.; Jacob S. Mosher, M.D., Al- 
bany, N. Y. D.D.—Rev. Henry M. Baird, 
Ph.D., professor of Greek in New York Uni- 
versity; Rey. Andrew Murray, of South 
Africa; Rev. George 8. Bishop, of Orange, N. 
J.; Rev. Martin V. Schoonmaker, of Walden, 
N. J. 


--..The principal change in the Amberst 
faculty the coming year will be that H. B. 
Richardson, of 69, formerly instructor in Latin 
and now studying in Germany, will take the 
placeof W. V. W. Davis, of ’73, in the same de- 
partment, who leaves, to enter the ministry; 
Prof. Elihu Root, of 67, succeeds to the charge 
of that department so long held by the late 
Prof. Snell; and A. D. Morse, of ’71, will be 
continued as instructor in political economy. 
A new associate college pastor will be 
appointed by the trustees. 


...-Commencement at Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me., was on June 27th. The trustees ap- 
pointed President Cheney agent to obtain the 
subscriptions necessary to secure the $100,000 
offered by B. E. Bates, of Boston. President 
Cheney himself subscribed $10,000. The defi- 
ciency will be made up. The degree of A.B. 
was conferred on eighteen members of the 
graduating class, and that of A.M. on four 
members of the classes of °73 and "71. No 
honorary degrees were conferred. 


..-.-Commencement at Harvard June 27th. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 168; Bachelor of 
Science,1; Master of Mechanical Art, 10; Doe- 
tor of Dental Medicine, 8; Doctor of Medicine, 
61; Bachelor of Laws, 55; Bachelor of Theol- 
ogy, 6; Master of Art«,9; Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, 4. A. M.—Thomas G. Appleton and 
Horace Howard Furness. D.D.—Rev. Phillips 
Brooks. LE. D.—Charles Devens, Thomas F. 
Bayard, and Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


...-Honorary degrees at the University of 
New York: D.D.—Rey. Lyman Abbott, New 
York ; Rev. Edward W. Bentley, Ellenville, N. 
Y.; Rev. George W. Dubois, Minnesota; Rev. 
George Carroll Harris, Memphis, Tenn. Ph.D. 
—Rev. Bernbard Pick, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Charles B. Warring, Croton Landing, N. Y.; 
Charlton T. Lewis, New York. Mus. Doc.— 
Frederick Louis Ritter, Vassar College. A.M. 
—Samuel A. Farrand, Newark, N. J.; Rev. A, 
G. B. Heath, New York. 


..--H. Cabot Lodge, Ph. D., has been ap- 
pointed by the Harvard Overseers instructor in 
history; Ephraim Emerton, Ph. D., instructor 
in history and German ; Thomas Sergeant Per- 
ry, instructor in English; Walter Faxon and 
Edward Laurens Mark, instructors in zodlogy ; 
Frank Winthrop Draper, M. D., and Charles 
Follen Folsom, M. D., lecturers on hygiene; 
Benjamin Marston Watson, A. B., instruct- 
or in horticulture; and Louis D. Brandels, 
proctor. 


....-Brown University graduated 55 students 
at the recent commencement. The degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon Rev. J ames" 
F. Morton, principal of New London Academy, 
N.H., and Rev. Elias H. Johnson, of Provi- 
dence. The result of the alumni balloting for 
trustees was the recommendation of Col. E. B. 
Stoddard, of Worcester, for the Congregational 
vacancy, and Rev. Daniel Leach, of Provi- 
dence, for the Episcopal. 


..+. Honorary degrees at Hamilton College, 
June 28th : D. D.—Rev. William Alvin Bartlett, 
of Indianapolis; Rev. Matthew H. Buckham, 
president of Vermont University ; Rev. Wol- 
cott Calkins, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; and Rev. James 
Patterson Savkey, of Rochester, N.Y. LL.D.— 
Charles Andrews, Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and Lorenzo Sawyer, Judge of the 
United States €ircuit Court, San Francisco. 


....-Honorary degrees at Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, June 28th: M.A.—Rev. Merritt Hubbard, of 
Lowell, Mass.; John R. Buck, of Hartford, 
Conn.;-and Rev. James R. Moore, of Indiana. 
D.D.—Rev. Loranus Crowell, of Lynn; Rev. 
Albert D. Vail, of Newark; Rev. David Cope- 
land, president, of Wyoming Seminary, Kings- 
ton, Pa.; and Rev. James M. King, of New 
York. LL.D.—Bishop Edward R. Ames. 


..--Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated a 
class of forty on June 19th, twenty-seven from 
the Classical and thirteen from the English De- 
partment, Six of the number were sons of 
ministers. The centennial of the institution 
will be celebrated in June, 1878, and all whe 
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have been connected with the Academy are re- 
quested to send their present address to the 
principal. 

-»»-Commencement at Yale, June 28th, 
Honorary degrees: D.D.—Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Birmingham, Evg. L&, D.—The Hon. Richard 
D Hubbard, governor of Connecticut; the 
Hon. J. D. Cox, of Ohio ; and John C. Hurd, 
Class of 1836. M. A.—Lyell Adams, U. 8. 
consul at Malta; Antonas Martin, Erie, Penn.; 
and Prof. M. 8. Southworth, of Williams 
College, ; 


honvrary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred on Rey. Joseph E. Smith, of Wilkes- 
barre, and the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon Rey. Otis Gibson, superintendent 
of the Methodist Chinese Mission on the Pacific 
Coast, and Rey. Alfred H. Ames, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


-sseThe Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., held this year the most suc- 
cessful anniversary it has yet known, graduat- 
ing aclassof 8. Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., 
of this city, preached the sermon. Under the 
administration Of Dean G. Z. Gray the institu- 
tion has entered on a new career of prosperity. 


-.-.-Commencement at Dartmouth, June 
28th. Honorary degrees: D.D.—Matthew H. 
Buckham, president of the University of Ver- 
mont. LL. D.—Edward Follansbee Noyes, the 
new minister to France. Ph. D.—Marshall 
Parker Wilder, of Boston, and John Robie 
Eastman, of Washington. 


..»eHonorary degrees at the University of 
Pennsylvania, June 28th: M.S.—Henry Pettit, 
Joseph M. Wilson, and Herman J. Schwarzmann, 
engineers and architects at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. D.C. L.—Hon. Morton MeMichael, of 
Philadelphia. D.D.—Rey. Charles G. Curris, 
of Philadelphia. 


...-The American Philological Association 
will begin its annual session this year on July 
10th, at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
continuing it for three days. The president’s 
address will review the progress of philolog- 
ical study. Reform in English spelling will be 
discussed. 


..--Honorary degrees at Middlebury College, 
June 28th : D. D.—Rey. M. M. G. Dana, of Con- 
necticut, and Rev. W. 8. Farnsworth. LL.D.— 
Judge T. P. Redfield, of the Vermont Supreme 
Court. A. M.—E. H. Pettingill, M.D., S. M. 
Dorr, and J. D. Guild, M. D. 


...-Honorary degrees at the University of 
Vermont, June 28th : A.M.—Luther Loomis, of 
Lawrence, and Russell 8. Taft, of Burlington. 
Pv.D.—Prof. Selim H. Peabody, of Chicago. 
LL. D.—S. W. Thayer, M.D., of Burlington, Vt. 


....The corner-stone of the Pennell! Insti- 
tute, at Gray, Me., was laid on June 23d. It is 
to be of brick, two stories high, and will cost 
$20,000. Mr. Pennell is to endow the school 
with $20,000, when the building is finished. 


....The requirements of the general and 
special courses at Cornell have been made more 
stringent. Twocourses of science have been 
established, one of which requires more math- 
ematics and physics than the other. 


....The graduating class of Brown Univers- 
ity numbered 55. The honorary degree of 
A.M. was cofiferred upon Rev. J. M. Morton, 
of New London, N. H., and Rey. E. H. John- 
son, of Providence. 


....8t. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., 
graduated 10 bachelors of arts on June 27th. 
It conferred the degree of D.D. on Rey. I. L. 
Townsend, chaplain of the U. 8. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


...-Knox College, Galesburg, Ill, has 9 
seniors, 11 juniors, 10 sophomores, 23 freshmen, 
137 in Knox Seminary, and 175in Knox Acad- 
emy. Total, deducting names given more than 
once, 327. 

....At the University of Rochester, on June 
27th, the degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on Rey. J. W. B. Clark, of Albion, and 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, of Brooklyn. 


....The last freshman class of Trinity Col- 
lege was the largest that ever entered the insti- 
tution, and the prospects are that the class 
soon to enter will be still larger. 


....-Norwich University, Norwich, Vt., had 
its 43d commencement June 2lst. Graduates, 
8. Rev. T. J. Taylor, of Windsor, delivered 
the annual address. 


...-Lafayette College graduated, on June 
27th, 40 bachelors of arts, 6 bachelors of phi- 
losophy, 12 civil engineers, and 5 mechanical 
engineers. 


----Honorary degrees at Trinity College, 
June 28th: M.A.—Rev. G. J. Magill, of Lenox- 
ville, Can.; A. M. Swift ; and James C. Knox. 


...» Tufts College conferred no honorary de- 
grees this year. 


..-. Vassar graduated a class of 45 on June 
27th. 





Pebbles. 


A TWo-FoOT rule: keep your feet dry. 





.... The grave-digger is the king of spades. 


....-Cool, but not always collected: an ice- 
bill. 


.... Walking in your sleep is now termed a 
tranceaction. 


...-An Irish agricultural journal says that 
potatoes should be boiled in cold water. 


... The man who keeps cool is happier than 
the man who keeps school, this weather, 


....“'The Inebriate’s Home,’ says a morn- 
ing paper. Glad to hear it. Hope he’ll stay 
there. 


-»-.-Mr. Moody says: “If you cannot be 
a lighthouse, be a candle.’’? But a candle is 
wicked. 


....A young man who went to Texas this 
spring has telegraphed home to his father: 
* Fatted calf for one.’’ 


.... We are obliged to decline a sketch from 
‘* A Pioneer of Washington Territory.’’ Wedo 
not want any Washingto. pie on here. 


...“* My son, remember that your character 
ought to shine better than your boots.” ‘* Sup- 
pose | blacken it, then, father?” 


...“* Plenty of milk in your cans this morn- 
ing??? the customer asked a milkman, And 
tbe milkman nodded gravely as he replied: 
“ Chalk-full,”? 


.-.-It was Tom Moore who compared love to 
a potato, because it shoots from the eyes ; and 
Lord Byron who amended it, by remarking that 
it grew less by paring. 

....The humblest can do something toward 
making the local paper interesting. If you 
cannot be a defaulting bank-clerk, you can, at 
least, step on a piece of orange-peel and sprain 
your ear, 


..--Anindulgent father urged an indolent 
son to rise. ‘*Remember,” said he, ‘that the 
early bird catches the worm.”’ ‘ What do I 
care for worms?’ growled the youth. ‘* Mother 
won’t let me go fisbin’.’’ 


.-. “Yes, ma’am, I broke the vase,” said 
Bridget; ‘‘but it wasn’t worth anything.” 
‘What do you mean, Bridget?” ‘‘ Why, you 
told me, ma’am, yourself, never to use it for 
anything.” Sevres china! 


-...A man ate seven cucumbers, a few 
radishes, a basket of strawberries, and drank 
a part of a goblet of water before going to 
bed last night. To-day he says: ‘‘ A person has 
no business to drink water just before retir- 


7 ” 
ing. 


....Mr. Spyker’s boy remarked, in the pres- 
ence of both parents: ‘“‘ Ma, I saw Pa kiss you 
in the woodshed, last evening.” ‘* Hush! 
Johnnie. Your Pa never committed such a 
foolish act!” ‘Yes, he did, Ma. ’Cause I 
thought it was Jane; and Jane says it wasn’t 
her, but you!”’ 


...‘'Obh, save my wife!’ shouted a man 
whose wife had fallen overboard in the Hudson 
River, recently. They succeeded in rescuing 
her. And her husband tenderly embraced her, 
saying: ‘‘My dear, if you’d been drowned, 
what should I have done? Lain’t going to let 
you carry the pocketbook again.” 


...-A Pennsylvania Dutchman, who married 
his second wife soon after the funeral of the 
first, was visited with a two hours’ serenade, 
in token of disapproval. He expostulated 
pathetically thus: ‘I say, poys, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselfs to be making all dis 
noise ven dar vas a funeral here so soon.”’ 


....first Briton: ‘‘Hi suppose yo’ve ’eard 
the news from Hamerica?’’ Second Briton: 
‘‘Hi cawn’t say that hi’ave. Hi don’t take 
much hinterest in Hamerican affairs.”?” F. B.: 
‘Well, the Hamericans, you know, ’ave ’ad 
what they called a republic. Now, the ’ole 
thing is gone, hand they’ve put the govern- 
ment hunder a count.” 8S. B.: “H’im not 
hastonished at all. Hi knew that blawsted 
country would soon be haping hour hinstitu- 
tions,’’ 


...-‘‘And, above all, my love,’’ were the part- 
ing werds of a Detroit woman to her daughter, 
asthe hack to convey the newly-wedded pair 
to the depot drew up-at the door—‘“‘ above all, 
Nellie, if you should quarrel (for Reginald is 
but a man and life is full of thorns), remember 
that your first duty is to yourself as a lady and 
a housekeeper. Order and neatness above all 
things. Never hit your husband with a rolling- 
pin or a potato-masher. You could never for- 
give yourself if the result of such a blow were 
to be the appearance of a hair at table in a dish 
of mashed potatoes or a pie-crust when you 
had company at tea. The poker will do quite 
as well and is infinitely more ladylike. Good- 
bye. Write every day, and don’t forget your 
poorold mother. Boo! hoo!” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


APPLEGARTH, W. C., ord. at Media, Penn. 

BARLOW, F. N., removes from Monroe, Mich., 
to Santa Clara, Cal. 

BOWER, H. L., Evangel ch., Chicago, IIL, re- 
signs. 

BURR, J. D., removes from Chicago, Ill, to 
Corning, Iowa. 

CHRISTY, D.M., ord. at Byron, Ohio, June 
19th. 

COATES, A. 8., Schuyler Lake, N. Y., called 
to Portland, Oregon. 

CONNER, 8. T., ord. at Alexandria, Neb., 
recently. 

GAULT, J. Emory, closed his labors at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

GOODWIN, E., called to Thompsonville, Wis. 

HAMMACK, J. W., removes from Clifton to 
Adams, Ind. 

HOUSE, Homer L., Rochester, N. Y., accepts 
call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

HUTTON, J. B., Atlanta, Ill., resigns. 

LAMB, I. W., removes from Novi to Danville, 
Mich. 

McMACKIN, B., ord. at New Castle, Del. 

MORGAN, CHARLES, ord. at Uniontown, Ohio» 
June 2ist. 

PADLEFORD, A. J., accepts call to Calais, 
Me. 

PIE RCE, D. J., Portland, Oregon, resigns. 

POWELL, T., removes from Zanesville to Ge- 
neva, Ohio. 

RELYEA, 8. T., editor Southern Baptist, Me- 
ridian, Miss., died recently. 

SWAINHART, G., ord. at Salt Creek, Ohio. 

TISDALE, E. W., ord. recently at Salisbury» 
Md. 

TOLMAN, F. W., Dexter, Me., accepts call to 
Southampton, N. H. 

TUCK, B. F., Bernardstown, resigns and ac- 
cepts call to Belchertown, Maes. 

TUCKER, C. F., Mason City, Iowa, resigns. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., Owatonna, Minn., re- 
signs. 

WILCOX, A. J., Ticonderoga, N. Y., resigns, to 
accept call to St. John, New Brunswick, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
a 8. J., Warren, Mass., dismissed June 
th. 


AVERY, Wm. T., Conway, removes to Lanes- 
boro, Mass. 

BERRY, Loren F., Yale Seminary, ord. and 
inst. at Plantsville, Conn. 

CAMPBELL, D. A., supplies Big Spring, Jack- 
son, and Westfield, Wis. 


= = B., closes his pastorate in Hebron, 


COOPER, H., New Castle, Del., accepts invi- 
tation to supply Marion, N. Y. 

CROSBY, B. 8., takes charge of the church at 
Arvonia, Kansas. 

DANCHER, Joun H., ord. at Springfield, Mass. 

DEWEY, W.C., ord. to the work of foreign 
missionary at Toulon, Ill. 

DYER, E. Porter, Shrewsbury, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

ECKMAN, J. K., Osborne, takes charge of the 
cburches at Bloomington and Cedarville, 
Kansas. 

FIFIELD, C. W., Huntington, Mass, accepts 
call to Crary’s Mills, N. Y. 

HALLIDAY, J. C., supplies Somerset, Mass. 

HOFFMAN, Joun H., begins his pastorate at 
Henniker, N. H. 

JONES, James I., ord. at Farmington Falls, 
Mass. 

JONES, N. I., Centerville, Mass., dismissed. 

JUCHAN, GEorGE, Boston, Mass., accepts call 
to Halifax, N. 8. 

LONGLEY, M. M., Dwight, Ill., resigns. 

MARSLAND, Joun, inst. at Mill River, Mass., 
June 20th. 

MATSON, A. L., closes his labors at Dover, 
Kansas. 

NEWCOMB, L., accepts call to Waushara, 
Kansas. 

ROGERS, E. E., Emaka, accepts call to 
Wabaunsee, Kan. 

SEAVER, W. R., Muskegon, Mich., resigns. 

SLACK, H.L., Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Chester, Vt. 

SMITH, F. J., supplies Darlington, Wis. 

SPAULDING, L. T., Broad Brook, accepts call 
to Chester, Conn. 

SPERRY, W. G., Yale Seminary, supplies Blair, 
Nebraska, during his vacation. 


TEMPLE, C. M., supplies Templeton and 
Baldwinsville, Mass. 


THURSTON, C. A. G., who has supplied North 
Raynham, Mass., accepts call to the pas- 
torate. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


BUTTON, G. H., ord., at North Scriba, N. Y. 

HOOPER, Wo., Rutland, O., died recently. 

ROBINSON, J. C., settles at Burns, Ill. 

SPENCER, M. W., Pierrepont, N. Y., resigns. 

WEST, Geo., ord. at Loon Lake, N. Y. 
LUTHERAN. 

BAUMAN, J. A., Delmont, Pa., chosen pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Normal School at 
Kutztown, Pa. 

FISCHER, CHrisTIAN GODFREY, ord, at Allen- 
town, Pa. 

er Louis, ord, at Allentown, 

a. 


RATH, Myron Oscak, ord. at Allentown, Pa. 


ROSENBERG, J. A., Churchtown, accepts call 
to Livingston, N.Y. 








SCHEFFER, J. A., inst. at Mahone Bay, Nova 
Scotia. 

SMITH, Lewis, ord. at‘Allentown, Pa. 

UPP, Jacos Q., ord. at Allentown, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
~~ J. M., ord. at Holland Patent, 


CRAIG, Gaonca, Chili, called to Westernville, 


HERRON, Joun, accepts call to Atlantic, Ia. 

LUDLOW, James M., D.D., New York City, 
rte = call to Westminster Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

ere = W., a Ill., died recently, 

MORAN, E. E., Princeton Sem., ord. and inst. 
at Cream Ridge, N. J. 

POAGE, J. B., removes from Lagrange, Mo., 
to Red Oak, Iowa. 

POOL, Geo. H., 4th ch., Philadelphia, Pa., dis- 
missed. 

PRESTLEY, W. H., inst. at Decatur, Ill. 

REED, M. W., accepts call to First ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

REED, ALEXANDER, D. D., Philadelphia, 
Penn., called to Denver City, Col. 

RODGERS, Davin B., inst. at West Liberty, O. 

ROMMEL, W. C., Helena, Montana, resigns. 

STURGES, 8S. 8., Harrington, Del., died re- 
cently. 

SULZAR, N., inst. at Salem, Mo. 

WORK, C. L., ord. and iust. at Mt. Zion ch., 
Zanesville Presbytery, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ARCHDEACON, J. Q., ord. deacon at New 
York recently. 

BODLEY, H. I., ord. deacon at New York re- 
cently. 

CHAPIN, Wo. M., ord. deacon at Middletown, 
Conn. 

COTTON, H. E., ord. deacon at Hartford, 
Conn. 


EMBURY, W. O., ord. deacon at New York 
recently. 


FERGUSON, J. D., Northfield, Minn., resigns. 

GRAHAM, A. J., ord. deacon at Omaha, Neb. 

HILL, Howarp F., ord. priest at Concord, 
1 2S 


JACOBS, Wo. E., ord. deacon at Omaha, Neb. 
JONES, RoBert W., ord. deacon at Omaha, 
Neb. 


LOVE, Joseru, ord. deacon at Omaha, Neb. 

MARKS, [saac N., ord. deacon at New Or- 
leans, La. 

McEWAN, Wo. L., ord. deacon at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

MOORE, MELVILLE M., ord. priest at New Or- 
leans, La. 

PERCIVAL, H. R., ord. deacon at New York 
recently. 


PERKINS, NEwTON, ord. deacon at New 
York recently. 


ROBINSON, N. F., ord. priest at New York re- 


cently. 

SARTWELLE, W. D., ord. priest at Houston, 
Texas. 

SMITH, Victor T., ord. deacon at New York 
recently. 

SHORT, Cuaruzs L., ord. priest at New York 
recently. 

SWORD, Joun, ord. priest at New York re- 
cently. 

TREZEVANT, Rosert B., Batesville, Ark., 
resigns. 


WHITTEMORE, Cuar.es T., ord. deacon at 
New York recently. 


WILLES, Ex.s D., called to All Saints parish, 
Calvert County, Md. 


REFORMED (DUTCH), 


GRIFFIS, Wo. E., ord. and inst. at First ch., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

SCHLEGEL, Jacos, inst. over German Evan- 
gelical ch., New York City. 

STEELE, Joun, D. D., Paterson, N. J., called 
to East Greenbush, N. Y. 


VAN GIESON, A. P., Poughkeepsie, declines 
call to Hudson, N. Y. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


BOHNER, F. F., resigns at Milton, Pa. 

CHRIST, J.J., ord. and inst. at Catasauqua, 
Penn. 

HERR, W., accepts call to Marion, Ohio. 

NAU, H., accepts call to Mount Eaton, O. 


PONTIOUS, J. W., inst. over Zion’s charge, 
Crawford Co., Pa. 


RUPP, Wi1114M, accepts call to Manchester, 
Md. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
FITZGERALD, J. H., Hillsboro, N. C., inst. 
recently. 
GAMMON, J. P., Newport, Tenn., called to 
Asheville, N. C. 
GARRISS, H. B., ord. and inst. at Whiteville, 
N.C. 


HAZEN, James K., has been chosen secretary 
of the Publication Department. 

KERR, Rosert P.; Lexington, Mo., resigns, to 
accept call to Thomasville, Ga. 

McALPINE, Rosert B., ord. at Uniontown 
Ala. 

McELWEE, W. M., Louisville, Ky., accepts 
call to Palestine, Texas. 


UNiIVERSALIST. 


BISBEE, F. A., ord at Spencer, Mass. 

COFFIN, E. W., accepts call to Bernardstown 
and Leyden, Mass. 

JEWELL, W. H., called to North Orange, 
Mass. 

NASH, C. E., supplies Abington, Mass. 

WHITMAN, Harrison 8., ord. at Mechanics’ 
Falls, Me. 
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Literature. 


A prompt mention én our list of ‘* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


SCHAFF’S CREEDS OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM.* 


Tuts important work of Dr. Schaff’s 
fills a vacant place in the theological 
shelves and at once becomes a standard 
for reference. Other students have felt 
the need of a collection of the creeds 
of Christendom, and some of them bave 
proposed to make such a collection; but it 
has remained for Dr. Schaff to carry out the 
work, which, as he remarks in his preface, 
ought to have been undertaken by some 
one a long time ago. A growth of Chris- 
tian charity and catholicity has rendered 
its preparation at the present time not only 
possible but necessary. The study of com- 
parative theology is by no means confined 
to radicals or iconoclasts. The most con- 
servative and orthodox find in it a valuable 
aid to their work and no small strengthen- 
ing of their faith. If this applies to the 
non-Christian religions, it seems even more 
intimately connected with the divisions of 
Christendom itself. Dr. Schaff’s three 
stately volumes contain all that is necessary 
for the study of the various creeds and for 
the comparison of one with another. It is 
fortunate that the collection of the symbols 
fell into such competent hands. Dr. 
Schaff’s labors have not been those of a 
mere gatherer; he has added to the creeds 
a valuable historical introduction and copi- 
ous notes. The introduction occupies the 
entire first volume of more than 900 pages. 
It is a doctrinal history of the Church, 
showing how its great creeds have been 
formulated and analyzing their nature and 
expression. In the second volume Dr. 
Schaff begips by presenting the few confes- 
sions of faith found in the Bible, which he 
follows with the Ante-Nicene Rules of Faith 
aud the (cumenical, Greek, and Latin 
creeds, down to the Vatican Decrees and 
the propositions of the recent Old Catholic 
Conferences at Bonn. The third volume is 
taken up with the creeds of the Anglican, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Presbyterian, and 
lesser and later Protestant confessions, 
coming down as late as the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. The various creeds and 
confessions are printed, in all cases, in the 
original languages, an English translation 
being appended in parallel columns. The 
work differs from Winer’s ‘‘ Confessions of 
Christendom” in its completeness and in 
the lesser prominence it gives to explicit 
indications of divergence. Nor does it, 
like Dr. J. A. Moehler’s Roman Catholic 
work on “ Symbolism,” point out the errors 
of one set of opinions to contrast them with 
the truths of another set. It is impartial 
without being indifferent; it is a history 
rather than an argument. The editing of 
the whole has been done with the utmost 
care. Dr. Schaff is himself a competent 
scholar, whose specialty is church history 
and who has thoroughly prepared himself 
for the present task. In its completion he 
has also relied upon the assistance of other 
divines in England and this country, among 
whom are Rev. Drs. Charles A. Briggs, E. 
A. Gilman, Gilbert Haven, A. A. Hodge, 
C. P. Krauth, Howard Osgood, Henry B. 
Smith, E. A. Washburn, Edmund de Schwei- 
nitz, and William R. Williams, repre 
senting various bodies of Christians. 
That Dr. Krauth has lent his aid is worthy 
of note, for he would have been a very 
competent editor for a work of this sort. 

The three volumes will be a necessity to 
every clergyman or layman who cares to 
make a scientific study of theology. The 
books are as interesting as they are valua- 
ble, and in them will be found rich material 
for thought and investigation. This is the 
quarry from which each may draw the 
stones for his own ecclesiastical edifice. 


—_— 











* THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM, with a History 
and Critical Notes. By PHILIP ScHaAFF,D.D. 3 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 
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One of the botanical events of the year is 
the publication of Mr. Darwin’s Cross-Fertiliza- 
tion and Self-Fertilization in Flowers (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York). It is the result of seven 
or eight years of severe and continuous experi- 
ment and is & monument of careful, pains- 
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taking industry. But it must be a great disap- 
pointment'to those who thought they were Mr. 
Darwin’s followets and have been urging that 
flowers are beicg cross-fertilized in every direc- 
tion. Mr. Darwin here shows that flower in- 
sects generally exhaust one plant of the honey 
in the opened flowers before they go to another 
plant, and that they collect pretty clean all that 
is to be found in one district before they go to 
another district, so that the pollen brought toa 
flower will, in all probability, be from another 
on the same plant or from plants close by. 
But this Mr. Darwin hardly designs to call 
cross-fertilization.. In all his experiments he 
found no more good to result from this sort of 
fertilization than when the pollen came from 
the flower’s own anthers. It is only when the 
pollen is brought from a plant that has 
been growing under very different conditions, 
and applied to the seed-bearing plant, that any 
marked results have been found in the progeny. 
For instance, if a pea be grown inthe Middle 
United States, it degenerates. The heat is un- 
suited to its constitution. Seedsmen, there- 
fore, generally raise their stock peas in Cana- 
da. But, according to Mr. Darwin’s experience, 
if pollen could be brought from Canada and 
applied to those growing in the Middle States, 
the progeny would be nearly as much benefited 
as if the Northern plant had been grown in 
Canada. That this would be the effect is clear- 
ly proved by Mr. Darwin’s experiments, and 
it isa great thing that this highly vitalizing 
power has been proved. If Mr. Darwin’s labors 
had resulted in this only, it would be a great 
thing to establish. But this is not proving, by 
any means, that cross-fertilization is any great 
element in progress; for an insect would be 
just as likely to carry the pollen from 
the weak American to the strong Cana- 
dian pea as to carry the stronger Canadian 
pollen South. The chances are just even- 
ly balanced and matters remain exactly as 
they were before. The small number of botan- 
ists in this country who have, against heavy 
odds, held this doctrine, and have contended 
that what some imagined to be elaborate ar- 
rangements for cross: fertilization for the races’ 
benefit might, with equal propriety, be re- 
garded as arrangements for gradually passiog 
the race away, will certainly derive comfort 
from Mr. Darwin’s book. 


.... The Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) deserves its 
title, for it is a monthly collection of pictures 
good enough to loox at long and carefully. 
Its ‘‘ heliogravures’’ seem to be abandoned for 
the present, and the magazine pays more strict 
attention to its specialty of etchings, of which 
two are presented in each issue, and very en- 
joyable they always are. This month’s num- 
ber (June) has for its etching subjects a “ Girl 
with an Apple,”’ by Flameng, from Greuze, and 
“The Princess Mary,’’ by A. Mongin, from Sir 
Peter Lely. There is also a fac simile engray- 
ing from Diirer. Flameng’s picture is admir- 
able. He and R. 8. Chattock are, to our 
thinking, the best contributors to the maga- 
zine. The text, as usual, is good, but scanty. 
Not much can be done in sixteen pages of 
large type. This is why the Turner biograph- 
ical series so drags; but the editor announces 
that its publication is only postponed, to be 
resumed at the earliest opportunity. It is the 
most honest story of the life of that illiterate 
and crochety man of genius that has yet ap- 
peared, and we await its completion with in- 
terest. One of the articles in the number js on 
E. G.Squier’s Peru book, by G. A. Simcox,who 
accepts Mr. Squier’s investigations as conclu- 
sive and merely summarizes the volume. 


..«-The first part of The Large System-Book 
of Christian Worship, Rites, Discipline, and 
Doctrine is published for the author, James 
Chrystal, by T. Whittaker. It is a wild scheme 
of church doctrine and ritual, written in a 
pseudo-antique style that sounds like a clumsy 
burlesque of the Prayer Book, and interspersed 
with new names for the days and months and 
other equally whimsical matter. The author’s 
scheme will hardly be adopted by any existing 
church, though it is ‘‘ proposed for use in any 
episcopally-governed reformed communion.” 
One of Elder Chrystal’s aims. is *‘ to help the 
tottering cause of sound doctrine in the Angli- 
can communion by raising new bulwarks 
against the assaults of the Romanizing idola- 
ters and creature servers and heresiarchs, John 
Keble, dead in his sins, whose admiring biog- 
rapher, Coleridge, even, hints at his cheerless 
end, E. B. Pusey, Orby Shipley, aud other ene- 
mies of God.”’ 


....-The Harpers publish in very handsome 
style, with numerous and beautiful illustra- 
tions, Art HZducation Applied to Industry, by 
Maj. George Ward Nichols, of Cincinnati. The 
book aims to describe the nature and uses of 
art education, its management in Europe, and 
its application to industrial pursuits ; and to 
urge its adoption in this country. The author 
shows why it is needed here and unfolds a 
system of instruction well adapted to the in- 
stitutions and wants of this country. Art ed- 
ucation, a8 he defines the term, tncludes'in- 





struction in whatever is. beautiful in such 








trades and occupations as that of the potter, 
the fresco-painter, the ornamentation of mon- 
uments, the manufature of bronzes, etc. The 
book is a full popular manual of the subject 
and is much better adapted for use in America 
than foreign works of similar nature. 


.... The Art Journal for July (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is a fine number. Its three steel pictures 
are “Hester Prynne and Pear),’ from painting 
by G. H. Boughton, whose spccialty is early 
New England; ‘The First Hope”? (a mother 
and baby), by C. F. Jalabert ; and ‘‘ The Game 
at Cards,’”’ by J. L. Meissonier. _Mr. Boughton 
has finely expressed the sadness of Hester, the 
innocence of her little girl, and the cruel curi- 
osity and aversion of the people. The articles 
include papers on Birket Foster, by Charles E. 
Pascoe; Venice, Japanese lacquer ware, decora- 
tive design, Moorish, Persian, and Rhodian 
pottery, by C. W. Elliott ; and continuations of 
the Norway and Pacific Railway series. Mrs. 
Lucy Hooper begins to write of the Paris Sa- 
lon of ’77, and a set of articles on the current 
London Exhibition is also begun: 


...-Rey. Dr. E. B. Crisman, of St. Louis, has 
had the happy thought to collect a series of 
biographies of the old men of his denomina- 
tion, the Cumberland Presbyterian, in order to 
promote the taste for reading among the 
young, to give examples of Christian piety, 
and to preserve perishable denominational his- 
tory. There are going to be six little volumes, 
of which the first, a 16mo of 132 pages, is 
issued by Perrin & Smith, of St. Louis. It 
briefly chronicles the lives of eleven old men 
of the church in question, all still livieog and 
of an average agecf77 years. The sketches 
are partly autobiographical and possess con- 
siderable interest, as so many records of faith- 
ful Christian labor could not fail to do. There 
is no danger of collecting too much material of 
this sort. 


.... Vest pocket volumes multiply, but not too 
fast for the demand. This popular series is 
selling, this summer, as fast as the publishers 
can print it. The last four issues are another 
volume of Favorite Poems, this time by John 
Greenleaf Whittier ; Legends of New England, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; A Rivermouth Romance, 
by T. B. Aldrich ; and Miss Mehetabel’s Son, by 
the same author. The Whittier collection in- 
cludes the best of his national poems, aud such 
recent verses as ‘“‘ The Prayer of Agassiz.”” In 
the Hawthorne book the tales are: ‘‘ The Gray 
Champion,” ‘‘ The Maypole of Merry Mount,” 
‘Endicott and the Red Cross,’? and ‘‘ Roger 
Malvin’s Burial.’* Mr. Aldrich’s two sketches 
are in his well-known and charming prose style, 
‘“*A Rivermouth Romance’’ beiog especially 
enjoyable. 


...In Living Questions of the Age (J. B. Lip 
pincott & Co.) Rev. James B. Walker, the au- 
thor of the very popular ‘‘ Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation,” discusses certain theologic- 
al questions of constant interest, which are now- 
adays up for special discussion—such as the use 
of the Bible iu the schools, which Dr. Walker fa- 
vors, the reality of immortality, the untenability 
of atheism, the nature of the atonement, the fal- 
lacy of Parkerism, the relations between Gere- 
sis and geology, and the propriety of giving 
women the ballot, whieh the writer. denies. 
Most of the book has been previously printed. 
It is written in Dr. Walker’s well-known style, 
which is clear and readable, and is coustructed 
in his usual philosophical manner. 


....The monthly supplements (price 25 
cents) to The Popular Science Monthly continue 
to be very good miscellanies of curreat English 
reading. We have found them, of late, more 
interesting than the magazine itself. The July 
bumber, the third of the series, has among its 
art'cles ‘‘ Christianity and Patriotism,’’ by Rev. 
Dr. R. F. Littledale; *‘ Sir Walter Scott and his 
Dogs ’’; ‘* The Soul and Future Life,” by Fred- 
eric Harrison; and ‘“‘ Beer and the Temperance 
Problem,” by Charles Graham. The latter 
writer favors temperance reform by the im- 
provement of beer and the promotion of the 
German habit of leisurely drinking in pleasant 
resorts—this, of course, for the working 
classes, 


..-.In the last two volumes of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s Poems of Places (James R. Osgood & Co.) 
Spain eccupies most of the space; but Portu- 
gal has 72 pages, Belgium 107, and Holland 51. 
Belgium’s allotment is explained by the fact 
that it includes Bruges, Ghent, and Waterloo. 
Even poor old unromantie Holland has been 
celebrated by a few English-speaking bards, 
whose poems the editor has industriously 
hunted out. In Spain, of course, there is a 
wealth of material, and the selections show 
how thoroughly it has been worked up. Any 
country that can furnish a river named Guadal- 
quivir is sure of bards to glorify its beauties, 
natural and human. 


.... Here are four more volumes of the Vest- 
Pocket Series (James R. Osgood & Co.): a 
book apiece of Favorite Poems, excellently 
chosen, by Alfred Tennyson and Thomas Hood; 
Hawthorne’s “The Great Stone Face,” “The 
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Great Carbuncle,” ‘and ‘The Ambitious 
Guest,” grouped together as Tales of the White 
Hills; and three pieces by Carlyle (in one vol- 
ume), as follows: ‘“‘On the Choice of Books,”’ 
an address before Edinburgh students ; “‘ The 
Moral Philosophy Chair at Edinburgh,’’ a letter 
to Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling: and a “ Farewell 
Letter,” on the expiration of the author’s 
term of service as lord rector of Edinburgh 


, University. ” 


....Her Lovers (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by 


| Sue Harry Clagett, is a tolerably readable but 


very far from satisfactory novel. The charae- 

ters are neither agreeable nor natural, and the 

heroine contrives to do an amount of mischfef | 
which would not be easily accounted for weré! 
her vietfms not of the same general stamp as 

the object of their adoration. One of them 

ignobly dies of drunkenness and another per- 
ishes respectably ia a hospital, whereupon 

M gnonette, the worker of their woe, devotes 

herself, in the usual manner, to the alleviation 
of poverty and disease in general—clad, of 
course, in plain habiliments of black. 


....A. 8. Barnes & Co. reissue, under the 
title of Willis’s Historical Reader, Dr. William 
Francis Collier’s ‘Great Events of History,” 
‘first published in this country by J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co. It is not a historical reader, 
like Anderson’s, for instance, which was made 
up of extracts from various works, so grouped 
as to form a loosely-connected record. Itisa 
concise summary of leading events, from the 
Creation to the Franco-German War; and, al- 
though the chapters are necessarily condensed, 
they are not too much so, we think, for school 
‘reading, when accompanied by the judicious 
comments of a competent teacher. 


| ....James R. Osgood & Co. continue their 
useful little series of books on the Eastern 
question with one on Servia and Roumaria, en- 
titled The Principalities of the Danube, and writ- 
ten by George M. Towle, a writer of special in- 
formation on the subject. Within modest 
space is given a good account of both the 
countries, soon likely to be ground under the 
soldier’s heel. With plenty of information and 
a pleasing literary style, Mr. Towle could not 
well fail to give us a book well worth reading, 
and euch he has offered. The volume contains 
a map and four portraits. 


.... Coronation (Noyes, Snow & Co., Boston), 
by Rev. E. P. Tenney, is an eccentric sort of a 
book, but one which is decidedly enjoyable 
reading. Such a nut pays forthe cracking. In 
a quaint fashion, and ia the shape of a rambling 
and discursive narrative, the author presents 
the story of a life which fails before the world, 
but succeeds in its development and mastery of 
self. There is all through its chapters a very 
agreeable flavor of the ‘‘ forest and sea,’ men- 
tioned by the author in his sub-title. The bcok 
is beautifully printed and bound. 


. .»Lives of Moody and Sankey are still in 
demand, and each, we suppose, finds its own 
public. The latest is by Rev. Eifas Nason, who 
calls his book The American Evangelists (D. Lo- 
throp & Co.). It differs from others in having 
better steel and wood engravings, in bringing 
its story down to date, in printing an article on 
the influence of sacred song in religii us work, 
and in presenting memoirs of the late P. P. 
Bliss and Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Music Hall 
fame. The account of Mr. Moody’s boyhood 
is also fuller than usual. 


...-Baldwin’s Monthly is always interesting ; 
but the June number seems to us specially 
readable. Among its contents are articles on 
“ American Periodical Literature,” by F. E. 
Pond; St. Paul’s, London, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith ; the silk-worm, by [da B. Roberts ; 
weddings, by Mrs. A. E. Barr; and negro min- 
strelsy, by A. C.Gordon. There is also.a poem 
by Mrs. Akers Allen. This monthly is an agree 
able literary miscellany and is much better 
worth reading and filing than many periodicals 
of greater pretensions. 


....Under the title of Memorials of a Young 
Christianis published a sermon on the death of 
Gordon L, Mansir, of Great Barrington, Mass , 
delivered by Rey. 8. Fitch, pastor of the Meth- 
odist church in that place. Mr. Mansir was an 
active member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and was justly considered to be a 
model of earnest young manhood, notwith- 
standing his modesty. The pamphlet has a 
good photographic portrait and is printed by 
Frank Wood, 352 Washington Street, Boston. 


....The new foreign novels are The American 
Senator (Harper & Brothers), by Anthony Trol- 
lope, in which our countryman plays a rather 
subordinate part and is not even a striking 
burlesque ; The Marquis of Lossie (J: B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), one of George Maedonald’s 
well-written, placid, and just a’ bit tiresome 
stories ; and (in. the ‘‘Leisure Hour Series ’’) 
Lola, by A. Griffiths, and Poet and Merchant, by 
Berthold Auerbach, translated by Rey. Charles 
T. Brooks (Henry Holt & Co.), 


...A set-of pamphlets, to be called Pulpi 
Teachings on Great Subjects, has beer begun by 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of which the first volume 
will be devoted to the consideration of ‘The 
Nature or Work of Christ,’”’ with Revs. Howard 
Crosby, E. A. Washburn, L. D. Bevan, H. W. 
Bellows, E. H. Chapin, T. D. Anderson, W. F. 
Morgan, and Chauncy Giles as contributors— 
certainly a sufficiently wide variety. Number 
2 is by Dr. Bellows, on ‘‘ The Sacrificial Ele- 
ment in Christianity.’’ 


....A brief but excellent” manual of The 
Mythology of Greece and Rome is published by 
the Harpers in their ‘‘Students’ Smaller Series,” 
the author being O. Seemann, a German, avd 
the translator Mr. G. H. Bianchi, of Cambridge 
University. It is specially devoted to the rela- 

“Mon of mythology to art and is full of pic- 
tures. The style is readable and the book is 
well suited for reference use in schools. We 
are glad to see that the familiar spelling of 
names is retained. 


..-D. Lothrop & Co. issue, in good style, a 
new €#dition (the ninth) of Mrs. Margaret 
Wood Lawrence’s Light on the Dark River, a 
life of Mrs. Henrietta A. L. Hamlin, the mis- 
siovary in Turkey. This book has had a 
steady sale for twenty-four years, and has de- 
served it. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Sr., in his intro- 
duction, now reprinted, paid tribute to its 
value as an indication of the possibilities of 
woman’s Christian work. 


..- Songs of Faith (8. Brainard’s Sons, Cleve- 
land), edited by J. H. Tenney and Rev. E. A. 
Hoffman, contains many of the popular revival 
and camp-mecting hymns of Bliss, Saukey, 
Lowry, and others, together with new ones ard 
a selection of the old standards. 


TEE 


LITERARY NEWS. 


A NEw book by James M. Bailey is prom 
ised by Lee & Shepard. 


An English translation ef Dr. Max Duncker’s 
“History of Antiquity” is in press. 


The Marquis of Lorne is engaged upon a new 
metrical version of the Psalms. 


Prof. Shairp, the new professor of poetry at 
Oxford, is about to publish a book “On the 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature.’’ 


Mr. Franklin Taylor is the author of a man- 
ual of piano-forte playing, to appear in Mac- 
millan & Co.’s series of primers. 


Clara Louise Kellogg, of all persons, will be 
among the contributors to the Midsummer 
Holiday number of Scribner’s Monthly. 


Miss Cicely Morney Marston, a sister of the 
blind English poet, Philip Bourke Marston, 
will contribute to the next Wike Awake. 


A new book, ‘‘ From Over the Sea,’ by the 
author of “Ove Summer,” Miss Blanche 
Willis Howard, is announced by James R, 
Osgood & Co. 

The Midsummer Holiday number of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly will contain the opening chapters 
of Miss Adeline Trafton’s new novel, entitled 
** His Inheritance.” 


Sir Charles Dilke is collecting materials for a 
history of the nineteenth century, although he 
does not intend that any portion of his work 
shall appear for many years. 


A new juvenile by Mrs. Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller, iy promised by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
for the fall. Its title will be ‘“‘ Captain Fritz: 
His Friends and Adventures.” 


The poems of Minna Kleeberg, a German 
poet who has been praised by Freiligrath and 
Longfellow, are to be issued in a volume by 
Henry Knoefel, of Louisville, Ky. 


* Hillside and Seaside Poetry,” edited by 
Lucy Larcom and uniform with her selection 
of ‘“ Roadside Poems,” will be published by 
James R. Osgood & Co. this summer. 


While theological literature formed twenty 
years ago a fourth of the annual book publica- 
tion of Germany, it now covers only one-tenth. 
It holds its own in this country pretty well. 


Estes & Lauriat will add to their ‘‘ Cobweb 
Series”? “Forbidden Fruit,’ from the German 
of Hacklander, and a new novel by Mrs. C. V. 
Hamilton, author of ‘Woven of Many 
Threads,” entitled ‘‘ My Bonnie Lass.”’ 


Mr. R. R. Bowker, who writes the literary 
notes in The Tribune, has a knack of getting 
news about books and authors before other 
folks find themout. Mr. Bowker is also one of 
the editors of The Publishers’ Weekly. 


Last week, by pure carelessness, we called 
Mr. R. R. Bowker the assistant editor of Serib- 
ner’s Monthly. The reviewer read the poem 
more carefully than the author’s name, and 
thought that Mr. R. Watson Gilder wrote it. 


The author of “ Deirdré,” Dr. Robert D. 
Joyce, will have a long poem in the midsummer 
holiday number of Scribner. Its title is “‘ Re- 
fiections ’’ and it may be considered a confes- 
sion of the author’s literary preferences. The 
poem is dedicated to Dr. Holmes, 
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Henry Sweet is engaged on a ‘“‘ Hand-book of 
Phonetics,” to be published by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. It will give a practical sum- 
mary of the latest results of phonetic investiga- 
tion, at home and abroad, together with original 
observations. Mr, Sweet is a master of the 
subject. 


The first works to appear in the “ English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library,’’ to be re- 
published here by Osgood, are a translation of 
Prof. Lange’s History of Materialism, of which 
the first of three volumes it just ready, and 
‘* Natural Law: an Essay in Ethics,’’ by Edith 
Simcox. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that Mr. Hab- 
berton’s ‘‘ Other People’s Children,” the sequel 
to ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” which they had not ex- 
pected to have ready before September, they 
will publish earlyin July. This change of plan 
was made necessary by the hurrying through 
of the English edition. 


' Mr. E. 8. Nadal, author of ‘Some Impres- 
sions of London Social Life,” and now again a 
member of the United States Legation in Lon- 
don, will have a paper in the midsummer num- 
ber of Scribner on “The Old Boston Road.” 
In the same number John Burroughs will have 
an essay on “Strawberries.” 


The new edition of Duyckinck’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature,’ revised and 
brought down to date by Mr. Laird Simons, is 
very nearly ready for publication by Wm. Rut- 
ter & Co., Philadelphia. We presume it has 
not been changed since T. Ellwood Zell re 
issued it in parts, three or four years ago. 


Mrs. Fanny Hodgson Burnett’s story of 
‘*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” is having a success in 
England even greater than here. The first 
edition was ten thousand. The story is con- 
sidered to be faithful to the Lancashire dialect 
and Lancashire life. The fifth thousand of the 
American edition is issued by Scribuer, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


Of Tourguéneff’s ‘‘The Nobleman of the 
Steppe,’’ in Scribner for July, the New York 
Times says: “Perhaps it may be called the 
very best thing Tourguéneff has ever written.’ 
The Times thinks ‘‘ The: Nobleman’’ even bet- 
ter than Tourguéneff’s latest work, “ Virgin 
Soil,” just published by Henry Holt & Co. 


The July number of the U.S. Postal Guide 
(Hurd & Houghton) contains several important 
rulings recently made by the Post-office De- 
partment, including that relating to advertise- 
ments in periodicals, a corrected list of post- 
offices, the names of the countries lately ad- 
mitted to the Postal Union, the recent changes 
in foreign postage, and other valuable in- 
formation. 


40,000 copies of Littré’s French Dictionary, 
in four volumes quarto, have been sold, and 
the sale of the octavo abridgment bids fair to 
surpass that of the original. This The Academy 
calls ‘fa good omen for our English Littré when 
it comes ; for, withthe many more millions who 
speak English than speak French, a really sci- 
entific and historical English Dictionary should 
sell by the hundred thousand.”’ 


The International Review for July will contain 
a discussion of “The Feasibility of a Code of 
International Law,’’ by the late Emory Wash- 
burn; the second of Gen. Walker’s papers on 
the ‘‘ Centennial’; a paper on “ The Turks in 
Europe,” by Prof. Charles K. Adams ; and an- 
other entitled ‘‘Ought Russia to Prevail ?”’ an 
article by E. P. Whipple on ‘‘ Barry Cornwall 
and some of his Contemporaries’’ ; and a paper 
by P. G. Hamerton, on ‘*The Old Dutch and 
Fiemish Masters.” 


The ‘“* Midsummer Holiday’? Scribner’s will 
contain illustrated papers on “ A Railroad in 
the Clouds,” ‘North American Grouse,” 
“Canadian Sports,” ‘‘Through Maine to 
Canada in a Birch-bark Canoe,’’ the beginning 
of Miss Trafton’s novel, and stories by Auer- 
bach, Mrs. Burnett, and Boyesen. John Bur- 
roughs will write on ‘‘ Strawberries’’ and E. 
8. Nadal on “ The Old Boston Road.’’ The 
artists of the engravings will include many 
one have not before contributed to the maga- 

For more thana generation, says The Tri- 
bune, book collectors have been hunting the 
little volumes of ‘‘ Poetry for Children,’’ by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, published in a large 
edition in 1809, of which not a copy has been 
heard of for years. The disappearance is one 
of the most remarkable episodes in literary his- 


tory. A copy has nowturmed up in South Aus- . 


tralia, and the July Gentleman’s Magazine will 
have a full account of the work, whose con- 
tents even were but surmised. It proves that 
there are eighty-four poems, of which only 
twenty-nine had been otherwise preserved. 


The serial story in Scribner’s Monthly next 
year, beginning in the November number, will 
be a novel by Edward Eggleston. Its title is 
‘Roxy’ and its scene is laid in Indiana. It is 
the longest and most ambitious work which its 
author has yet written, differing widely ia some 
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respects from Dr. Eggicston’s former works, 
but sharing the local color which distinguishes 
them. Dr. Eggleston has sailed for Europe, in 
the steamship ‘‘ Devonia,’’ a part of his errand 
being to make arrangements for the English 
edition of the story. ‘“‘The Hoosier School- 
master”? and ‘ The Circuit Rider’? were repub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and it is 
probable that the new story will be translated 
also. 


The July number of The American Natur- 
alist will commence with “ Notes on the Age 
and the Structure of the several Mountain 
Axes in the Neighborhood of Cumberland 
Gap,’ by Professor N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard 
University, the head of the Kentucky State 
Survey. Charles Sedgwick Minot will continue 
his articles on ‘The Study of Zodlogy in Ger- 
many,’’ describing ‘‘ The Methods used in His- 
tory and Embryology.”’ I. C. Russell will write 
for the general reader especially a paper ‘‘ Con- 
cerning Foot-Prints.”” The editor, A. 8. 
Packard, Jr., will detail some curious ‘ Ex- 
periments on the Sense-Organs of Insects.’? 
There will also be a long review of Ganin’s 
“Metamorphoses of Insects”? and general 
notes in all departments of natural history. 


The Saturday Review does not like Julian 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Garth.” ‘ This, the third novel 
which Mr. Julian Hawthorne has published, is 
in many respects better written than his first 
two productions; but, in spite of that, it 
affords far less hope than they did of his ever 
becoming a good novelist. ‘Idolatry’ was a 
work of much extravagance, in whicb, how- 
ever, there were signs of original power. 
‘Garth’ is neither more nor less in its general 
aspect than an imitation of the elder Haw- 
thorne’s method and style, while reminiscences 
of certain other well-known authors crop up 
less patently in holes and corners of the book. 

. The book is completely unsatisfac- 
tory, and consists of a tedious working out of 
a conceit of the kind which the elder Haw- 
thorne might have turned intoa delicious short 
story, but which the younger evidently could 
not handle with success even within far nar- 
rower limits than those of ‘ Garth.’”’ 


Hurd & Houghton announce “‘ The Antelope 
and Deer of America,’’ by Hon. John Dean 
Caton, of Illinois, author of ‘A Summer in 
Norway.’”? They say: “ Itis the first work de- 
voted to the subject that has ever been written, 
and hetce is a pioneer in the special branch of 
which it treats. Other naturalists have appar- 
ently given little attention and study to deer, 
even Audubon and Buffon giving but a few 
pages toa consideration of them; and they have 
fallen into errors which are pointed out and 
corrected by the author of the present work. 
Judge Caton has enjoyed exceptional facilities 


.for the pursuit of his studies and investiga- 


tions, having for many years kept in domesti- 
cation the American antelope and all of the 
American deer of which he treats, except the 
moose and the two species of caribou or 
American reindeer; aud his deer-parks in 
Illinois are undoubtedly the largest and finest 
in the United States.’”” The work is hand- 
somely issued and only a limited number of 
copies have been printed from type. 


Charles Reade has written the following re- 
ply to a note of some students in the Woman’s 
Medical College, in Edinburgh, thanking him 
for his espousal of their cause in ‘‘A Woman- 
Hater”: 


“My Dear Young Ladies:—Nothing in the 
way of comment on my labors has given me so 
much pleasure as the encouraging words Miss 
White has been good enough to pen me and 
you have done me the honor to endorse. It is 
very generous of you, for in your own persons 
you owe me nothing. Your battle is won with- 
out my help. The female students of America 
have encountered opposition in every form; but 
have conquered, thanks to their own fortitude 
and the charac‘er of their nation, which is too 
brave, chivalrous, and just to persist in siding 
with the strong "against the weak and with 
cliques against asex. Hereitis notso. Your 
Englich sisters are far fewer in number and in- 
ferior in ability and courage, aod their foes are 
pig-headed beyond belief. Our medical women 
need a champion. Were I twenty years 
young>r, I think I could figh* the battle out for 
them. But my age and an intermittent but 
chronic and most exhausting cough have made 
me less able to sustain long strife than I used 
to be. Nevertheless, I asssure # es that, on 
reading your kind missive, I felt your young 
blood glow in my veins, and that I could die, 
like Macbeth, with ‘harness on my back,’ or, 
like Samson himeelf, in the very act of pulling 
down some stronghold of time-honored iniqui- 
ty. Inowtake tne privilege of my age and 
send you my love, as well as my esteem and 
sympathy, and wish you, with all my heart, 
health, happiness, and success, and the just re- 

spect ‘of your fellow-citizens. 1 am, Miss 
White and ladies, your very faithful servant, 
“CHARLES READE. % 
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NEW PUBLIVATIONS. 


{2 Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and _just- 
ly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of a Fifteen Num ors, by "mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
THE 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
have been dispatched by the proprietors of the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


to the seat of war, andthe most ne scenes 
will be iilustrated each successive w 

The pictures are not fancy skotones, calculated to 
mislead, but are from drawings and photogra ne 
actually made at the scenes represented. 
* |ilustrated London News” has facilities porneaned. 
by no other journal and will form the most complete 
and unrivaled pictorial history of the present existing 


crisis in + 

THE VOLUME COMMENCES July ‘th. 
ee $12; half yearly, $6; postage 
prepai 
THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO., 31 Beek- 
man Street. New cous Agents in America for the 
Illustrated London News, Punch, Graphic, Nine- 
teenth Century, etc., etc. 

Branch offices Liverpool and London. Subscrip- 
tions received for every newspaper or periodical pub- 
lished in Great Rritain and Ireland. Books imported 
in quantity or by single volume. 


NOW READY. 
MACDONALD’S NEW STORY. 
THE 


MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “ Malet... sae ae Falconer,” “ Alec 
‘orbes,”’ etc 


8vo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 Cents. 
“One of the best of George Macdonald’s oa 
stronger in incident than his stories are wont to 
and not less strong in Lg delineation of character. 5 
—New York Evening Pt 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, pustpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
= Magnificent English Gift — at our price. 
Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price 





























392 Gorgeous Juvenile Boke ‘at any price. 
Bibles, Frezer Oks, ete., oe * hos away. 
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46 free. nd 8 
AT BROS., 3 Beekman | Sireet, New York. 


cl ces tlic CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choiee Books at 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 





re of good books ever issued, free 


STES & LAURIAT, 
801 Washington a opp. Old South, Boston, Mass 


1 ted Journal of 8ci- 
ou an aan ~ MACMILLAN ‘< CO., Publishers, 


2 Bond 8t., New York. 
RB CARTHR & BROS, BOOKS, NEW YORR, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


“ 


in. 
RT EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUS- 
ATRY” E Byec Colonel GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. [l- 
lustrated. 8yo, Cloth, lluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


lll. 

SEEMANNS MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology 
of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its 
use in Art. From the German of O. SEEMANN. 
Edited by G. H. Bianchi, B.A., late Scholar of St. 
Peter’s College, any fife: Brotherton Sanskrit 
Prizeman, 1875. ith 6t Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 
60 cents. Sent *. ‘malt on receipt of 70 ceats.- 

IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of 
Personal Adventure and Observation during Two 
Wars. 18611865. 1870-1871, By WICKHAM Horr- 
MAN, Assistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and 
Secretary U.S. Legation at Paris. timo, Cloth, '$1 25. 


REC one JLIATION OF SCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGION By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 
ae ot “ Skete ches of — “The Doctrine 
of Evolution,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Vi. 


RSirTy LIFE IN ANCIENT 
By W. W. CAPES. 382mo, Paper, 25 


Vil, 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY FORK 1876, Edited by Prof. SPENCER 
F. BAT, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with the Assistance of Eminent Men of 


Science. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 
Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 
Vill. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series 
of Books narrating the History of England at Suc- 
cessive Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. CkEIGH- 
TON, M. A. 

1. Karly England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. —2. En- 
gland a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 Sy — 
3. Rise of the People. 32mo, Ps aper, 25 cents. The 
ab and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, te denen 

The Struggle peeves Absolute Monarchy. 


32mo. Paper, 35 cents 


Ix. 

SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Lead of the Incas. By E. 
GEORGE SQUIER, M.A.,. F.S.A.. late U. 8. Commis- 
sioner to Peru. Author oft “Nic: aragua, * Ancient 


Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” etec., ete. With 
Iliustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


x. 

THE CRUISE OF THE **CHALLENGER.” 
A) over many Seas, Seenes in many Lands. 
By W. J. J. SPRY, "R.N. WwW ith Map and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XI. 
THE LIFE, TIMES. AND CHARACTER OF 
OL IV JER ‘CROM WELL. By the Right Hon. 


E _ ATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 
Seca 


XII. 
CAME! Bows ACROSS AFRICA. Across 
y VERNEY Ne CAMERON, C. B., 
Der 4. Commander Royal Navy, Gold Medalist 


b.C- Geographical Soctuty, ete. Wit 


h a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 


8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


xii. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARF. 


CHAS 
and MARY LAMB. 32mo, Paper. Se eice 5 cents. 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 

XIV. 
THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN, By Ar- 
THUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cioth, $1.75. 
XY. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwarp A, 
FREEMAN. 382mo0, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


«* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where other 
wise specified. 
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THE GREAT CASE IN EQUITY. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE CENTRAL 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, JUNE ru, 1877. 





BY DAVID SWING. 





Let the floods clap their hands, let the hills be joy- 
ful together before the Lord, for He cometh to judge 
the earth ; with Tighteousness shall He judge the 
world, and the people with equity.—Ps. xcviii, 8,9. 


In society, that justice might be secured to 
all, there early sprang up a system of law or 
form of jurisprudence, called equity. How- 
ever thoughtful and conscientious lawmakers 
might be, there would spring up circumstances 
not foreseen by legislators, amid which unex- 
pected surroundings the exact administration 
of a written law would involve a hardship, 
and thus the courts established to secure just- 
ice might often become the means of doing a 
great wrong. Thus, when in order to compel 
the payment of taxes the state permits the 
payer of delinquent claims to seize upon the 
property and hold it as his own, the same state 
also perceives the injustice of a law which per- 
mits afew dollars to wrest from an owner a 
home, a farm, an estate which has cost him 
years of toil and large sums of money; and, 
hence, the tax sale statute is everywhere fol- 
lowed by an equity of redemption. This 
equity is a mediator between the original 
owner of the home and the man who hopes to 
Man is an 
animal difficult to control, and, hence, in gen- 
eral, law has been hard-hearted and must re. 
main such ; but civilization is full of amenity, 
and the whole domain of law feels more and 
more, as generations pass, this softening of 
lawmaker and judge. Equity is in general 
tbe statute softened by the ever-growing jus- 
tice and humanity of an age. In law the word 
‘‘equity,’’ therefore, stands forth as one of 
neble words in that schoul of thought. It is 
to the court chamber what a mediator is be- 
tween friends who have fallen upon an evil 
day and have passed the hot words of strife. 
Equity comes in the beauty and power of a 
deep reflection and an impartial love. 

This idea, which sprang up long ago in hu- 
man government, appeared at an early period 
in the human conception of the court of God. 
Indeed, from the religious notion that the Al- 
mighty could and would do nothing wrong 
must have descended the feeling that all law 
and all halls of judgment must find some gate- 
way by which they might escape a statute 
which should work a wrong by its wording or by 
its omission. Be this all as it may, along comes 
this song of David, sungin a half-civilized age, 
and asks the floods to clap their hands and the 
hills to be joyful, because the Lord cometh to 
tule the people with equity. - He cometh not to 
impose upon man the penalty of some law 
passed by unwise legislators, legislators who 
could not read the whole right nor whole 
wrong ; not to impose upon man the penalty of 
some act passed in the interest of a royal fam- 
ily, where splendor was eclipsing judgment ; 
but cometh to rule in that equity which follows 
along with deep wisdom to correct errors, and 
with deep love to arrest a legal hardship. 

In man’s government, however much those 
in power might desire to rule in righteousness, 
eae always come short, from the fact 

at their information and their faculties are 
imperfect. Matthew Hale and Grotius and Puff- 
endorf and Blackstone were examples of what 
purity of purpose there may at any time and 
place be found busy in the discovery and appli- 
cation of what seems to be just principles ; and 
yet they all stand as examples also of the truth 
that the righteousness of man is often closely 
allied to a most cruel injustice. Hence, 
shou!d any harpist of the Hebrew race, or of 
any race, come tous chanting the justice of 
man, the memory of the cruelties which the 
noblest legislators and judges of the past have 
unwittingly committed would mingle with the 
song and fill its music with tones of sadness. 
This chant of David comes to us with all these 
errors, these abating elements left out; for the 
Being whom he beholds coming to judge the 
world comes neither in ignorance nor in any 
wickedness, but with infinite knowledge and 
infinite goodness, and, therefore, bringing that 
perfect equity of which man has only dreamed. 

Into this higher court our world, with all its 
varied affairs, is thrown. We sbould all rejoice 
in the thought that the mighty and complicated 
suit which we call the world not only will be, 
but now is in the hands of Him who came and 
comes and will come to rule the people in 
righteousness. The suit is very great. It in- 
volves the present lot and future destiny of 
millions which none can number. The parties 
ou the case are the heathen world, where little 
light has shone, where the opportunity for 
goodness has been small; the heathen world, 
with its millions of despised Negroes in Africa, 
with its millions of hardy Northmen, with its 
glittering pageants of Romans and Greeks, their 


philosophers and statesmen, and religiousctors 
and thinkers ; the heathen world, with its altars 
and temples and deities; the Hebrew world, 
reaching from creation down to this very hour 
with its one and indivisible Jehovah; the 
Christian world, with its Christ and its triumphs 
and defeats—these are the parties which are 
pleading in this supreme court. It has been 
the folly of some men and of some sects 
that they have dared decide the issues here 
made, and have delivered the heathen world, 
and along with it the Jewish world, over to a 
punishment measureless in quality and dura- 
tion. When we remember how full the Holy 
Writings are of lessons to the general end that 
condemnation is as the opportunity, that the 
greater the light the greater the guilt of him 
who prefers darkness, we cannot but feel that 
the destiny of the heathen does not lie before us 
to be determined ; but is spread out only before 
Him who sees all things and commits no folly 
and no sin. When, too, we recall how solemn 
and long-continued, seen through many cen- 
turies, were the injunctions to the Hebrews to 
obey and worship the one Jehovah, the one 
Lord and one God, who had brought them up 
from the land of Egypt and out of the house of 
bondage—that One God whose name they did 
not dare speak aloud, whose one name cheered 
Abraham and all the heroes of that nation, 
whose one name was the overthrow of polythe- 
ism and paganism—we must be slow to con- 
demn that peculiar people for not welcoming 
the Trinity, an idea at war with their old genius 
and with the solemn voices of Sinai and the 
Temple. We must check our judgment, here 
and leave the Jewish world to the equity of 
God. 

All the parties on the human side of this in- 
quiry—pagan, Jew, and Christian—appear not 
in the name of property, not inthe name of 
any insignificant interest, but in the name of 
happiness, here and hereafter. A numberless 
multitude, in the name of the highest of all 
their interests—such is the phenomenon that 
spreads out before us, and which by its magni- 
tude should make us glad that nothing of the 
matter depends upon the judgment of man, 
but that all goes beforeGod. The earth has its 
own questions of litigation, which so bewilder 
its most wise barristers and benches that time 
after time they are tried and referred and re- 
versed and reaffirmed, and the generation that 
entered the suit dies before the end of the liti- 
gation. The infants in the cradle when the 
case was first read grow along, and, passing 
through all the play-years and school-years of 
youto, become the bench and the bar that sits 
down in mature age or old age around the final 
inquiry and decision. Sad would be the world 
if the great allotments of religion had to come 
before any human bar! All those mazes of 
spiritual merit or demerit, all that discrimina- 
tion between pagan and Christian, between 
Jew and Christian, between the doubting and 
the believing, between the moral, praying 
heathen and the moral, praying saint of the 
civilized lands, can be solved by only one Be- 
ing. Into his hands let us all always commit 
the decision. 


. 


But, while there are mazes of spiritual law 
and destiny which we must leave to the care of 
the Infinite One, yet there are plain lessons we 
may learn from the fact that God rules the peo- 
ple with equity. It must be that under this 
equity this world on which we dwell will open 
to all alike its doors of success and happiness. 
If it was essential to the human conception of 
Justice that she should be pictured and carved 
as having a bandage over the eyes, that she 
might not see whether the suppliant were a 
beggar or a king, much more is it essential that 
the righteousness of God have no respect to 
persons, but that it fall down upon the millions 
of his children as falls his light or his rain. 
This exact justice may be suspected from all 
we see around us away from the condition of 
man. The earth will produce its fruits and 
flowers for the humblest slave. In our South, 
where the humble old African mother lives yet 
bear her mistress, the ties of friendship having 
grown in the years of bondage, friendship- 
ehains which need and accept of no emangipa- 
tion, there, at this cabin door, the roses bloom 
as sweetly as around the costlier mansion, and 
the bird will willingly leave the vines trained 
on a costly trellis to chant its matin or vesper 
on the branches which sweep the low roof of 
the one lowly in life and heart. Thus will you 
everywhere find Nature to be no respecter of 
persons; but, as though a bandage were about 
her eyes, she stands forth the friend alike of 
all. What perfume attaches to her winds as 
they sweep up from sunny climes; what music 
comes inte them from the sea; what light be- 
comes visible in the encompassing atmosphere ! 
All this glory is for all. Nature’s rich estate 
is divided up equally among her children. No 
primogeniture is here. The children stand 
around her in equal merit, and she portions out 
her goods in the justice of an impartial love. 

This law of righteousness, the righteousness 
of impartiality, is seen upon every hand. All 





the gates of human triumph and happiness 
open to all who knock, The quality of the 
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seeker is not considered; but all is bound up 
in the fact that he seeks. Does the hand plant 
the rose and care for it? Then will the flower 
grow and bloom, be the hand that of the mis- 
tress, covered with jewels, or that of the maid, 
browned in the sun? All the sublimest portals 
of God open tothe approach of all. He has 
come to judge the world with righteousness. 
Hence, into all those temples opened by the 
Almighty men pour, without respect to prop- 
erty or birth or rank or race. Into literature 
did not Homer march, though blind and poor? 
Did not sop pass in, though a slave? And 
did not Epictetus find the deepest learning 
ready to welcome him, though a bondman, 
bought like an animal in a market? Has not 
every science welcomed a Stephenson to its 
mystery and its fame, and has not poetry glad- 
ly received a Scotch plow boy or an Ettrick 
Shepherd? Even the more stately doors of 
statesmanship and political oratory have 
turned on their heavy hinges when a rude 
frontiersman has read wisdom by night or has 
felled the tree while pondering upon the rights 
and wrongs of man. 

In the weakest periods of society caste 
springs up. In India and China and in the 
heart of Africa may be found a respect of per- 
sons most rigid and often most cruel. In bar- 
barous lands a ruler may shoot a slave as for 
amusement. But as rapidly as the intellect 
and soul expand the power of caste dies, and 
the equality of man appears as a new truth 
and a beautiful practice. But God stands on 
the hight toward which civilization points, and 
waits not forany long experiment to teach 
him the true, beautiful, and good. All his 
paths are for all loving, seeking ones. 

It must, therefore, be true that religion must 
follow the character of its God and its Christ, 
and must possess within it an equity perfectly 
faultless. That this principle of fairness must 
ran @il through any true Christianity should be 
one of the most obvious of all propositions. 
He who leaves the doors of every profession 
and pursuit and every science and art open to 
the poorest school-boy or to the lonely shep- 
herd will pursue no other plan as to the tem- 
ple of worship, but will order it to welcome all 
to its altar. In some of its best moments the 
Church has seen some part of this principle 
and has welcomedall. The Catholic cathedral, 
however white its marble, and costly its altar, 
and gorgeous the robes of its priests, awaits 
the footsteps of the rich and poor alike. Its 
hymn and prayer and sacrament are for all. 
The poor woman, thinly clad and weak from 
too much toil and too little food and sleep, can 
press down toward the holy emblems along- 
side the children Of kings and queens. But it 
is not given to mortals to see the whoie of any 
truth; and, hence, the Catholic Church, which 
shows in this moment such a divine idea of 
justice, in the next moment wanders away from 
the breadth of its God, and would cousign to 
endless torment a Protestant or a Jew. Its 
equity appears on the stage for a momeut, and 
withdraws, leaving the arena open for the 
furies and dire enchantcrs and for tragedy. 
He who comes torule the earth in righteous- 
ness is suffered to appear but for a moment, 
and then follow the monsters of injustice. 


Doubtless the principle of equality is gradual- 
ly spreading and is crowding back many an 
unworthy sentiment. It is in each generation 
helping society interpret the Sacred Word, and 
is casting its light into all our confessions of 
faith. That the Heavenly Father did in the 
beginning create some for eternal death; that 
such a Father did, on account of the sin of a 
first man, doom all his most remote deecend- 
ants to eternal pain, are ideas which are slowly 
fading away as the sun of equal rights, of 
righteousness rises in the sky. If the Heaven- 
ly Father should be supposed to create men 
that he might punish them, and that for Ad- 
am’s sin he could torment a numberless race, 
then would the hymn of the psalmist be mis- 
placed, and earthly courts willing to find and 
do the right would not dare to look up to 
Heaven for guidance, but would be compelled 
to read only the thoughts of the best men. It 
is not to be believed for a moment that the 
Being who permits his sunlight to fall for all, 
and for all who plant them his roses to bloom 
and his fruit to ripen,and who has flung open 
the gates of honor to the poor plowman or 
slave, has built a temple of salvatiou and an 
abode of torment, to which man goes by 
the violence of an irresponsible power outside 
of his own soul. The gate of life, like the 
gate of wisdom or culture or wealth or fame, 
must be accessible to all, and over it must al- 
ways be seen the words: ‘*Come all ye that 
labor and are heavy ladep.”’ 

One of the truest views of Christ is that 
which makes him follow the old statute law, 
which was able to work only a hardship, and 
which carried in it a penalty that would anni- 
hilate rather than save. Follow the law as an 
equity, and thus transform ruin into. success 
and peace. The law, “ the soul that sinneth it 
shall die,’’ were, indeed, a dreadful statute; for 
all above the years of infancy have sinned. 
There is none that doeth good, No, not one, 
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The statute law was, then, an intolerable hard- 
ship; and, hence, to the parties in the great 
ease of glorious equity came in the person of 
Christ. One cannot analyze this great media- 
tion between the letter of the old law and the 
human sufferer; but this man may know— 
that, loving and obeying this Christ, the pen- 
alty of the law is escaped. There are those 
who are busy with the inquiry about the meth- 
od of this judgment. On the one hand is 
an Edwards; on another, a Joseph Cook; 
against both a Gladden; but, amid the labors 
of all, it is not probable that any perfect 
theory of an Atonement will be evolved. But 
from these and from all the hosts of thinkers 
in this field will come forth the comforting 
thought that Christ is a powerful mediator be- 
tween man and a law which, in its naked 
words, would bear upon him with never-ending 
severity. It is enough to know that those 
loving and following Christ will be acquitted 
and justified in the last assize. 

This large principle of exact justice for all 
comes along not only to overthrow the fatalism 
of some and the irresponsible God of others; 
but to modify the world’s view of Christ’s work 
and to make that redemption which was once 
limited to a few stand open to all. The atone- 
ment, when placed in the scheme of Nature, 
shows itself to have been made for all. All 
good things are for all. God is the Father of 
all. He is no respecter of persons. Hence, as 
the stars shine for all, and as the spring comes 
for all, and for all the sun climbs the sky in 
June, so for all equally the Cross stands on its 
lofty hight. It invites all, and there is no 
hypocrisy in its holy words. As the child born 
into the nineteenth century may pursue its early 
and late course toward all the honor of its time 
or toward all its dishonor, so may each being 
start from its cradle and seek Christ’s Kingdom ; 
or, with face averted, it may claim all wicked- 
ness and impiety as its own. Many, many are 
the doctrines which are being cast out of the 
world’s court for want of equity. As, accord- 
ing to an English writer, “the equity of the 
courts has been gradually shaping itself into a 
refined science,’’ so it will be soon found that 
in the shrines of theology and religion an equity 
has been shaping itself into a finer philosophy 
of worship and salvation, and that year after 
year God comes closer to the human heart with 
his reign of righteousness. The world has 
passed from the Mosaic law iuto the equity of 
Christ. 

There is certainly notbing in this text or doc- 
trine that can bring any comfort to the wicked. 
Indeed, to those who are living to break the 
Jaws of man and Heaven no truth can come 
with more power than that a great Jehovah is 
moving all over the universe in righteousness. 
The willfully sinful have everything to fear 
from this doctrine. When God’s wrath is pic- 
tured as having begun before the foundation of 
the world, and that he loves to witness his own 
fury, the mind laughs at the teaching, as being 
a nightmare of the superstitions. When Cath- 
olic or Protestant describes hell and exhausts 
terrible imagery in the portraiture, then, again, 
the modern mind may smile at and then reject 
such words, as being images of a disordered 
brain; but when the calm doctrine of equity 
is announced and the soul is called to contem- 
plate that most patient, most wise, but most 
just bar, it caunot but confess that between 
itself and the heart that has loved God’s law 
some deep and lasting line should be drawn. 
It is easy to laugh away the hell of Dante and 
Milton, and to reject as so much folly many of 
the conditions and considerations which, ino 
the opinions of many, consign the dying to the 
world of despair; but after the mind has de- 
stroyed a hundred falsehoods and has laughed 
at the details of mavy-pictured ‘‘Infernos,’’ lo! 
before him there springs up one other idea yet 
which will not be destroyed so easily—the 
equity of God. Having escaped the judgment- 
hall of the poets and of the theologians, at 
jast we come to the bar of God. Here we 
must bow iu silence and feel that our sin can- 
not be the same as virtue. Hence, to the wick- 
ed this higher form of right brings no immu- 
nity ; but, on the contrary, the more calm and 
reasovable one makes the justice of God the 
more inevitably does it seem to be approaching 
the wicked heart. 

Ia this doctrine may all the virtuous find 
hope. And here, too, may we come to meas- 
ure the breadth of the Christian religion. It 
must open its churches for all, its charity for 
all, and extend to the most possible the merits 
of the Lord. Not being able to find an exact 
law that fits each person on earth, nor a theory 
that will tell him the Testiny of each heathen 
or doubting soul, he must affirm the general 
truth that God is moving over the earth in the 
holy garments of his own justice—something 
higher and better than all the laws known to 
us. Thecourts which sit here and have sat in 
the past and have rendered swift judgment 
have been emblems of only rude preliminary 
hearings, at which only fragmentary evidence 
has been adduced, and over which poor testi- 
mony, poor, hasty judges, have passed to an 





opinion, All the great issues await a court 





beyond. When one sees the imperfection and 
often cruelty of earth; sees here the persecuted 
Jew, the outlawed Pagan, the despised Catho- 
lic or Protestant ; sees the heretic accused of 
infidelity and of leading souls to Hell in the 
name of the Gospel, one cannot but rejoice 
that there is before the human race a bar where 
all this bitterness of accusation and all this 
judgment of man will be thrown into equity 
befcre a just God. Toward that bar let us ad- 
vance not with trembling, but with joy. 

Turoing away from this spectacle of conflict- 
ing faith, take this doctrine of diviue justice to 
your heart and go to it with all the private 
griefs that may encompass you. Contrary to 
all your efforts, are you poor? In the face of 
long strivings, does defeat still attend all your 
labor under the sun? In the hour when you 
most seek light, does doubt come? Do beloved 
ones die? Do you draw near your own tomb, 
with life’s work just begun? Gather up these 
sad facts, carry all this tear-blotted evidence, 
summon all these witnesses, call in your early 
and middle years.and even your old age, and 
pass the large case up to the equity of the 
Infinite Judge. Out of the chaos truth will 
come. Into this equity let us cast the world 
here and hereafter. It is as great as all the 
need of man. 

It is not to be wondered at that the psalmist 
asked the strains of music to help him speak 
forth such a wide religion. The floods, he 
said, clap their hands and the hills are joyful 
at such a presence of the benevolent Master. 
Yes! the waves reach up their white hands and 
beat them on every rock and on each shore 
and strike them together out in mid-ocean, 
and the June hills are joyful in foliage and 
sunlight, because there is all around them One 
who does nothing in anger; but who softens 
all sorrows and weakness and all pitiless laws 
by his loving equity. 


_ 








....Last week was a sort of jubilee time for 
the New York and Brooklyn Episcopalians, 
since it saw the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new Long Island cathedral at Garden City, 
on Thursday, and the dedication of the Astor 
memorial altar at Trinity Church on Friday. 
Mrs, A. T. Stewart had made up her mind to 
erect a memorial church in her bhusband’s 
memory at Garden City, and the Diocese of 
Loug Island had determined to erect a cathe- 
dralin Brooklyn. The two plans were united 
by the erection of the memorial church into 
the ‘*Cathedral of the Incarnation,” Mrs. 

tewart paying the whole cost and also adding 
a chapter-house, see-house, etc., ard afund for 
the maintenance of the whole cathedral estab- 
lishment. The entire sum she will expend is 
variously stated, but will doubtless be between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000. The edifice is already 
well under way. The ceremonies Thursday were 
very impressive, 200 choristers, 3,000 Sunday- 
school children, and a brass band participating, 
with addresses by Rev. Noah H. Schenck 
and Hon. L. Bradford Prince. The Astor 
altar was publicly exhibited on Thursday and 
dedicated on Friday (St. Peter’s day) by Bishop 
Potter, when there was a choral celebration of 
the Holy Communion, with a procession round 
the cburch and elaborate music. Twenty or 
thirty clergymen were present. Dr. Dix 
preached a sermon in defense of the doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the altar. The structure is 
very beautiful, its apostles, and doctors, and 
figures of the Saviour being exquisitely carved, 
and its mosaics and general architectural effect 
admirable. Tiere were no additions to the 
ritual, only two candles being lit at the 
eucharistic service, as usual at Trinity. The 
interior of the church has been thoroughly 
cleaned and some additions made at the chan- 
cel end. 


....Some of the Freewill Baptists of this 
state have proposed a union with the Congre- 
gational State Association. Two ministers of 
the former denomination waited on the Ontario 
Congregational Association and presented a 
letter making this proposition. The Associa- 
tion adopted a report inviting Baptist minis- 
ters and churches to unite with the Associa- 
tion on terms of liberty and mutual toleration, 
the Baptists to be allowed to retain their 
peculiar views and practices. On the other 
band, there is a movement among the Freewill 
Baptists toward a union of all who believe in 
and practice open communion. At its recent 
session at Lawrence the New England Freewill 
Baptist Convention adopted the following res- 
olution : 


“* Resolved, That, in our opinion, the time has 
come for the calling of a general convention of 
all Free Communion Baptists, and that a com> 
mittee of five be now appointed to present the 
matter to the next General Conference and to 
have full power to act in the premises.”’ 


....A deputation from St. James’s, Hatcham, 
has waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to ask him, in view of the translation of Bishop 
Claughton to the mew see of St. Albans, to 


port that Mr. Tooth has offered to resign is not 
confirmed. 


[July 5, 1877, 
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Heligions Intelligence, 


THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLIES. 


UNvsvAL interest attended the meeting of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Assemblies this year. 
There were three important questions to be 
considered and acted upon by them, in addi- 
tion to the routine of business they ordinarily 
gothrough. These were the revision of the 
Westminster Standards, disestablishment, and 
the Prof. Smith heresy case. The movement in 
Scotland toward a revision of the Confession 
of Faith has gathered a great deal of strength 
during the past year. Ministers in all the 
principal churches have spoken boldly upon 
the subject, and several overtures were sent up 
to Synod or Assembly asking for a revision. 
The particulars of these movements we have 
already given. 

The Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, 
which met in advance of the assemblies of the 
Free and Established Churches, was the 
first to come to battle over the question 
of revision. Mr. Macrae, whose severe 
and outspoken criticisms of the Confession led 
his presbytery to pass censure upon him, pre- 
sented to the Synod an overture from the Ses- 
sion of Gourock, and overtures were also sent 
up from the Presbyteries of Perth and Glasgow 
asking the Synod to take the subject of re- 
vision into earnest consideration. The discus- 
sion was, of course, very warm. The anti- 
revisionists used strong wordsin their speeches 
and probably scared the young and timid men 
of the opposite party out of intended replies. 
They referred to ‘the young brethren” as 
“lacking in wisdom” in daring “to speak 
against the Confession of a large part of Chris- 
tendom,”’ and said they should be ‘dealt with”’ 
and ‘‘*made an example of.’? Prof. Cairns 
opposed all the overtures and was pitted in de- 
bate against Dr. Brown. The latter argued 
that t2e Confession did not present the doc- 
trines of election, atonement, and Divine ivflu- 
ence as the Holy Scriptures presented them. 
He thought there ought to be a revision, 
and that only adherence to the substance of 
doctrine expressed by the Confession ought to 
be required. He believed that tae more com- 
plicated a Confession is the more loosely will it 
be held. Tue discussion ended in the adoption 
of the following motion: 

‘The Synod dismisses the overture from the 
Gourock Session, and declares (1) its steadfast 
adherence to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith avd Catechism as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures ; (2) 
the Synod strongly disapproves and condemns 
the conduct of those persons who, having 
solemuly professed to give their assent to 
those Standards, do, notwithstanding, indulge 
in denouncing them as erroneous and un- 
scriptural, and in impeaching their brethren in 
the eldership and ministry with not believing 
and nut preaching the doctrines of them; in 
particular (3) the Syaod cannot tolerate the 
deuial or disparagement of those doctrines 
commonly called the doctrines of grace, which 
it has been tue distinguishing glory of this 
church iu every period of its bistory to maiu- 
tain and to preach ; (4) in respect of the great 
importance of the question raised by the over- 
ture from the Presbytery of Glasgow, and the 
difficulties attending it requiring great delib- 
eration (such as the relation of this church to 
other Presbyterian churches), the Synod ap- 
points a committee to consider the whole sub- 
ject brought up by the overture from the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, and report to the Synod in 
May, 1878.”’ 

The following is the overture of the Glasgow 
Presbytery : 

“Recognizing the right and duty of the 

Church to revise her subordinate Standards, 
in order to see that they arein full harmony 
with the supreme standard, the Word of God, 
and believing that the time has come when 
such revision is urgently called for, the Presby- 
tery overture the Synod to take the subject 
into their earnest and most serious considera- 
tion, aud take such steps as in their wisdom 
they deem best for the attainment of the end 
in view.”’ 
The discussion in the Free Church Assem- 
bly on the Confession came up in the con- 
sideration of the heresy case of Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith. We have already recorded 
Prof. Smith’s suspeusion from his tutorial 
functions until his trial could take place, 
by a vote of 120 to 88. In the Kirk As- 
sembly, which has no legal right to revise the 
Confession, there were seven overtures in rela- 
tion to the formula of subscription by elders. 
These overtures asked that the formula be re- 
vised so as to allow the elders to declare their 
approval of the Confession simply, instead of 
accepting it literally. It was represented that 
there isa great difficulty in finding laymen to 
serve as elders, because of the requirement to 
sign the Confession ; and in some cases parishes 
are without a single elder, leaving the minister 
solely to compose the session and carry on its 
business. These facts were not disputed by 
the opponents of the modification; but they 
were afraid that the motion concealed an at- 
tack on the Confession itself, and the result 
was that the modification asked for was voted 
down by a vote of 183 to 104. 

The question of disestablishment occupied a 
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Assembly. There were half a hundred over- 
tures asking the Assembly to put the Free 
Church on record as in favor of the disestab- 
lishment of the Kirk. It would seem that there 
ought to have been no opposition to this 
action ; but there was a very able though email 
one, led by Dr. Begg, one of the leaders of the 
Free Church movement. Principal Rainy pre- 
sented the following motion : 

“That the principles of the Claim of Right 
and Protest of 1843 admit the existing con- 
nection between church and state in Scotland ; 
that the circumstances of the country and the 
relative position of the Church preclude the 
present establishment on a scriptural basis of 
a National United Church ; that it is now the 
duty of the legislature, while making due 
provision for life interests, to terminate the 
connection of the state with the existing Estab- 
lished Church and to give facilities for the 
beneficial adjustment of ecclesiastical matters 
in Scotland ; that a committee be appointed to 
take suitable means for representing the views 
of the Church as stated in this deliverance, as 
occasion may arise, and the Assembly direct 
the committee to consider and report to a 
future General Assembly on the whole sub- 
ject. 


Dr. Begg moved the following amendment, and 
supported it with all his powers of logic and 
eloquence : 

‘“‘The General Assembly, while not satisfied 
with the existing r@élations between church and 
state in Scotland and deploring the divisions 
which exist, hold that it is the duty of this 
Church to maintain firmly the whole principles 
of the disruptior, and that this can only be 
done in connection with a decided adherence 
to the universal supremacy of Christ as King 
of nations, as well as King of saints, with the 
consequent duty of nations to honor and serve 
him by recognizing his truth and promoting 
his cause; whereas, the direct tendency of a 
policy of mere disestablishment is to subvert 
the principles of the Reformation and of the 
Free Church, inasmuch as the abolition of the 
existing establishment is advocated, while no 
views of national duty are maintained.” 
Principal Rainy’s motion was adopted by a 
vote of 460 to 78. 

It seems to have been the province of the 
United Original Secession Synod, a body of 
about 25 ministers, to review all these ques- 
tions and pronounce judgment upon each. It 
took up the case of Prof. Smith, and declared 
that his views of the Bible were rationalistic 
and of ‘‘dangerous and unsettling tendency.” 
The Free Church Assembly ought to give ferth 
no uncertain sound on this subject. It was 
noticeable, also, that an influential member of 
the Broad Church party of the Kirk was utter- 
ing, in lectures, sentiments that were boldly 
rationalistic. The movement for a revision of 
the Confession of Faith the Synod hoped would 
be effectually checked by the assemblies. It 
grew out of a reckless spirit of innovation, 
which did not regard honor, truth, or consist- 
ency. Finally, the Synod put itself on record 


against disestablishment and the abolition of 


the sacramental fast days. 








....-The most excited debate on a’ church 
question which has taken place in Parliament 
since the passage of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act occurred in the House of Lords, 
June 14th. Lord Redesdale called attention to 
a book entitled ‘‘The Priest in Absolution,” 
privately printed and at the disposal of an 
association of cleygymen called ‘‘ the Society 
of the Holy Cross, for private and limited cir- 
culation among the clergy.’? It contained 
directions for the examination of both adults 
aud children on the most private and delicate 
matters. There were special questions which 
were put to children of seven, six, and even 
five years of age, aud also to married persons— 
the priests being advised in all cases to be care- 
ful to frame their questions in discreet lan- 
guage. The book was directly opposed to the 
doctrines of the Church. Confession and abso- 
lution, worship of the Virgin, and the judicial 
character of the priest were all justified. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said it was a disgrace 
to the community that such a book should be 
circulated under the approval of clergy of the 
Established Church. He was sorry that the 
list of names handed to him included a clergy- 
man in his own diocese, with whom he should 
communnicate. This endeavor to pry into 
the secret thoughts of the human heart in 
matters of such extreme delicacy appeared to 
him to be a grievous mistake and one that 
might tend materially to the destruction of the 
Church ; for any man who knew that his fam- 
ily were subjected to this sort of examination 
would assuredly think it his duty to warn those 
who conducted it never to approach his house 
again. Several lords spoke in condemnation of 
the book and then the matter was allowed to 
drop. The president of the Society of the 
Holy Cross is Mr. Machonochie and Mr. Tooth 
is one of the members. 


~ ....Mr. Ridsdale, who announced that he 
should not obey the decisions of the Court of 
Arches and the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council, commanding him to lay aside the alb 
and chasuble, has received a letter from the 
primate which satisfies his conscience, and he 
says he has nothing to do but to obey the arch- 
bisbop’s order directing bim to discontinue the 
use of illegal vestments and lighted candles at 
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communion and the mixed chalice. 
dale says : ¥ , 

‘The archbishop says he takes the responsi- 
bility of this dispensation, and he certainly is 
not answerable to me orto any person, but only 
to that synod from whose laws he dispenses 
me—i. e., the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury. . . . Whatever others may 
think right, | cannot justify it tomy conscience 
to refuse this command of the archbishop, and 
I understand it and obey it as a temporary 
measure for the present urgent necessity under 
the correction of Convocation.”’ 

....The General Assembly of the [rish Pres- 
byterian Church represents a yearly diminish- 
ing constituency. In 1874 there were 122,000 
communicants; last year there were 108,000; 
this year, 107,000. The number of congrega- 
tions has been increased, however, and the 
con‘ributions of the past year show a slight ad- 
vance. The amount raised was $713,645. Nine 
hundred and sixty-five Sabbath-schools were 
reported to the Assembly, with 70,832 scholars. 
The subject of instrumental music was again 
up for discussion. The offending congrega- 
tions have not yet removed their harmoniums 
and show no disposition todo so. For seven 
years this subject has been fought over in the 
Assembly. Some proposed harsh measures 
with the delinquents; but the result was that a 
small committee was appointed to deal with 
the offending brethren. 


Mr. Rids- 


....-European Catholics are endeavoring to 
established a new society, the Militia of Jesus 
Christ, the purpose of which is to organize a 
crusade for the deliverance of the Pope and 
war upon secret societies. The Society does 
not propose to fight with arms; but ‘‘ by pray- 
er, by word, and by waiting.’? Members must 
renounce every work or association contrary 
to the spirit of the Church, must observe 
the laws of the Church implicitly, must be 
faithful in all pious exercises, refuse support to 
“bad publications” and encourage good ones, 
and wear the cross of the service. The associa- 
tion is said to have 1,000,000 members, principal- 
ly in France and Belgium, and has received the 
blessing of the Pope. 


..«.The Church of Scotland employs Prof 
Miller as an inspector of psalmody. He ex- 
amines precentors and issues certificates to 
them, and then they receive annual grants. 
Last year Prof. Miller visited thirty congrega- 
tions in different parts of the country, and 
found that six congregations sang with great 
heartiness, eighteen did fairly, and six left all 
tothe choir. Some of the ablest precentors 
had the poorest congregational singing, and in 
none of them was there anything, apart from 
the choir, which could be called four-part har- 
mony. He suggests as questions for consider- 
ation whether congregational singing is not 
regarded as vulgar, and whether choirs encour- 
age or discourage it. 


...-lt was only last year that in Sweden a 
Methodist minister was fined and a Baptist 
minister imprisoned for 51 days for preaching, 
despite prohibitions from church councils of 
the Church of Sweden. We are glad to see 
that the General Synod of the Church has ap- 
proved by a large majority a law proposed by 
the state permittiog members of the Estab- 
lished Church to change their religion, sanc- 
tioning mixed marriages, and giving dissenters 
a place in the cemeteries. We hope these just 
concessions will be followed immediately by 
others removing all restrictions upon the liber- 
ty of public teaching and worship by dissenters. 


....The English Wesleyan Committee on 
Lay Representation has fixed the number of 
members of the mixed conference at 480, half 
lay and half clerical. The Legal Hundred and 
assistant secretaries and presidents of district 
meetings not members of the Legal Hundred 
are to form a part of the ministerial member- 
ship of the conference. For the rest, the lay 
and ministerial delegates are to be elected by 
the district meetings by separate votes, the lay- 
men voting for lay delegates and the minis- 
ters for clerical delegates. It was voted to ask 
the conference to inaugurate the new system 
in 1878, 


....Rey. Dr. T. H. Gregg, who was recently 
chosen as bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in Great Britain, was consecrated in this 
city, June 20th. Dr. Gregg recently resigned as 
vicar of East Harborne, Birmingham, and 
withdrew from the Established Church. At 
the consecration services Bishop Fallows pre- 
sided, and was assisted by Bishops Cheney and 
Nicholson. Bishop Gregg has returned to En- 
gland, and will have pastoral charge of a congre- 
gation of 300 members near London, who re- 
cently seceded from the Established Church. 


.... The Government has met with a defeat in 
the House of Lords on the Burials Bill, whereat 
there is great rejoicing among Dissenters. The 
Earl of Harrowby offered a new clause, pro- 
viding that burials may take place with such 
Christian and orderly religious services at the 
grave as the relatives see fit to have. The Gov- 
ernment opposed this clause, and the ministers 
were defeated by a vote of 127 to 111. The 
further consideration of the bill has been post- 








poned, to allow the Government an opportunity 
to decide what course it will take. 


...-Dr. Tarbox made some very interesting 
statistical comparisons the other day at the 
meeting of the Congregational General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. In1776 there were 288 
Congregational churches in the state and 64 of 
other denominations. Now the denominations 
stand as follows: Congregational, 5217 Meth- 
odist, 336; Baptist, 289; Roman Catholic, 249; 
Unitarian, 187; Universalist, 119; Episcopal, 
110; Christian, 15; Presbyterian, 15; Sweden- 
borgian, 14; scattering, 29. This gives a total 
of 1,884, The number of ministers is 2,233. 


...-At the last session of the Protestant 
Episcopal General Convention the Church of 
Hayti was recognized as a branch of the An- 
glican Communion and Bishop Holly was con- 
secrated for it. The Bishop has been diligent 
in his efforts to build, up his church. The 
Eleventh Annual Convention, recently held, 
seconded the Bishop’s efforts and resolved that 
every effort should be put forth to obtain an 
endowment for the episcopate and for the 
educational institute and divinity school. 


.... The Evangelical Society of Geneva, which 
was organized in 1831, supports a school for 
the instruction of pastors in the ‘‘sound doc- 
trines of the Reformation’ and carries on a 
work of evangelization in France and Switzer- 
land. In France 54 agents have been employed- 
who have distributed 20,000 copies of evangel- 
ical books. The Society is now sending to each 
of the 80,000 schoolmasters in Fraace a New 
Testament and it appeals for help in its work. 


..Dr. Montfort says Glasgow has more 
Presbyterian churches than any other city in 
the world. There are inall 185, of which the 
Established Church has 49; Free Church, 70; 
United Presbyterian, 52; Covenanters, 1; United 
Original Seceders, 3; Morrisonites, 10. Besides 
these, there are 35 churches of cther evangel- 
ical denominations. The city hasa population 
of half a million. 


..- About seventy Brahmos met recently and 
established a representative society for the 
Brahmo Somajes. Zhe Indian Mirror says 
Keshub Chunder Sen was absent and that the 
society was not constitutionally established; 
and we presume the work will all have to be 
done over again, since Sen says it was not done 
properly. 

.... France will be represented at the Presby- 
terian Council at Edinburgh by the following 
gentlemen: M. de Pressensé, M. Fish, D.D.; 
M. Theodore Monod, M. Pozzy, M. Duchanin, 
M. Bost, M. Decoppet, M. Lorriaux, M. 
Creisseil, B. D. Clay, and M. Louitz Mentz. 


...-A chime of bells has been hung in St. 
Paul’s American Episcopal Church, Rome ; and 
it was first rung, as it happened, on the day of 
the Pope’s Jubilee. A Protestant chime of 
bells within earshot of the Pope! How the 
Vicar of Christ is persecuted ! 


...-The Rey. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of 
Peoria, [l]., has been chosen professor of 
didactic and polemic theology in Danville 
(Presbyterian) Theological Seminary, the posi- 
tion recently vacated by the death of Dr. Na- 
than Rice. 

....-The Church of England now has pro- 
vision in its schools for 2,105,849 children, the 
accommodation having been increased the past 
year by 96,223 places. The contributions re- 
ported amounted to $2,960,000. 


....The corner-stone of a medical missionary 
memorial training institution has been laid in 
Edinburgh. It is to cost $50,000 and is in- 
tended as a memorial of Dr. Livingstone. Dr. 
Moffat laid the corner-stone. 


...-The 81st annual conference of the 
Methodist New Connexion of England last 
month was attended by 129 members. The in- 
crease of communicants for the year was stated 
to be 1,161. 


...-The total number of members in the 
Moravian Church, not including the Diaspora 
and foreign missions, is 30,356, more than half 
of which, or 16,080, belong to the American 
province. 

....Dr. John Waddington, of London, who 
recently issued the third volume of his “‘ His- 
tory of Congregationalism,”’ is about to bring 
the history down to the present time in a fourth 
volume. 

...-The Jews have 189 organizations and 
152 synagogues in this country, with 73,265 
sittings, and valued at $5,155,234. The Jewish 
population is 250,000. 


...-There are eleven Danish Baptist churches 
in Wisconsin, which are organized in a state 
convention. There are twelve pastors and one 
state missionary. 


.... Bishop Claughton, of Rochester, has been 
translated to the new see of St. Albans and 
invested in St. Albans Abbey. 


....The two English archbishops have ap- 
pointed November 30th a day of intercession 
for missions, 





Hew York and Vicinity, 


Tue flight of Hall, the compromise with 
Sweeney, and the Tweed statement have revived 
public interest in the Ring frauds. There has 
been a warm discussion in the press particular- 
ly in regard to the action of the attorney-gen- 
eral respeeting Tweed’s statement. Twecd 
alleged that the attorney-general treated him 
and his statement with great unfairness in 
showing the statement to several persons and, 
after examining and annotating it and getting 
out of it apparently all the information it con- 
tained, returning it to him and characterizing 
it as useless to the prosecution. The attorney- 
general makes reply to the statement by 
Tweed’s counsel, and a rejoinder to this is ex- 
pected shortly. The attorney-general says he 
broke none of his promises to Tweed, that the 
statement contained little or no information 
that could be used in the prosecution of the 
Ring suits, and that Tweed in the interviews 
prevaricated and withheld a good deal which 
he knew. The Tribune of July 2d gives the 
following information respecting the suits: 





“It is intimated in several ways that vigor- 
ous action is to be begun against all the parties 
to the old Ring frauds, chiefly as an assurance 
of good faith on the part of the prosecuting 
powers. The attorney-general, Mr. Fairchild, 
recognizes that his submission of Tweed’s 
statement to various persons who were sus- 
pected of using it for political and personal 
ends has injured him in the public estimation, 
while his failure to accept Tweed as a witness 
and to submit his statements to the Woodin 
Investigating Committee has ruined his pros- 
pects of renomination this fall by John 
Kelly. It is charged, also, that Mr. Fairchild 
consented to the driving of Mr. O’Conor from 
the conduct of the Ring suits. It appears that 
on the receipt of Tweed’s ‘surrender letter,’ 
of Dec. 6th, 1876, Charles O’Conor sought Mr. 
Tilden’s advice as to his action in reply. He 


, expressed his doubts as to the course he ought 


to pursue and was unwilling taik to Tweed or 
to receive any statement from him without the 
advice of the governor, who was then Mr. 
Tilden. Mr. Tilden advised him to receive all 
Tweed would give and to insist on knowing all 
he had totell. Mr. O’Conor incidentally stated 
that insuch an event he would have to consider 
the statement entirely confidential, to be used 
only on trial. Mr. Tilden dissented from this 
view and insisted that any statement made by 
Tweed must be submitted to him. No argu- 
ment could induce Mr. O’Conor to consent to 
receive the document on such conditions, and, 
Mr. Tilden refusing to recede, Mr. O’Conor, on 
Dec. 15th, resigned all connection with the 
eases. Mr. Fairchild, on taking charge of 
them, insisted that he should show the paper to 
Mr. Tilden and others.’’ 

It is considered that Tweed’s prospects of re 
lease in peace are very poor. If he pleads the 
‘* Ninety Days’ Act” and is released, there are 
twenty-eight indictments against him which 
can be tried, and conviction on at least some 
of them is regarded as certain. If he 
does not plead “the Ninety Days’ Act,” 
the judgment in the civil suits can be en- 
tered against his property and person and trial 
moved on the indictments. There are also in- 
dictments against Sweeney, which are not nul- 
lified, so the prosecution say, by the civil com- 
promise. The Tribune further says: 

“The settlement with Connolly, through the 
instrumentality of his son-in-law, ex-Surrogate 
Hutchings, is being pushed slowly. In view of 
the fact that Connolly put the whole of his 
stealings, which were greater in the aggregate 
than those of Tweed himself, into bonds, which 
he was enabled to carry away with him, the 
vrosecution will insist on a larger sum than 

1,000,000, which Mr. O’Conor refused in 
1871. Connolly was lately in Canada, but has 
returned to England.” 

.... Wednesday was probably the quietest 
Fourth of July Brooklyn has ever known. A 
city ordinance which was passed last year, but 
which, in view of the Centennial anniversary, 
was not then enforced, was in operation and 
prohibited under penalties the keeping of fire- 
works in store or on sale, and also the setting 
off of fireworks, except in cases where special 
permission was granted by the mayor. It has 
been usual for small boys and young men to 
begin the celebration of the Fourth on the eve- 
ning of the third, by the firing of small and 
cannon crackers, and pistols and guns, keeping 
up the dreadful banging all night; and, of 
course, there was no intermission of auiet all 
day on the Fourth until twelve o’clock at 
night. If the action of the city authorities 
was‘a great disappointment to the boys, who 
think they cannot properly celebrate the 
national birthday without crackers, it was 
most agreeable, indeed, to adults and house- 
holders. 


....The reredos erected in Trinity Church, 
elsewhere spoken of, is thus described : 


“The design is in the perpendicular style of 
Gothic architecture which prevailed in England 
and on the Continent from A. D. 1360 to 1500. 
This style was chosen by the architect as in 
keeping with the repre ny of the church. 
In looking at the structure from a little dis- 
tance, the peculiar perpendicular features are 
distinctly shown. The reredos is divided ver- 
tically into three bays by four buttresses, which 
are carried up as well-defined lines, and hori- 
zontally into seven distinctly-marked portions. 
The work is about 33 feet wide and nearly 20 
feet high, not including the main gable in the 
central bay. The vertical divisions may be 
briefly described as containing in the central bay, 
first, the altar ; second, the Last Supper; third, 
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the Crucifixion ; fourth, the Resurrection and 
the Ascension ; and fifth, the Majesty of our 
Lord. The left-hand vertical portion contains 
statuettes of six apostles, two doctors of the 
Church, and St. George, three marble panels 
sculptured in alto-relievo, and a corresponding 
number of mosaic panels. The right-hand ver- 
tical division balances the left, with apostles, 
doctors, and St. Michael, also with marble and 
mosaic panels.” 

-.When Dr. A. C. Wedekind, a prominent 
Lutheran minister of this city, was in Africa as 
a missionary, he became attached to a young 
heathen, who renounced his religion for Chris- 
tianity, and the Doctor brought him to this 
country to be educated. The boy was an apt 
pupil in acquiring knowledge, and also in the 
ways of crime. Heshowed a decided propensi 
ty to steal, and so annoyed his benefactor that 
he resolved to send him back to heathendom. 
Just before the boy was to sail he made another 
inroad on his patron’s property, taking about 
$100 worth, and then he was given over to the 
officers of the law. 

.-One of the most important agencies in 
redeeming the notorious Five Points of this 
city has been the. Methodist Ladies’ Five 
Points Mission. It has been in operation sev- 
eral years. Last yeara thousand children were 
taught in its schools. Three hundred families, 
embracing 2,000 persons, have been assi:ted 
with food and clothing. The library contains 
1,706 volumes and gives opportunity to from 80 
to 100 persons nightly to amuse and instruct 
themselves. The receipts of the Mission last 
year were $21,980; expenditures, $19 320. 


. It is stated that no taxes are paidon 
$137,000,000 of church property in this city. 











A DELIGHTFUL ODOR fro a well- 

et lady or gentleman is always po a nr 

Price’s Alista Bouguet, Pet Rose, or Floral 
Riches will produce tnat desirable eftect. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 


the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircie. If 
your mT does not keep it, send to Proprietor. 
STA BLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETS. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGN JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price- list. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Elliot Patent Tunin ~~ Agtion, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF T oer FU as 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON ST. 
(Globe Theater Building). 
FACTORY st » 500 HARRISON AYV., Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly filled. 














PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY Ist TO 


No.37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


.& AH. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
Wa opposite nhgh at aenng! Stereoscopes anc 
Voss Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities Photographic Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadeipnia. 


2 m FANCY MIXEDCA ae new sty, 
e) 10c. Postpaid. J. 








swith name, 
. HUSTED; ssau, N.Y. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO,, Augusta, Maine. 





RO a Week to Agents. Samples eaae 
555977 B Me eA, ee 





AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
a F iain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 
Giroular. ‘erms, and Sample Illustrations 
Address J.C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 





BOOK |MOODY & SANKEY —-The only 
ore. seen. re sume ree- 
ord of these men and their works - 

AGENTS. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 





AMERICAN PUB.CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 


4 , r day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 TO $20 Free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 











EXUCATIOR, 





A Superb Blood Depurent. 

Upon the action of the kidneys, bladder, and 
bowels depends the depuration of the blood. It is 
by promoting the activity of these organsthat Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters insures purity to the circu- 
lation. In its passage through the kidneys, impur- 
ities which beget rheumatism, gout, and gravel are 
straned from the blood; but when those small butall- 
important organs grow inactive these impurities, of 
course, remain, and inevitably produc: the diseases 
mentioned. Hostetter’s Bitt-rs rouse th: kidneys to 
renewed activity, by which means the blood is depur- 
ated. It likewise purifies the blood when contemin- 
ated with bile, by promoting a gentle but effectual 
action of the bowels, and has the further effect of 
regulating the action of the liver. thus counteracting 
@ tendency to bilioussess. Dyspepsia, malarial 
fevers, and urivary complaints are aiso conquered 


De ‘SNFANTS ¢ 
| NivaLID9 


The all-wise Creator has provided the Mother’s milk 
for her babe, and, BOTH BEING HRALTHY, no other 
food should be given for the first few months. But 
if the Mother’s milk does not satisfy and nourish the 
child, or when it has to be brought up by hand, then 
PURE COW’S MILK or condensed milk, PROPERLY 
diluted and the addition ofa little RIDGE’s FOOD, 
should be used. 








Some stomachs will not assimilate milk. In such 
extreme cases RIDGE’S FOOD can be used alone. 
It is so full of flesh-forming particles, it will support 
life single-handed. So says the London Morning 
Post, and thousands of Mothers and Physicians on 
this Oontineny and Europe give RIDGE’S FOOD 
their unqualified testimony. 


Mothers and invalids, do not fail to give it a tria), 





on every Label. 


BY AUTHORITY. 





REMOVED, 


Tape tieacanaan, WOTMS 


in Two Hours, 


with safety and without pain to the patient. Pre- 
pared by G. 8. Brown, M.D., Hartford, Conn. Send 
for Circulars to 


KING & SMITH, Sole Agents, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealtin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. Forsale by druggists gen- 
erally. DIT? 





Broadway and Barclay St., N. ¥. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, “Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies: Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and. cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only 27a year. 1,100 students last year. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, 0. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Under the College management. Full corps of 
first-class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruc- 
tion or private lessons, as preferred. As a home for 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and ee yus and intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. RICE 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the ‘American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss young supplies Professors, l'utors, Govern- 
esses, and ‘leachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents coneerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, ete. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentlemen. 


REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YoUNG. 








BUSINESS 
THE AGE. 


ae 
THE LIVE sorte AT 
SC noon oO 
Patronage from every State in ~ Union. Attend- 


ance constantly increasing. Prices as low as su- 
ee facilities can possibly be afforded. For circu- 
lars address L. L. WILLIAMS, Pres.,Rochester, N.Y. 





ane INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. Best advz eee Literature, Science, 
bh ag Painting, and M 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCE 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, oe 
gins its 22d sg Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 








EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detuils. 


Rt EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

TUTELN . ¥. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 

ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 

course, college preparatory, and other graduating 

courses, for both sexes, or any studies aad be chosen. 

1 term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admissior 
time PEgPortionately. 

d KING, D.D . Fort Edward, @. Y. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. ¥-y o to fereencre. Thorough instruc- 


tion by Prof. B. KUTTNE Highest city yotorenens, 
Call at or address lorainckiar 270 West 37th 8t., N. Y. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC, 


PERRY & €0.’S STEEL PENS. 


























SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & CO 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
e) cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO.. Nassau, N.Y. 















oe IA N oO Fo R a ? 











“SFASTO RY? 
@5670 372 SECOND AYE 
COR. 23 ** STREET, 


: @ieor~ Pr 








Chromos, C BY, ons, Tego ik monk 
Cards. 125 samples, wort a, sen 
Cost naid for. for 85 Cents. Illustrated a talogue fres, 
. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d 1830 


102 ° 25 a day sure made by Agents selling our 





double their money selling Dr. Chase’s" 
Improved ($2) Receipt Book. Address Dr. 


Chase’s Printi g House, Ann Arbor, Mich 





306 6 a a » our Own town. Teru’s and $5 outfit 
DY free. ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
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TRAVEL. 


PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 


CONFERENCE 


at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 


CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 
ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to EDINBURGH on application 


State Steamship Go., 


Sailing from New York or Glasgow 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 





72 Broadway, New York. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Company, between New York and Havre, calling at 
P'ymouth (G. B.) for the landing of passengers, will 
sail from Pier 42 N. B., foot of Morton St., 

EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

*ST LAURENT, LACHESNES..Wed., July llth, 6 A. M. 
*VILLE DE PARIS, DURAND. Wed.. July 18th, 11 a.M. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
TO HAVRE- First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, ¢ 

Third Cabin, $35. 

Steerage. $26, including wine, bedding, and utensils. 

TO nee tH, LONDON, or any railway station 
in Engla 

First Ca Cabin, 290 to $100, orapw to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Cabin, $35; Steerage, 
$27, including eve gehing as eeee 

Keturn tickets &4t very reduced rates, available 
through England or France. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
er oo d freight ly t 

for passage and freight a yto 

paso OUIS DE BEBLAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUT. 
FOR TRENTON AND PHIL ADELPHIA. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P.M. for Trenton. 

Leave Philadelphia from station North Penndyiva- 
nia Railroad, oR and — Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M. 3 1:30, 4 115, 5:30, 12 

Pa -we: Trenton for New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M. 

yo Drawi g-Room Cars are attached to = 

9:30 A. M., we: M. trains from New York; to 
7:30, 9:30 A. M., Pp. M. trains from Philadelphia: 
and Sleeping Cars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court St., ia Bogeage checked from residence 
to destination. H. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 











STEAMSHIPS FOR LIVERPOOL 





= from ao as 
follow: 


MINNESOTA........ July y 14) MASSACH’TS. one 
PALESTINE......... a—, $n |MINNESOTA., -Aug. 23 
VICTORIA. Ju 


CABIN PASSAGE. .. ,e Sgrdine to Accommodations 
STEERAGE PASSAGE..TWENTY-SIX DOLLARS. 
WARREN & CO., Agents, 18 Post-office Square, 








SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 





“EXCELSIOR” AND “UNION” 
SPRING WATERS, 


OF SARATOGA. 
ON DRAUGHT. 


IN BOTTLES AND 











_\siOR SPp 
water 9 
SARATOGA. NY. 





BOTTLE MARK, 


TRADE MARK. 


These Springs are situated ina beautiful Vahey. 
amid picturesque scenery, about a mile east of the 
Town Halland near the center of *XCKLSIOR 
PARK, Saratoga Springs. 

Visitors at Saratoga are cordially invited to enter 
om Bottling House and examine our peculiar meth- 

d of drawing tne Water from the Spring, twelve 
foot below the overflow, and the Apparatus by which 
these Waters are conveyed and dispensed throughout 
the Union, fresh and sparkling, in the same condition 
in which they flow from the Spring, WITHOUT RE- 
CHARGING WITH GAS. 


A. R. LAWRENCE & CO., Proprictors, 
“EXCELSIOR” and “UNION” Springs. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


A marvelous medicina 
agency, curing Kidney Disease, 
Liver’ Complaint. Dyspepsia, 
Biliousness, Rheumatism, 
Acidity of the Stomach Consti- 
pation, Piles, ete. Isadelightful 
beverage and a powerful car- 
thartic. By proper use its min- 
erals may be retained as a tonic 
and builder-up of an enfeebled 
system. send for Circulars. 

Address 


CEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 


SARATOGA REB SPRING, 


ON SPRING AVENUE. 
The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
SALT Be SUm. CATARRE, 
ONGay AMED EYES RH EUM. Crm 
D HEAD, KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES 





“THE SPOUTING 'SPRING © © 








SCALD 
A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 
Box, 4 dozen pints............ 38. 
Box, 2 dozen quarts.......06. $i. 
Address 


RED SPRING CoO., 


E. H. PETERS, Sup’t, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y 


SARATOCA 


STAR SPRING. 





PE eu-L 


rh 


e 





2 SPRING AND BOTTLING ‘HOVER. 

It is vastly superior to any other water where the 
use of Iodine and Bromide is desirable, and will cure 
Scrofula, Cutaneous Eruptions, Bilious Affection s 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Calculus, Suppression, Fevers 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diabetes, Kidney Com- 
plaints, Loss of Appetite, Liver Difficulties, etc. 

Send for Circular. 


Address 


J. F. RYDER, Sup't, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


Sold on draught by Druggists, and sent in bottles 
direct from the spring. Does notactas acarthartic. 
Address, for Circular, 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres't, 


122 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 








FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown, 


The Li ool and Great Western Steam Com 
pany United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 


s ....PDESDA Y, July 17th, at 10 A.M. 
MOWPeN DD TUESDAY, July 3istat 9 A. M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75. sctosding to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE, 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in ele- 
gance of finish, completeness of Appo ntments, and 
attractive society. It is beautifully located, with 





ample grounds, near the Cage springs, hotels. 
and Park. First-class TURKISH, RUSSIAN, and 
other baths. 


DRS. S. 8S. & 8S. E. STRONG. 
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“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 











BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 





This u.adsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization. 


. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘‘Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 1 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about “‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,’ and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘“‘let her set ”—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as beard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘*Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln, 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous ‘‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln andthe poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘“‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln ‘‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. , 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 





New Year’s Day and ‘‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent.to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln, 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Frenklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. _ 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 


Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 


Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Linceln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘“‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘“‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


2 
Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincolzfs duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 


his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it rd something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 


Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
_who had been two years in the army. 


Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 
Lincoln’s talk with a woman from ‘‘ the front” with the dead body of her son. 


Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE’ 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 
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THE DAY AND THE HOUR. 


THE festival of the mid-year we give to 
patriotism, On this Independence Day, 
which completes the first year of the second 
century of our national life, drums and can- 
non and all the noise of war remind us that 
through conflict and blood our fathers 
bought our country’s independence, and 
that through another baptism of blood and 
conflict we and our brothers preserved that 
country’s union and gave freedom to those 
of our citizens whom the first struggle had 
left slaves. 

This first year gives usa little insight 
into the second century and allows us to 
prophesy a little what it will bring. Polit- 
ically it is important, because it has settled 
that gur people, having fougbt a war of 
independence for the Negro, are not willing 
to hold one of the old slave states as it were 
under territorial restrictions, and to compel 
by military force the will of a Negro ma- 
jority to be politically respected. We have 
seen in two states a majority government 
overthrown and a minority one set up, be- 
cause the people were tired of propping up 
a weak and just cause. We know that the 
Constitution was invoked, and properly in- 
voked, to explain why the troops were with- 
drawn and the minority allowed to conquer 
brutal violence; but we also know that, if 
it had seemed best to the powers that be, 
the elected executives of those states might 
have remained and proved that there was 
an “farmed insurrection” arrayed against 
them, such as it would have been consti- 
tutional enough meet with force. But 
the people were tired of the direct way of 
achieving justice; were suspicious, per- 
haps, that the majority of voters in those 

tates were not fit to govern; believed that 
the legal government had been too often a 
corrupt and oppressive government; and 
they have withdrawn their supporting hand 
from under the elected magistracies of the 
last two states in which acolored majority 
had been allowed torule. Henceforth it is 
announced that each state must support its 
own government, and that the weakness or 
ignorance of a Negro majority is not to be 
supplemented by the intelligence or strength 
of the nation. If he suffers a wrong, then 
the Negro must find his own remedy.. 

The Northern States can get along}well 
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enough. . They haye no very serious prob- 
lems to solve. Itis the states with a large 
mixed and predominantly ignorant popula- 
tion whose future troubles us. As to them, 
we are passing from the era of force to the 
era of slow education. We have tried 
force, and not unsuccessfully; but we have 
given it up, and it now seems too late to go 
back to it. The question we ask, with no 
little anxiety, is: Will religion and education 
solve the problem? Can they give us, at last, 
allowing them time enough, equality of 
political and social rights at the South? 
Do we askif theycan? They must, for it is 
our only hope. Can they? They shall, if 
right is right and God is God! His forces 
ate slow forces. His days are our years, 
his years our wons. Tous the way may 
seem a slow one; but it is the sure one. It 
will reach the end at last, if we follow it; 
and the fault will be ours if there shall be 
needed for the development of a national 
spirit and courage among our liberated 
slaves, as among those that fled from Egypt, 
a forty years of desert tutelage and three 
hundred years of conflict with the peoples 
about before they shall be fit to be citizens 
governing a great nation. 

It may be with chastened enthusiasm, 
but yet with faith and hope, that we cele- 
brate this ever-glorious anniversary. Can- 
non cannot boom loud enough to speak a 
people’s joy in a people’s freedom. Let the 
drums beat. Let that ever-memorable 
declaration of a nation’s independence be 
read from a thousand rostrums. Let our 
children learn that this vast enthusiasm is 
in joy over a nation free, Then let us turn 
and offer a silent prayer for that brave but 
unhappy nation whose people gave us their 
aid and sympathy in our War of Independ- 
ence and which is not yet sure that it is 
free, which is in the very heat of a consti- 
tutional struggle for self-government; and 
for those other peoples about the Danube 
and the Bosphorus, who are now awaiting 
the issue of battles that may relieve them 
from long oppression; and then let us pray 
and ever pray, and add works to our prayer 
and faith, that our own people, on the Gulf 
as on the ocean and the lakes, may be 
blessed with education, liberty, and the 
love of God. 





THE LAW FOR OFFICEHOLDERS. 


PRESIDENT HAyEs, in his circular letter 
to Federal officeholders, to which we made 
brief reference last week, has taken a 
ground which the people ought heartily to 
sustain, and from which we hope he will not 
be diverted by the enemies of civil service 
reform. We restate the ground, as fol- 
lows: 





“No officer should be required or per- 
mitted to take part in the management of 
political organizations, caucuses, conven- 
tions, or election campaigns. Their right 
to vote and express their views on public 
questions, either orally or through the press 
is not denied, provided it does not interfere 
with the discharge of their official duties. 
No assessments for political purposes on 
officers or subordinates should be allowed.” 

This language was originally addressed 
to Secretary Sherman, and designed to fur- 
nish the rule for the guidance of Collector 
Agthur in the management of the New 
York Custom-house. The President has 
now widened the application of the rule. 
What he says, after repeating the above 
words, is this : ‘‘ This rule is applicable to 
every department of the civil service. It 
should be understood by every officer of 
the General Government that he is expected 
toconform his conduct to its requirements,” 
‘* Every officer ef the General Government” 
means the members of the Cabinet and all 
their subordinates at Washington. It means 
all the collectors of customs and internal 
revenue throughout the United States, and 
theirsubordinates. It meansall the postmas- 
ters of the country and all the district attor- 
neys and marsHalsof the United States. It 
means those who have the management of 
navy-yards and any public works or institu- 
tions belonging to the General Government. 
In short, it means some eighty thousand per- 
sons who hold office by appointment from 
the President, and for whose good charac- 
ter, competency, and proper discharge of 
their duties the Constitution virtually holds 
him responsible. They are all of them the 
employés of the Government, through his 
agency, and by the Government are paid for 
their time and services. 
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Now, in regard to these official servants 
of the public the President says two things. 
The first is that they “should” not (we 
suppose he means shall not) ‘“‘be required 
or permitted to take part in the manage- 
ment of political organizations, caucuses, 
conventions, or election campaigns.” The 
second is that they ‘‘ should” not (wesup- 
pose that here, also, he means shall not, 
be subjected to assessments ‘‘for political 
purposes.” There is one thing that the 
President does not say, and perhaps need 
not say in advance; yet it is quite as im- 
portant as anything which he does say. 
Suppose the rules which he lays down 
should be violated. What does he propose to 
do about it? The offense is not an indict- 
able one. There is no penalty for it except 
the one which he may see fit to inflict; and 
there is but one penalty which he can 
inflict. That consists in dismissing the 
offender from the public service; and, unless 
the President has made up his wind sternly 
and unflinchingly to do this whenever the 
occasion calls for it, then his circular letter 
will practically amount to nothing. It 
must be more than advice, or a mere ex- 
pression of his wish, or it will not be 
observed. It must be backed up by the 
penalty of dismission in the event of viola- 
tion. 

Understanding the President authorita- 
tively to mean the thing he says, we give 
him and the thing our hearty support. The 
blow is aimed at tyo long-standing abuses 
which have allied themselves with ‘‘the 
spoils system,” and become a part of the 
political machinery wielded by the party in 
power. Officers of the Government, from the 
Cabinet downward to the inferior positions, 
have become largely the managers, planners, 
and manipulators in election campaigns in 
both Federal and state politics; and, for 
this purpose, they have used the time which 
the people have bought to promote the in- 
terests of the party in power. They have 
constituted themselves into the great politi- 
cal power of the party, and virtually be- 
come an oligarchy to manage the politics 
of the country on one side. The party in 
power has had this advantage over the one 
out of power, and used the offices of the 
Government to perpetuate its own power. 
The system is an abuse in its very nature 
and an equal abuse in all its processes. 
Down with it, from the highest to the low- 
est ofticeholder; and, if the Republican 
party cannot live without this kind of serv- 
ice on the part of officeholders, then, as we 
said last week, let it die. We have no fear of 
avy such result from the President’s plan. 


The Democrats have been out of power 
for nearly twenty years, and, hence, 
have had no help from Federal office- 
holders; and yet they have managed to 
live as a party, and at times to win local 
victories. Last fall they conducted a very 
lively campaign and came within an inch 
of carrymhg the day. If Republicans were 
out of power, they would have no office- 
holders to help them; yet who doubts 
whether they would make a strong and 
earnest fight for their principles? We are 
not among those sentimentalists who think 
that political parties can and should be 
dispensed with in a republican government. 
We believe in political parties; but we do 
not believe in the party of officeholders. 
We would have that party take the back 
seat and attend to the public business, and 
let the party of non-officeholders manage 
the caucus, make the nominations, and elect 
the candidates. The change in this respect 
which the President proposes would be a 
great improvement in the politics of the 
country. Itis one very important step in 
civil service reform, since it reforms the 
officeholders themselves. 

And as to political assessments upon 
officeholders for. party purposes, we bave 
always regarded them as a shameless out- 
rage. Though the payment is nominally 
voluntary, it is practically coercive. The 
higher officers in effect compel the lower 
ones to stand the assessments as the only 
means of escape from doing worse. It is 
practically taxation by a clique of leading 
politicians and falls as an oppressive bur- 
den upon those who hold subordinate posi- 
tions. Last fall the employés of the Custom- 
house in this city were thus taxed to the 
tune of fifteen per cent. on their salaries. 
They paid the tax, because they dare not do 
otherwise. The President is right in forbid- 
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ding the continuance of this infamous sys- 
tem for raising money to pay election ex- 
penses. In hundreds of cases it is simply 


‘robbery of the poor. 


We are not surprised that the President’s 
order should awaken opposition among 
those who regard the offices of the Govern- 
ment merely as the means of party power. 
This is perfectly natural. Yet we shall be 
surprised if the great body of the people 
fail to give him their cordial support. 








THE ANSWER OF A GOOD CON- 
SCIENCE. 





THE subject of “ Alien Baptisms” is be- 
ing discussed still, as it has been for many 
years, we presume, in the Southern Baptist 
papers. The ‘‘ Landmarkers” declare that 
immersion is not valid unless performed by 
an immersed celebrant. Other Baptists, of 
whom The Religious Herald may be taken 
as an exponent, declare that immersion is 
required in the Bible, but not an immersed 
immerser. 

A correspondent of The Religious Herald 
asks it the following question: 

‘‘ Suppose two persons were to present 
themselves for membership in my church, 
both coming from a Methodist cburch and 
both having been immersed. The one, not 
satisfied with his baptism, wishes me to re- 
baptize him. The other 7s satisfied with his 
baptism, but wishes membership. Both 
give evidence of regeneration. One will 
come in provided 1 will rebaptize him; the 
other will not come if Linsist on rebaptism. 
What advice do you give me in the case? 
It is not an impossible case at all. J have 
had it in my ministry. Please answer 
through the Herald.” 

The senior editor, Dr. J. B. Jeter, answers, 
with admirable sense, as follows: 

‘‘If a person, giving evidence of piety, 

who has been solemnly immersed, on a pro- 
fession of his faith, by an administrator 
believed by the candidate to be authorized 
to perform the rite, and who was satistied 
with his baptism, applied for membership, 
we have recommended his reception by the 
church. He had, in intent and substance, 
obeyed thedivine command. He had done 
the best that, under the circumstances, he 
could do. He had obeyed Christ, and had 
‘the answer of a good conscience.’ ”’ 
Dr. Jeter further proves that nobody can 
know that his own baptism has come down 
through a regular succession of valid im- 
mersions; but his main argument rests 
solidly on the ‘‘ intent” to obey. 

Dr. Jeter says that the man ‘‘ had done 
the best that under the circumstances he 
could.” That is true. To be sure he had 
not been immersed by one who had been 
immersed, and that he could do; but with 
his light, seeing things as he saw them, he 
had done the best he could do. He verily 
believed that he was legitimately baptized 
and that it was not necessary todo more; 
and, though some ‘‘ Landmarker” Baptists 
declared his baptism invalid, yet, accord- 
ing to the highest Baptist authority in the 
South, his faith is in any event to be 
counted unto him as obedience. This we 
hold to be sound theology. 

But behold a snag! If the baptism is 
sufficient baptism because it is believed by 
the subject of it to be sufficient, then why 
is not sprinkling sufficient baptism when it 
is believed by the subject of it to be sufli- 
cient? Has he not ‘‘done ‘the best that 
under the circumstances he could do”? 
Has he not ‘‘ obeyed Christ” and ‘‘had the 
answer of a good conscience”? There can 
be but one answer to this question. Stiil 
further, is not infant baptism sufficient, 
when itis believed by the subject of it to 
be sufficient? Has not the believer who 
was sprinkled in infancy, and who is “sat- 
isfied with his baptism,” ‘‘in intent and 
substance obeyed the divine command’’? 
There can be no doubt of it, and in sucha 
case the spirit of obedience is acceptable, in 
the lieu of obedience, if the actual obedi- 
ence be somewhat faulty. 

We do not overlook here the latest Bap- 
tist defense of close communion, which 
declares that where the command has been 
misunderstood the spirit of obedience to it 
cannot exist. We remember that an able 
apologist has pronounced as follows in 
Tue INDEPENDENT (March 16th, 1876): 

‘‘Suppose, again, I have misunderstood, 
we will say, or I have entirely overlooked 
the command in question. In this new 


case I do not obey, and, what is more, I 
cannot even say that I —, — the 
Tr obeye 


articular 


spirit of obedience as re 
nor had 


command. I have nei 
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the spirit to obey that particular com- 
mand.” 

Professor Wilkinson argues at length that 
the spirit of obedience is notenough. There 
must be actual obedience, as well, of the 
command as rightly understood. The 
Landmarkers say the same. They insist 
that the commands to baptize and to be 
baptized clearly imply that the baptizer 
must be a person within the baptized 
church and competent to baptize; for, as 
Professor Wilkinson well says (THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Feb. 24th, 1876): ‘‘To the spirit 
of obedience the clearly implied will of 
Christ is just as binding as his expressed 
will is.” Therefore, they hold that the 
baptism must be ritually correct in orde 
to be valid. To us it appears, as it does t 
The Religious Herald, that, if the command 
be misunderstood, the spirit of obedience 
may yet be exercised, and that that suffi- 
ciently validates the ordinance. 


Eslitorvial Hotes. 


THE well-beloved Dr. Augustus Tholuck has 
passed away, after a long and painful sickness, 
which at last clouded his mind. His seventy. 
eight years of life were devoted to a loving and 
faithful service of the Christian Church—in 
early life as a pastor, but chiefly as a writer and 
teacher. Notwithstanding his physical weak- 
ness, he achieved a vast amount of literary la- 
bor of a high order, of which may be men- 
tioned his commentaries on the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Epistle to the Romans, the Gospel 
of John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, Replies to 
Strauss, and Essays on Rationalism. More, 
perhaps, than any other man, his influence has 
been felt in stemming the tide of Rationalism 
in Germany and giving Evangelical faith its new 
influence. This came as much through his 
showing the power of Christian life as through 
his polemics. He was a much-loved teacher, 
with a great personal influence. He loved to 
walk and talk with his pupils, and not least 
with those Americans whom his fame had 
brought to Halle. 








STATISTICAL lying is what a Lutheran minis- 
terial association in this vicinity has been dis- 
cussing. If the Lutherans do not understand 
that subject, we do not know what Christian 
body does. They have several almanacs or 
year-books, which contradict each other fear- 
fully in their ecclesiastical statistics, and we 
doubt if any Lutheran even, after consulting 
them, could tell within forty thousand how 
many Lutheran communicants there are, or 
even how many conferences, not to say synods, 
they have. But even so well-organized a body 
as the Episcopalians, with its defined dioceses 
and episcopal authority, has not yet raised sta- 
tistics much above the “‘lying’’ stage. Whit- 
taker’s Almanac and the Church Almanac find 
it hard to get within twenty thousand of each 
other in the number of their communicants, 
But either Lutherans or Episcopalians are ex- 
actness itself it comparison with the Baptists ; 
and the Disciples do not know whether they have 
three hundred thousand or five hundred thou- 
sand members. For what are not lying statistics, 
go to the reports of the Methodists, the Presby- 
terians, or the Congregationalists, though even 
those must include some small fibs in their to- 
tals, if we can judge from such a report as that 
from the Yale College Church, which offers the 
following curious statistics: ‘‘ Male members, 
491; female members, 39. Total, 530. Absent, 
428! Those 428 absentees have been absent 
many of them from five to a hundred and fifty 
years, and most of them ought to be removed 
from the total. 


Tue hearty greetings which President Hayes 
last week received in New England, not only 
from Republicans, but largely also from Deme 
crats, indicate very clearly that the people are 
not precisely of Mr. Tilden’s way of thinking. 
The sham talk about a de facto and not a de 
jure President, which some Democrats in the 
outset sought to turn into a party watchword, 
and which Mr, Tilden endeavored to revive in 
his Manhattan Club speech, does not pass 
current in New England, or, indeed, anywhere 
else in this country. The people have accepted 
Rutherford B. Hayes as the lawfully chosen 
President ; and there can be no doubt that his 
general bearing in office and his policy thus far 
have had the effect to impress the people with 
his integrity, his fidelity to his pledges, his 
purpose to reform abuses, his self-possession 
and firmness in the execution of this purpose, 
and his earnest desire to administer the Govern- 
ment wisely and well, rather than to gain mere- 
ly party ends. Even those Republicans who 
honestly dissent from his Southern policy pay 
this tribute to the President, The more they 
study this policy, not only as a question of con- 
stitutional law, but also one of practical states- 
manship, the less occasion they will see for 
being dissatisfied with it. The civilities ex- 





tended to him in New England, while, doubt 
less, in part due to his office, nevertheless ex- 
press what is unquestionably the prevalent 
feeling of the country. We hope that he will 
be encouraged with the conviction that the 
people, whatever partisan politicians may say 
or do, mean to sustain him. 


Tue Republicans of Iowa, in their convention 
of last week for the nomination of state officers, 
declined to endorse the President’s Southern 
policy, and at the same time omitted to con- 
demn it by any positive resolution. The resolu- 
tions passed were mere generalities, with the 
exception of two. One of these was a declara- 
tion in favor of a rigid enforcement of the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law of the state. The other 
was a demand for the remonetization of silver 
and making the silver dollar of 41214 grains “a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, both 
public and private.’? Weapprove of the first of 
these resolutions, and in respect to the other 
express our regret that the Republicans of Iowa 
should give countenance to such financial non- 
sense. Their proposition, if reduced to prac- 
tice at the present price of silver, means pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, at the 
rate of about ninety cents on a dollar as com- 
puted in gold.. We think that this kind of 
business had better be left to the Democrats, 
since it is simply the greenback swindle under 
anewname. The ticket, headed by the Hon. 
John A. Gear, is a strong one, and there is no 
doubt that it will sweep the state. 





THE venerable Thurlow Weed, the great 
Nestor of Whig politics in this state in other 
days, recently published a letter in The Tribune 
of this city, in which he says: 

‘©T am, let me repeat, a party man; nay, 

more, lam, as ['have ever been, a politician, 
I will go further, at the risk of becoming ob- 
noxious to a popular idea, and admit that, in 
the case he intended, I believe, with Gov. 
Marcy, that to the victors palens the spoils of 
office. When a Democrat or Whig has been 
elected president or governor, I believe that 
their respective supporters and friends, pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, are entitled 
to their reward. I have claimed this under all 
Whig ad strations, and have conceded it to 
the Democracy when their party was in the as- 
cendency.” 
The principle here avowed by Mr. Weefl is rot 
only false, but utterly inconsistent with any 
thorough reform in the civil service of the 
country. It is not true that any man by party 
services in running an election campaign earns 
or can earn a title to a reward by appointment 
to office and by. the emoluments thereof. This 
may be the creed of a partisan; yet our con- 
stitutional system knows no such doctrine, 
The offices of the Government are intended 
for the service of the general public, and not 
as a reward for party labors or as a prize to be 
fought for at the ballot-box. To treat them in 
the latter character is to open unnumbered 
temptations to corruption, as our experience 
most amply proves. The history of the theory 
furnishes the comment upon it. Mr. Weed’s 
limitation of its application to those ‘‘ posses- 
sing the requisite qualifications’? may do very 
well as a phrase of rhetoric ; but in practice it 
is not worth the ink that it took to write it, 
provided the theory be adopted. The difficul- 
ty about these ‘‘ requisite qualifications” is 
that they will be understood to- mean party 
qualifications, rather than those that relate to 
character and competency for the service, 
Such has been the fact, and such will be the 
fact as long as the theory is continued. 


THE Meridian (Miss.) Mercury, in answer to 
the demand which has rung through the nation 
for the punishment of the Chisolm murderers, 
says: “‘Can three or four hundred.men, who 
were present, and all principals alike in any 
crime committed, with an entire county besides 
resolved to protect them against any conse- 
quences the law denounces against their acts, 
be indicted, tried, convicted, and hung, or sent to 
the penitentiary for life?’ The Mercury,in this 
plea, unconsciously confesses that the inhabit- 
ants of Kemper County are entirely outside of 
civilization and-worse even than savages. They 
are, according to this picture, almost to the level 
of beasts of prey, having their ferocity without 
their exemption from guilt in acts of violence. 
If this be the type of Kemper County civil- 
ization, then we advise human beings to Keep 
away from that county. We would as soon 
live among tigers. There can, of course, be no 
protection to life or liberty among such men, 
and no administration of justice except that of 
barbarians. Law means nothing in such a com- 
munity. The people protect themselves, so far 
as they are protected, by violence. To be un- 
popular is to be doomed. The passions of hell 
are let loose, and the ringleaders of mobs bear 
sway. There is no hand of justice to touch 
them, restrain them, or punish them. Alas! 
alas! for Mississippi, now that the shot-gun 
policy has won the day and savages rule the 
state, if Kemper County be a specimen of her 
Democratic civilization. 

—_————— { 

EX-GovERNOR BaGLey, of Michigan, in a 
letter to the Detroit Tribune, says: ‘The ex- 


periment in the South is a necessity ; but, if not 
a necessity, it is a wise attempt to carry out the 
promises. made by the Republican party and to 
put the country on a peace platform.” Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sessions, of the same state, 
says: ‘I see no other course open to the Presi- 
dent than the one he has taken. The experi- 
ence of President Grant should be a warning 
and a lesson to his successors for all time.” 
So, also, ex-Governor Baldwin thinks that the 
President has had ‘‘the courage to be true to 
his convictions of duty, and true to the pledges 
made in his letter of acceptance and renewed 
in his inaugural address. If his policy fails, it 
will only follow in the wake of that which pre- 
ceded it; but let not failure come from want 
of support from those who placed him in pow- 
er.”” These are specimens of some of the re- 
sponses addressed to The Tribune by leading 
Republicans of Michigan, in answer to its re- 
quest for their views with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s Southern policy. All the representa- 
tives in Congress from that state are under- 
stood to be supporters of the policy. Some of 
the results we profoundly regret, as, we pre- 
sume, the President does; yet, on the whole, 
we do not see how he could have acted differ- 
ently without involving vastly more difficulties 
than he would have removed. The General 
Government cannot undertake the work of po- 
lice duties in the states. The Northern states 
would so judge if the experiment were tried 
upon them. 


...-The Pittsburgh Leader corrects some un. 
important errors into which we had fallen on 
the Sewickly Church case, which we have al- 
ready partially corrected. Mr. R. P. Nevin, 
whose case was carried from the Presbytery to 
the General Synod, is not an elder, but a private 
member of the Sewickly Church. Neither does 
he own a controlling interest, but only a quarter 
interest, in the Pittsburgh Leader, 2 paper pub- 
lished seven days in the week. How his case 
differs from that of Elder Bross and the Chicago 
Tribune we fail to see, unless it be that Mr. 
Nevin is not a church officer, while Mr. Bross is, 
and that evidence may exist to show that Mr. 
Nevin thinks he gets a living from a justifiable 
course of conduct, while Elder Bross thinks his 
living comes from an unjustifiable source. We 
believe in general legislation. 


....Sakhya-Muni and Zoroaster, we had 
thought, were the peculium of transcendental- 
ists and religious reformers. But President 
Seelye takes possession of them in his in- 
augural as coolly as if they belonged to geueral 
history : 

‘A great man who leads his nation or his 
age to a higher state is no mere product of 
forces belonging to the time of his appearance. 
What forces belonging to his time produced 
Moses, or Confucius, or Sakya-Muni, or Zo- 
roaster, or Socrates? A great man is a God- 
bestowed gift upon his time, giving to his 
time a new day, for which there is no approach- 
ing dawn and whose coming is as unexplained 
by the conditions where he came as it was 
unexpected by the people to whom he came. 
They are lifted by him toa higher plane, be- 
cause he stands already, and from the outset, 
on a higher plane than they.” 

....A man writing with some show of au- 
thority from Kolapur, India, to ‘The Church 
Times, and signing himself ‘‘L. G@. Bombay,” 
from which we gather that he is Bishop of 
Bombay, writes most earnestly asking for help 
for the mission work in that region. He most 
wants good training-schools. ‘‘ Almost all the 
catechists we have,’’ he says, ‘‘ have received 
their training elsewhere than in the missions of 
the Church of England.” That is all the 
recognition he gives to the missions which 
have preceded his efforts. We suppose we 
may be thankful for that much, but should 
think he might have had some word of kindness 
for the missions which have made it possible for 
his missions to have any native helpers at all. 


-..- Yet two more terrible calamities! The 
whole business portion of St. Johns, N. B., 
consumed, and fearful destitution among the 
sufferers. Scarcely have the generous begua 
to send help to those who are in lack of food 
avd clothing, when the business portion of 
Marblehead is consumed by fire. Yet, in our 
sympathy for the sufferers in these fresh calam- 
ities, we must not forget the poor people of 
Mount Carmel, II1., the little town where there 
is no insurance, where nearly twice as many 
were killed.as in the St. John conflagration, 
besides a hundred wounded, and where the 
suffering is proportionately far the greatest. 


..--It is understood that Mr. Tilden expects 
to sail about the middle of this month for 
Europe. The World, of this city, makes the 
fact the occasion for saying: ‘It may be safely 
inferred}:therefore, that he agrees with a great 
majority of Democrats throughout the United 
States in thinking that it is hardly worth while 
to waste much energy in makiug an ez post facto 
war on a de facto President.’’ This is rather a 
cold response to Mr. Tilden’s Manhattan-Club 
speech. That speech certainly failed to fire the 
Democrat heart for “ Tilden and Reform.” 


-...The commissioners of the Freedmen’s 
Savings Bank at Washington have expressed 





the opinion that they will be able ultimately to 


pay the depositors about fifty per cent. of their 
claims. The total amount of the deposits was 
some three millions of dollars; and this will, 
hence, leave about a million anda half of dol- 
lars to fall as a dead loss upon the depositors, 
the most of them being colored people residing 
in the Southern States. This cruel hardship is 
the fruit of horribly bad management, for which 
it is difficult to find any excuse. 

....Zhe Interior quotes Gail Hamilton wit- 
tily: 

‘Gail Hamilton, in her new story, says of 
men, as they run, by and large: ‘ They are gen 
erally honest and civil, and they bear each 
others’ burdens most of the time, though they 
may occasionally set them down and swear at 
them.’ Gail is herself just now the burden 


which a number of the leading politicians oc- 
casionally set down and swear at.”’ 


Gail Hamilton’s letters to The Tribune are cer- 
tainly enough to provoke a politician, if not a 
saint. 

..--Caarleston County in South Carolina has 
a Republican majority of between six and 
seven thousand ; and yet the Democrats, last 
week, in the election of seventeen members of 
the legislature, fourteen white and three 
colored, made a clean sweep. The Repub- 
licans did not even put a ticket into the field. 
They knew that not even a majority would be 
allowed to elect their nominees. They under- 
stand that Gov. Hampton’s Ncrthern speeches 
are for the Northern market. 


....The first colored man ever admitted to 
the bar in the State of Maryland is Mr. Charles 
Taylor, a colored lawyer from Boston, who was 
recently admitted to practice in the United 
States courts- of that state. Whether he will 
be admitted to practice in the state courts is a 
question yet to be settled, especially since the 
code of Maryland employs the term “ white” 
when stating the qualifications for admission. 
That term had_better be stricken out of the 
code. 


....Senator Hill justifies the action of the 
Southern Democrats in favoring an Electoral 
Commission, and aiding in completing the 
count, onthe ground of expediency. It was 
either this or war; acd the South had had quite 
enough of war for the present. The Southern 
Democrats took a sensible view of the matter, 
whatever may have been their motives; and 
the judicious policy of the President ought to 
satisfy them. 

...-An officer of the army writing from 
Vicksburg says: ‘‘ Just now they are not kill- 
ing very lively in the state. But if the Repub- 
licans should so far elevate thejr heads as to 
show signs of dangerous life in political mat- 
ters you would frequently hear of unfortunate 
affrays, tragedies, fatal occurrences; but never 
uuder the correct designation of infamous and 
diabolical murders.’’ Such is Mississippi civil- 
ization. 

..e-Home talent is justly appreciated by the 
trustees of the Syracuse Univer-ity. Now that 
Commencement is over, The Northern Christian 
Aduocate, of that city, will have to aflix two half 
circles to the name of its able editor, the Rev. 
O. H: Warren, Our congratulations to Doctor 
Warren, who would also deserve the degree of 
Doctor of Journalistic Ethics, if such a degree 
might be bestowed. 

...-Itis expected that Robert Toombs will 
be the president of the Georgia Constitutional 
Convention, one of whose purposes is to erase 
the word “ rebellion” from the present consti- 
tution, and also expungé from it the political 
heresy which declares “ parameunt allegiance ”’ 
to be due to the General Government. Mr. 
Toombs is just the man for the position and the 
service. 


...-The celebration at Woodstock, Conn., 
this year promises to be the most important 
which Independence Day will furnish this year. 
Everybody will want to know whatsuch menas 
Blaine and Chamberlain have to say on the 
questions which the day and the hour will sug- 
gest, and we propose to give a full report of 
the addresses in THE INDEPENDENT next week. 


...-Lhe copyright receipts of Mr. Motley 
from the Harpers have amounted to $60,000; 
those of Prof. Charles Anthon reached the 
handsome sum of $100,000; those of’ the late 
Albert Barnes amounted to $75,000; and those 
of Mar¢ius Wilson, on his series of school 
readers, have gone up to about $200,000. It 
takes a good author to do well. 

....The last Congress having refused to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to pay for the letter- 
carrier service, the Postmaster-General has been 
compelled to reduce the salaries of letter- 
carriers five per cent. This is a hardship and 
really an act of injustice, for which the letter- 
carriers are indebted to the meanness of Con- 
gress. 

-eo-The Inquirer will now take its vacation, 
we suppose, according to its announcement last 
December, and we shall not cee it again until 
September. This is something new in journal- 
ism, and The Inquirer’s contemporaries will wait 
to see how the experiment succeeds. 


.s..The next House of Representatives, ac- 





cording to the figures of Mr. Adams, the clerk 
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of the last House, will have a Democratic ma- 
jority of eight members. This is an immense 
falling off, as compared with the Democratic 
majority in the last House. 


... The Secretary of War has assured Gov. 
Emory, of the Territory of Utah, that the 
Government will send more troops to the ter- 
ritory, to secure the execution of the laws, 
should there be any Mormon resistance thereto. 
We are glad to know it. 


....Mr. George William Curtis, in his address 
at Union College, last week, said: “If we 
would have good men upon the ticket, we 
must scratch bad men off.’? Voters, by adopt- 
ing this rule, would teach nominating conven- 
tions a useful lesson. 


....Mr. George W. Blunt says that the New 
York Custom-house has been Conkling’s “‘ tur- 
key-roost,”’ and that no other bird could roost 
there unless he bowed to the turkey. President 
Hayes is in a fair way of breaking up this and 
all similar roosts. 


-..-Three Federal ofliceholders,-who were 
members of the Kings County Republican Gen- 
eral Committee, last week resigned the latter 
position, in consequence of the President’s re- 
cent order. This is a good beginning. 


....New York City in 1876 had 4,500 law- 
yers practicing therein, which was more than 
one-ninth of all the lawyers in the United 
States and nearly double the number practicing 
in London. 


....The greenback party in Minnesota con- 
sists of Ignatius Donnelly and Ebenezer Ayres, 
and the repudiation party, as the recent vote in 
that state shows, consists uf a majority of the 
people. 

...-Harvard College last week honored 
President Hayes by conferring on him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. This is a tribute to 
his office, rather than to his eminence as a 
lawyer. 

....The Springfield Republican facetiously 
suggests the names of Wade Hampton and 
Frederick Douglass as the Preside ntial ticket for 
1880. Variety is the spice of Jife. 


.-seThat French version of ‘‘ Paddle your 
own Canoe” got misprinted in our ‘‘ Pebbles ” 
column last week. It should have been ‘‘Pas 
de le Rhone que nous.”’ 


....The Rev. Joseph Cook was married on 
Saturday, at Fairhaven, Conn., to Miss Georgi- 
ana Hemingway, of that town. 








Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves trne. 





PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, whtch is 
so common nowadays, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 





WuiteE Dr. Price’s True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts are full measure, strong, and pure, 
other extracts are short nearly one-half 
what they are said to contain—bottles made 


to look large. 
THE BOSTON HOTEL. 


THERE was no hotel in the United States 
more talked about last week than the ele- 
gant Hotel Brunswick, of Boston, Mass., 
where President Hayes and the members of 
the Cabinet stopped. In this house are 
combined all the comforts of a home and 
all the advantages of a large hotel. An 
immense amount of time, labor, and money 
was spent in making pleasant the visit of 
the Presidential party; and the sumptuous 
manner in which they were treated and 
the enthusiastic way that they praised THE 
Brunswick are decided proofs of the 
superiority of this hotel. Two magnificent 
banquets were given the President, show- 
ing how excellent was the cutsine of THE 
Brunswick. Governor Rice, of Massa- 
chusetts, is a constant boarder at the hotel, 
and such has been the rush of guests since 
the opening that Col. Wolcott, the genial 
proprietor, has been obliged to make a 
large addition to the house, which is now 
in course of construction and will be com- 
pleted in the fail. 

rie 


INVESTMENTS. 


In our financial columns of this week 
may be found the advertisement of Albert 
H. Nicolay & Co., who are offering their 
July investments, drawing 7, 8, and 10 per 
cent. interest to the holder. They also 


quote other securities at 10 and 15 per 
cent, 








“THE INDEPENDENT 


Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE & Co. have 
decided to close their retail store on Sat- 
urdays at 1 p.m. during July and August, 
and also their wholesale store at same time 
during Juve and July. This will incon- 
venience the public somewhat, perhaps, but 
will be of great benefit to the employés in 
these large establishments. 





PosttrvE REsuLts.—There are numerous 
remedies that cure sometimes and become 
trusted as useful; but none have ever proved 
so effectual—cured so many and such re- 
markable cases—as Dr. Ayer’s medicines. 

The Cherry Pectoral has restored great 
numbers of patients who were believed to 
be hopelessly affected with consumption. 

Ague Cure breaks up chills and fever 
quickly and surely. 

Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- 
Trilla eradicates scrofula and impurities of 
the blood, cleanses the system, and restores 
it to vigorous health. By its timely use 
many troublesome disorders that cause a 
decline of health are expelled or cured. 

Ayer’s Pills and their effects are too well 
known everywhere to require any com- 
mendation from us here.—Scranton (Pa.) 
Times. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD AND NAN- 
TUCKET. : 


TueE City by the Sea—this is the poetic 
name given to Oak Bluffs, on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, with its thousand cottage houses by 
the sea. The sail from Wood’s Holl, in 
the elegant steamers that ply between that 
place and the Vineyard and Nantucket, is 
simply magnificent. Buzzard’s Bay is 
studded with beauty and places of rare 
and historical interest. Oak Bluffs is a 
Liliputian city. Its houses are cottages, a 
thousand in number; some of them very 
costly and owned by the most noted men 
in the country. Nantucket is now coming 
to the front as a watering-place. Its fine 
air, the facilities for the rugged sports of the 
seaside which it offers, its bracing and genial 
air, the many attractions that surround it, 
the absence of fogs, and the home at- 
tractions presented, all commend Nantucket 
to parties in search of out-door excitement 
and healthy recreation. The new route 
from New York to these popular resorts via 
Fall River Line and Wood’s Holl, is now 
open for the season. Passengers can leave 
here daily by the steamer Bristol or Prov- 
idence, and arrive at Oak Bluffs at 8:30 
A. M. and Nantucket 11:30 4. mM. the next 
day. Returning, leave Nantucket 1:15 P. m., 
Oak Bluffs 4 Pp. m., and arrive in this city at 
6:30 the next mornirg. The Company are 
selling excursion tickets at low rates, 








LIvERPOOL, LONDON, AND GLOBE In- 
SURANCE Company.—The great English 
company, Liverpool, London, and Globe, 
make a very satisfactory and powerful 
statement. Over and above all liabili- 
ties, including losses at 8t. John, the com- 
pany shows a net surplus of $4,339,863 as 
regards policyholders, and the gross assets 
are $27,720,146. The company’s losses at 
St. John are set down at $500,000, and the 
resident secretary at that place has been in- 
structed by cable from the home office to 
draw at sight for the losses and to subscribe, 
on behalf of the company, $2,500 gold to 
the relief fund for the sufferers by that dis- 
aster. The generous action of the com- 
pany in subscribing a large amount for the 
benefit of those burned out at Chicago will 
be remembered, and its reputation on this 
occasion will make the corporation more 
popular than ever. 





TRAVELLERS INSURANCE CO. 


Tue Travellers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., publish to-day their 
twenty-seventh semi-annual statement. 
By competent management the business of 
the company is steadily inereasing. - The 
total assets are $4,205,951; surplus as re- 
gards policyholders, $1,172,452; and, ‘hot- 
withstanding the hard times, the gain in as- 
sets is $280,959, and gain in surplus over 
last year more than $33,000. The Travel- 
lers set a splendid example to other com- 
panies in the promptness with which they 
issue their statements. This company, we 
are glad to say, need fear no damaging in- 
vestigations. 
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ECONOMY IN THE PURCHASE OF A 
PIANO. 

A PIAno has come to be a commodity of 
prime necessity in every well-to-do house- 
hold, It is, in one sense, an expensive in- 
vestment—one which makes no return in 
cash. On the contrary, instead of paying 
interest, it begins from the outset to con- 
sume the principal, and in a few years it is 
impossible to ‘‘ realize,” except at a loss of 
fifty or seventy-five per cent. Why is it 
that a harp that has been in use for twenty 
or even fifty years retains all its excellence 
and beauty of tone? Simply because the 
strain of the strings is sustained by METAL, 
and not by woop, as is the case with the 
ordinary pianos. This is just the differ- 
ence between the piano containing the EL- 
LIOT PATENT TUNING-SLIDE, as construct- 
ed by the Rogers Upright Piano Company, 
and all other pianos. This instrument is 
simply a harp standing in a piano-case, of 
which it is entirely independent. It is fin- 
ished completely, and even tuned, before it 
is put into the wooden box which gives it 
the appearance and name, but none of the 
defects, of a piano. Warerooms, Globe 
Theater Building, 608 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, where the public are cordially invited 
to call and examine. 





AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE. 


In ‘‘ye olden times” of our grand- 
mothers, before “‘bonanzas” were discov- 
ered, but few households could boast of a 
silver service on their table, and even the 
old-fashioned blue china dining sets were 
afforded only by a few. But now all things 
are changed; and the humble tradesman or 
thrifty mechanic, whose wife has been 
reared to habits of taste and refinement, has 
his silver tea-set, at least. And, when these 
different pieces of silver are kept in good 
order and brilliantly polished, nothing sets 
off a supper or lunch-table to better ad- 
vantage. While onthis subject, we cannot 
refrain from telling our lady readers of 
something for lightening their laborsin this 
direction, and calling their attention to the 
merits of an article for quickly renovating 
and polishing every description of silver 
and plated ware. We refer to the ‘‘ SILVER 
WuiteE,” advertised by Messrs, Dennison 
& Co., elsewhere. This is a plate-polishing 
powder which surpasses all other prepara- 
tiens ever used for cleaning and polishing 
silver, as it removes all tarnish or discolora- 
tion, as if hy magic, and gives to silver its 
original bright ahd new appearance. It is 
rot gritty, like mavy preparations sold for 
this purpose, and will not injure the most 
delicate article. Jewelers and druggists 
sell it and it should be in every household. 





INFORMATION. 


IF you want a hammock to hang beneath 
the cool shade of the flutfering trees or 
upon the favorite corner of your piazza, in 
which you can rest after the fatiguing 
hours of the day; or a lawn-mower, that 
saves you from groveling in the grass with 
a sickle and raising huge blisters on your 
hands; or a lawn-sprinkler, to play upon 
the flower-beds and finely-shaven grass-plat; 
or yet a handsome canopy, to prevent the 
wily mosquito from intruding upon its 
wonted feeding-ground; or anything in the 
way of garden-seats, camp-stools, lawn 
settees, aquariums, foot-saws, etc., etc., 
send to G. Webster Peck, 110 Chambers 
Street, N. Y., and, if he has not the article 
in stock that you want, he will get it for 
you at manufacturers’ prices. 





BOAT TRAVEL. 


THE immense crowd of travelers that 
seek to reach the favorite summer resorts 
of Saratoga, Lake Champlain, and Lake 
George, the Adirondacks, and White 
Mountains, are mostly taking the People’s 
Line of Albany Boats, one of which leaves 
the pier foot of Canal Street every day during 
the week, at 6 Pp. M. Returning, leaves 
Albany at 8 Pp. M., or on the arrival of the 
evening train. One of the most attractive 
features is the music, which is discoursed 
by very fine strifig bands on all the boats. 
The fare is reduced to $1.50 and the cuisine 
is unsurpassed. It is a beautiful sail and 
decidedly the pleasantest way of getting as 
far as Albany, or from there, this hot 
weather, 








BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY. 





THe manufacture of scales in this coun- 
try has now grown to be an immense busi- 
ness. A number of years ago only the 
thriving towns could afford a scale. Now 
thousands of wealthy farmers own their 
hay-scales or scales for weighing cattle, as 
they own any other piece of property. 
Foreign countries look to the United States 
for scales, and large numbers of them are 
exported every year. Only a short time 
since the Buffalo Scale Co., of Buffalo, 
New York, received a large order from 
Russia; and scales are sent as well to Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Norway, South 
America, and Australia. All kinds of 
scales are now manufactured, from the 
tiniest chemical balance to the ponderous 
mechanism for weighing railway cars, and 
the Buffalo Scale Company can make them 
all. The leading feature of the excellent 
Scales manufactured by this Company is 
their Patent Combination Beam, which 
dispenses with all loose weights, and is 
composed of a simple yet remarkably in- 
genious series of beams, numbered and 
graduated with unfailing exactness. By 
these Scales the mistakes common in add- 
ing where loose weights are used are 
wholly impossible, while in general con- 
venience and beauty the Buffalo Scales are 
remarkable. Their Combination Grain 
Beam Scales indicate bushels as well as 
pounds of all kinds of grain. Their Railway 
Track Seales are strong, simple, and accu- 
rate. The Combination Beam just spoken of 
is patented and owned solely by this Com- 
pany, and consequently can be put upon no 
scale not of their make. Some very fine 
specimens of Hay and Stock Scales can 
now be seen at the salesrooms of this Com- 
pany, in Buffalo; but all the other styles are 
also manufactured, including railroad 
scales, depot, coal, dormant, hopper, ware- 
house, platform, counter, and postal scales. 
The furnace-charging scale is another im- 
provement upon anything of the kind here- 
tofore manufactured, by which six different 
kinds of ore, coal, and fluxes can be con- 
stantly weighed, without the workman 
knowing the relative quantities of each. 
The new and improved railroad-track scale 
is also a great success, a large number hav- 
ing been sold during the past season, and 
hardly one bas failed to give perfect satis- 
faction. One feature of this scale is the 
new post, which is so constructed that the 
enormous weight which this scale is calcu- 
lated to sustain rests directly upon the 
stone foundation, and the post is supported 
by the sides of the pit in such a manner as 
to prevent any possibility of the mechan- 
ism moving from its correct position so 
long as the foundation stands—thus making 
the whole scale as firm as the foundation 
itself. For eighty years or more scales 
have been manufactured; and the Buffalo 
Company, during the nearly twenty years 
of its existence, has taken advantage of all 
the modern improvements. Full end com- 
plete information relating to scales may be 
obtained by addressing the Buffalo Scale 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE AIR-LINE RAILROAD. 





In traveling from Washington to Boston, 
the President of the United States last week 
went over the Boston and New York Air- 
Line Railroad, which extends from New 
Haven toWillimantic, Conn., and forms a 
most important portion of aclose connecting 
link between Boston and New York. A 
large portion of the road is supplied with 
steel rails, and the equipment is first-class, 
the cars being built by the Pullman Palace 
Car Co. This line is twenty-three miles 
shorter than any other route between Bos- 
ton and New York. The scenery along 
the road is grand and there is scarcely any 
dust. There are some beautiful locations 
on the line for summer residences, particu- 
larly about Cobalt and East Hampton, 
where a superb view of the Connecticut 
River is obtained. The bridge over the 
Connecticut River at Middletown is fifty 
per cent. stronger than any other bridge of 
the kind in the country and cost over 
$500,000. This line opens up a new coun- 
try, and gives additionai accommodation to 
New England, by bringing it closer to New 
York, " 
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CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


Tue lady readers of THe INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean _ business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 

EE 


FRENCH BLACKING. 


Tue celebrated French blacking .man- 
ufactured by B. F. Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and sold so extensively through- 
out the United States and the Canadas, is 
now becoming more p@pular than ever. It 
was introduced into this country over 
twelve years ago; and, notwithstanding the 
severe competition that it has met, through 
the prejudice and opposition of manu- 
facturers of inferior articles, its sales have 
constantly increased, until pow it is ac- 
knowledged to be the most well-known 
blacking made. The very highest award 
was given to B. F. Brown & Co. at the 
Centennial Exhibition for leather dressings 
and dressings for ladies’ shoes. Their list 
embraces green seal, liquid blacking, army 
and navy paste blacking, redintegrating 
blacking, edge blacking, burnishing black- 
ing, edge varnish, Paris bronze, French 
chalk, thick dressing, thin dressing, French 
dressing, satin polish, red strain, Russian 
waterproof, etc. They do an exclusive 
jobbing trade, selling only to the wholesale 
trade, their business extending to every 
town in the United States, while they have 
a heavy and well-established export trade 
with China, Japan, England, France, South 
America, the East and West Indies, and 
even Africa. 

Their factory occupies eleven large lofts, 
and employs in its various departments a 
very large force of hands, their establish- 
ment being at 133 and 135 Fulton Street 
and 154 and 156 Commercial Street, Boston. 
They have also a very heavy trade in 
Canada, to accommodate which they have 
established a branch house at 377 St. Paul 
Street, Montreal. 

All the members of the firm are gentle- 
men of high commercial standing and their 
goods are sold to the trade at figures cor- 


responding with the general state of the 
times. 





SHOES. 


AmonG the well-known and largely pa- 
tronized shoe stores in this city, that of 
Brooks’, 1196 Broadway, corner of 29th 
Street, stands pre-eminent. The stock is 
large and well-assorted and the prices are 
invariably reasonable. For instance, ladies’ 
fine button boots are selling at from $3.00 
to $5.00, and children’s shoes as low as 
$2.00. Goods for gentlemen are marked at 
$5.00 and upward. Only the best skilled 
workmen are employed in making these 
shoes and they will certainly give satisfac- 
tion. The Patent Cork Sole Boots and 
Shoes are a specialty. 


PHYSICIANS’ WINE. 

New Yor« physicians say they have 
been using Speer’s Port Grape Wine and 
Wine Bitters in their practice for years, to 
the entire satisfaction of their patients and 
themselves, and take pleasure in recom- 
mending them to the public, as being all 
that is claimed for them and, in fact, the 
most reliable wine they can find. Sales- 
rooms 34 Warren St., New York. 





\ 


“THE CONFLICT OF AGES.” 


MEN differ on nearly every issue. There 
have always been opposite parties in pol- 
itics and religion, though the measures 
fought over one day may be uviversally 
adopted at another, and those sacrificed re- 
garded as heroes and martyrs. Medicine 
has also been subject to revolutionary dis- 
turbances. When Drs. Harvey and Jenner 
announced their discoveries, they were held 
in contempt and ridicule by an incredulous 
and ignorant public; yet to-day they are 
received and honored by all as benefactors. 
When Dr. Pierce announced his Discovery 
many seemed to doubt and were skeptical 
concerning all medicines and doctors; but 
proof of merit has dispelled all doubt, and 
to-day the Golden Medical Discovery is 
the standard remedy in curing the most 
obstinate diseases of the liver and blood, 
having almost entirely superseded the old- 
time sarsaparillas, by reason of its superior 
merits. 

Norwicu, Chenango Co., N. Y., } 
Nov. 3d, 1876. f 
R. V. Prerce, M.D.: 

I was afflicted with a scrofulous affection 
on one of my legs. It was very trouble- 
some for over two years; so much so that I 
could not wear a boot, and I had to keep 
my leg bandaged. It resulted in a raw 
sore. It got so bad that it became a general 
talk that I would have to undergo amputa- 
tion of the limb. One physician told me 
he never saw such a sore cured. I com- 
menced taking your Golden Medical Dis 
covery, together with your Pellets, as 
directed on the bottles; and when I had 
consumed six bottles of Discovery my leg 
was entirely well, and has remained so ever 
since—a period of over two years—and I 
would not swap it for fifty wooden legs. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN SHATTUCK. 





HFAVENWARD.—Among the many new 
Suoday-school music books issued this 
season, ‘‘ Heavenward,” by James R. Mur- 
ray, P. P. Biiss and others, takes the lead. 
Fifty thousand copies were sold the first 
month of its publication, and the demand for 
it is increasing daily as its great merits be- 
come known. Sunday-school workers should 
bear in mind the fact that ‘‘ Heavenward” 
is the only new song book containing the 
best hymns and music of the late P. P. Bliss, 
while the beauty and variety of the new 
sacred songs contained in it is unrivaled 
by any other book. No Sunday-school 
should decide on their new music book 
untilthey have carefully examined ‘‘Heaven- 
ward.” 





THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Now that Summer is coming, it behooves 
us to keep cool. No place like the famous 
haunts of the mountains of Colorado, in 
and about Denver. Hundreds of people, 
tired of the resorts of the East, are going to 
spend the summer in the grand old Rocky 
Mountains, amid its charming parks, ma- 
jestic peaks, with perpetual snow, grand 
canyons, clear sky, magic atmosphere, and 
wonderful waters, which give health to the 
invalid. The popular Kansas Paciric 
RAILWAY, With its steel rails and automatic 
air-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route 
and the only line running Pullman cars 
from Kansas City to Denver. Low round- 
trip rates from all Eastern cities, 

Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, 
Guides sent free upon application to D. E. 
CoRNELL, General Passenger Agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 





CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHoxs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Ironcxiabs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





IF persons knew the character of the 
cheap baking powders sold, there are very 
few who would prefer the adulterated arti 
cle to Dr. Price’s Pure Cream Baking 
Powder. @ 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should jake with them PaRKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most servicéable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
yeu. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

nufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


———— EE 
GERMAN SwEET CHOCOLATE.—A ior 
brand is furnished the trade by Walter 
Baker & Co. on the most favorable terms. 
The public are assured of-a really nice arti- 





cle in purchasing this make 





THE tNDEPENDEDST. 


THe GreATEsT Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosras’s TIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
i before the public and never failed. 

ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 


——_—_—_——a 

ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield: to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co , Cincinnati, Ohio. 





InportTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gege express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial box free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 








WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendi¢ 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and n 

injury to his heatth—proof that it is the only true a 
ect Dye. ess, reliable, tantaneous. No 
‘isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
i) effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft an a. 
tiful Black =. a Wie Feoce and pre os = 

¥ELOR’ actory, No. ond street, 

Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a 








, the hair being eractly o 
exture as the growing aair. They are so perfect the 
cannot be ./ Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., 


AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N.B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 


271th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS INS. 60. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1st, 1877. 

ASSETS. 
Wea) TRMAASS. «0... cccsscccccccccce eccnesesces $261,373 
Cash on Hand and in Bank................... 923, 


46, 
Loans on First Mortgages Real Estate..... 2,250,741 7 
Interest due and accrued on loans.......... 180,599 4 














LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent. Life Department.$2,691,844 85 
for Reins 


Reserve ‘ urance, Accident 
i nit rhea sendeaeen 


epartme: - ees. 201,718 69 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
Other liabilities. .............. see. ceees 139,936 00 


Total Liabilities....... idan $3,033,499 54 
Surplus as regards policyholders...$1,172,452 08 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
BODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary, 
New York Office, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 








PONDS EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“lear, for I will speak ef excellent 
things.” 


POND’S EXTRACT—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Centusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 


cation. Promptly relieves pains of Borns, 
Scalds, Excoriations, Chafings, 
a So Boils, Felons, Corns, cic. 


o 
Arrests inflammasion, reduces swellings, siops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 


idly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. lt promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame 
mations and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist Hs regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS, It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. it has no equal for 


are. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa 
s ce. It has saved hundreds of lives 
w all other remedies failed to arrest bleed- 
ing! from nese, stomach, lungs, and else- 


where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, woerehge 
and Rheumatism are all alike relieve ‘and 
often permanently cu 

PHYS1ICEANS of all schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Ponds Extract of Witch Ha- 
zeirecommend it in their practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition to the fore- 

ing, they order its use for Swellings of all 

ds, @ainsy, Sore Throat,inflamed 
Tonsiis, simple and chronic Diarrhea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), Chile 
biains, Frosted Feet, Stings of in- 
sec Mosquitoes, etc... Chapped 
Han 
skin diseases, 

TOILET US*. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
ness and Smarting ;: heaisCats, eon am 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigorates 
and hes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. _ 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
without it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no — for Sprains. 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Staffness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Bieed- 
ings, Pneumo 

Colds, &c. 


Face and indeed all manner of 


be without it. 
CAUTION! Ponds Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 


Pond’s Extract biown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared my Sony only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. _ 

RY and Uses ot Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form sent free on application to) 
NDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 

~ Maiden Lane, New York. 


FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELERY 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N.Y. 








N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Go., 


1 76 Broadway, New York. 
wecrery ona Srice, Wallingtord, Conn. 








i ED&CO, 
acer <C}6a3-715. wa"st. 
G6 CINCINNATI.O, 











SEYDEL & CO.’S 


POCKET HAMMOCK. 
No. 1, Weight only 1% tbs., bears 1,300 Ibs., price #4. 
A most luxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, etc. 





Circulars may be had by addressing 
McCOY & CO., 
134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. 





20 


Jol 
Wanamaker 
d 00, 


818 and 820 

CHESTNUT ST., 
: PHILA, 

amples of Lowest Priced Seasonable Clothing by 
mail, 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
on, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 





3 tise 





















Blood diseases yield to its wonderfal powers. 
Pure Blood is tle guarantee of health. Read? 
“It cured my son of Scrofula.”—J. Z. Brooks, 

Painesville, O. ‘‘ It cured my child of Erysipe- 
las.""—Mrs. £.Smeltzer, Larimers,Pa. Price $1. 
R. E. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name ou bottom of wrappers. 


UNEQUALLED OFFER. 


Full Nickel Silver Plated 
7Shot Revolvers as 
Premiums. 


A MONTH'S AMMUNITION FREE 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed, 





















583,000 


WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Testimonials. 


Uses Regolar 
Cartridges, kept 
by all dealers. 












Warranted Fall 
Nickel Silver Plated and 
| range 
on. 


automatic act 


100 OARTRIDGES! 


Including 
Every Revolver 
d lon, 
Address 


accuracy an 
ned ; 


fh 
Cylinder revolves when 


Hammer is RAISED. 
BEST Low-priced 
Revolver Sci- 


ence can 
produce- 


Our NEW Model LONG RANGE Revolver. 


“TRAMPy TERROR.” 
Bes? English Steel, Rifled Barrel; 


deadl 
comb 
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WESTERN CUN WORKS PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. 





Give Name of Nearest Ex. Office, 


to send one EF) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


B.D. BURT & 60, 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


{2 Price List furnished on application. 
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KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CO 


RN STARCH 


1$ THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
i” Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. _2g 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on.each BOX and on each 
PACKAGE. 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Philadelphia, 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7th, 1877.—The United States 
following reasons, and decreed an award in conformity there with. 

REPORT ON AWARDS —Product—Smith & Wesson Revolving Pistols.—Name and address of exhibitor, 





CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1sv7?7. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 7n addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage pudd. 
Reg. Price. 


Agriculturist ..............44 ..++$1,30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 €00 
Demorest’s Magazine.......... .. 260 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


‘“‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............. -. 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly..........- seccce 8 CD: 4 00 
MRRaOrR TIOEBT 0 555'k0:s 6.00 005:6:84 -- 360 400 


Homie JOurnal 5. .c..,.ccccccccsss DO 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal..............60.. 380 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... -360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine..... ovessent® 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine... ...........0. 230 2% 
TRE GAIAZY.... occcc ccccspepscoee 3 OO ,,.£:00 
The Nation (new subs.)......... -4% 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)........ 135 1 60 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
TUNISIAN, 0.00 scscccce o0esspte, 0. 2 Oe 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream. ..... in bacon 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine............. soe 2 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............. . 450 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


‘Wide Awake,’’ an [lustrated 
Magazine for Young People... 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 
(a POSTMASTERs and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 








‘ information by applying to us. 





SMITH & WESSON’S AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS, — 


The improvements which have been 
made in these Revolvers during the past 
few years,and especially in those just 
completed, render them the most simple, 
durable, and efficient Revolvers in the 
world. They are produced in various 
sizes and lengths of barrel, of very best 
material and workmanship, their lock- 
frames, as well as barrels and cylinders, 
being of finest steel. Al) the paris of the 
small sizes, as well as of the jarger ones, 
are perfectly interchangeable, so that re- 
pairs, if any are necessury, may be made 
by sending to the manufacturers for a 
duplicate of the broken or missing part. 
The cartridges used in these revolvers, 
and made expressly for them, are so con- 
structed as to produce the mvst accurate 
ehdotion and the greatest penetration, 
and at the same time capable of being re- 
loaded with facility and econo 


™ 
Ag will be seen by the appende 


Agen ort 


dress 
SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. ; 
or, M. W. ROBINSON, 
79 Chambers St., New York. 


1876. 


Centennial Commission has examined the Report of the Judges, and accept the 








We offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage’paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithe: 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 





and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 


coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 
——$_—$<$<<—— re 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 





each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

| K.S&Cos. 3 
IMPROVED a 
o 
MUSIC & 
. é 
PAPER FILE. z 











Che Mutlepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 “ “ “ 1.50 
13 - “i ” 0.75 
52 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
post-office—whether directed to his name or anothe 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsib 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may c 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to tak 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
1 tim 7 | 90¢ 


e rc. 
4times(one month),..70c. 
13. “ (three months).t5c.|13  ‘ (three months).80c 
2 2“ (six bs 600.|26  ** — be .75¢ 
6 “ tEwelve = .00c.|52 “ (twelve “ 650 





1 tim 
4 time 
BS 





52 “ (twelve “ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL een gely 5-4 DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIrty CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 

$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. e 
Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P -U. Box 2787 New York City 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, June 29th, 1877.) 








PORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee has remained 
very quiet, dealers holding off the market, 
being well supplied by their previous pur- 
chases and waiting some reduction in their 
now full stocks. The importing interest, 
however, remains quite firm under favor. 
able telegrams from Rio, where prices con- 
tinue to advance. Mild Coffees.—Desirable 
grades of West India descriptions are in 
good demand and bring full prices, business 
being restricted by the scarcity of fine qual- 
ities, which are most wanted. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice..... Bee 
Santos, Ord. to Chofce..........0e000 34 2314 
Padang FeheWohe Ss cuca Ve veeeaceee oe 

MOMS 1. eats 35 be aaarece may oo 
Maracathee . £15 o0c. 6 i cat. bevaiewirs --21 @23 
LAQUASTA.. vevcseeees Orery et tr 26222 @23 


TEA.—Business is almost at a stand, 
there being scarcely enough to test values. 
The regular weekly public sale of Thurs- 
day showed no appreciable change in 
prices except for the Formosa Oolong, 
which went very low, the old Japan and 
Green realizing about former prices by 
auction. Green.—Desirable qualities are 
well held, but thedemandislight. Japan.— 
The market is, dull and values irregular. 
Old crop of good quality is considered rel- 
atively cheaper than new. Black.—No 
sales of invoices have transpired and the 
market is unchanged. We quote: 


BRUNOER at cs caccesccecees Sececee eeeeeed @ 50 
Young Hyson........... rt eee 23 @ 7 

English Breakfast...........- coscoocms @ BS 
Uncolored Japan. ........ee0 eoeeeeeD @ 58 
CRIME kiko cece cadatcnsceccaccaatees 380 @ 7% 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar is in better de- 
mand. Yesterday the market was compar- 
atively quiet, but closed with a considerable 
show of firmness. Refined has been fairly 
active, though yesterday there was some 
falling off in the demand. The interior has 
been anxious to assort stocks previous to 
the advance in railroad freights on the 1st, 
which accounts for most of the present 
movement. We quote: 





Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 9%@10 

FERRE —CG6 EGR. 5 isissccccecscsens 1244 @123¢ 
Crushed. Deccaaeeeeee 12 @12% 
Powdered.......... ° ° el 
PERO akecccsccesncnees 113,@12 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 114@11% 
NSU Aisds. kc ceswade ts oe sga@lls¢ 
Le errr ceccceese  LOM@LYG 


YELLOW.—Extra C........cccceccees 10% @10% 
Other grades, including C... 93¢@10 


MOLASSES.—There is still very little 
inquiry for West India, refiners receiving 
eonsiderable stock direct and grocers 
being sufficiently supplied for their mod- 
erate trade by previous purchases. New 
Orleans.—There has been a little more in- 
quiry; but the demand is far from active 
and prices remain weak. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 42 @44 
Cuba, grocery grades..........06 +... nominal, 
Porto TRLOO (ROW }iss iic.0.4's ois oles shia apenas fe 

New Orleans, good to prime.. +.DL @56 
New Orleans, choice....... eekoe eee 57 @58 


New Orleans, fancy.. ..09 @60 


FISH.—In the absence of any quantity 
of new Mackerel, there has been consider- 
able inquiry for old stock during the past 
few days; but buyers have not had their 
wants supplied. Dry Cod continue in de- 
mand. New Grand Bank are commencing 
to arrive at the Eastward; but holders there 
ask $475. Box Herring continue scarce, 
while at the moment the demand is active. 
Barrel Herring are dull, with prices nom- 
inal. We quote: 


George’s Cod, @ gtl........... 4 75 5 00 
Pickled, Seale, e Sol pesceecs - 400 ¢ 4 50 
Pickled Cod, ® bol. sevsseseee 500 @5 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore........ wiveacuenae 19 00 @21 00 
No. 3 Shores... 2.8. dds ---- 850 @10 00 
No. 1 Bay... «ese nie wuld « +e+eee13 U0 15 00 
IO; GMEOs Nicie toe nade « econ 6 OO G's 0 
No. 8 Medium........0.2.20.. 650 @7 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, # box. Tr | — 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box...... -— 18 @* 15 


SALT.—The supply of Liverpool Fine 
continues light, and, with a fairly active 
demand, the receipts are not permitted to 
accumulate. Lisbon and Trapani are sell- 
ing fairly in a small way; but West India 
is quiet, owing to the POAT. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, @ bushel.. -— 28 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s......- oa 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 20 40 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 30. 
pe all bags, 40 ina pbi.....— 

Tn small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 38 Hs} 


GENERAL MARKET, 





ASHES.—There is no improvement to 
note. Large parcels are neglected. We 
quote Pot 414@5 cents and Pearl 634@7 
cents. 


BROOM CORN issteady at 6@7 centsfor 
Green Hurl, 5@6 cents for Medium Green, 
and 4@44% cents for Red and Red Tipped. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere.—Flour.—Apart 
from a rather better inquiry for medium ex- 
tras, Minnesotas, and City Mills Flour, 
there has occurred nothing of especial in- 
terest or calling for especial remark. Gen- 
erally the position has not improved and 
the demand has been light, while prices 
have rather favored the buyer than other- 
wise. Southern Flour has been in moder- 
ate request. Rye Flour.—There has been 
a rather freer movement. Corn Meal has 
been in steady fair request at about pre- 


vious prices. We quote: 
Unsound Flour........... se aes 3 5O@ 6 50 
State SDE on wi vned ons osivori oni 5 108 6 00 
State No. 2.. spre arent cee st eae 5 00 
PINE TENURE Oca cacececcscteacess . 6 25@ 6 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 75@ 9 25 
White...... 8 338 9 50 
batninesoki Ciiienit to Fancy..... 8 25@ 9 00 
“4 New Process......+---» 9 00@10 00 
Southern Flour............sse-+++ 4 29@10 50 
PUG WOOUE, cacccgepeceses eaikneeéaue 4 60@ 5 15 
OGRA MORE lice cvccscece’s cesses 2 T0@ 4 2 
GRAIN.—The Grain markets, while 


showing no very radical changes, have, 
nevertheless, been fluctuating and uncer- 
tain, generally with a declining tendency. 
Wheat.—The views of buyers and sellers 
have been more divergent than ever, and 
accordingly very little business has been 
consummated. Holders have resisted the 
demands of buyers for concessions, basing 
their views as to the value of the article 
upon the dearth of supplies here, on the 
canals, and at the West; while exporters, 
pointing to the continued depression in the 
British markets and the increasing supplies 
from other sources, have hesitated about 
responding to the requirements of holders, 
with small transactions as the inevitable 
consequence. The market closed unsettled. 
The visible supply June 23d is put down at 
3,242,146 bushels. Corn.—With a fair de- 
mand for consumption and shipment, the 
market for ‘‘ spot” has ruled steady for the 
most part and a fair business has been con- 
summated at about previous prices, though 
at the close prices were lower. Rye.— 
There has been almost no demand for Rye 
for export and the market may be regarded 
as entirely nominal. Barley.x—The market 
remains devoid of stock and the only offer- 
ings are damaged or inferior. Oats.—The 
demand has been moderate and prices have 
favored the buyer. Beans.—The demand 
has continued exceedingly light during the 
past three days, but prices remain without 





decided change. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State........... seaewere 205 @ 220 
White Western.......... ba bis 205 @2 10 
No. 1 Milwaukee............. +  vominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee........sse00s 160 @1 65 
No. 1 Chicago........ sédedinst 1° 0M 
Nate cascac scaegids< st) ep Ae ee 
Amber Michigan........ beqees — @200 
Rye, State........... At - 8 @ % 
Rye, Western........ sabboriseex, fea 1 
ss cckiccdcchocacendccess . HO Uae (ae 
Corn: 
Southern White....... divawiad nominal 
Southern Yellow........ Pe ee ee 2 
Western White.... .......008 — @ 61 
Western Yellow............+. - 61 @ 6 
Oats: 
1 ee idasues waheeacss 44 @ 62 
Ue re eer re ccscs | CRO 6 
Rejected.........+- AW Gable «hig - — @ 8B 
EANS: 
Marrow, NeW......ccecseeeres 270 @2% 
Medium, New.... -- 28 @2 9 
White Kidney. New. oe 2% @ 3 20 
Red Kidney, New...... PRP 2% @3 10 
Pea, prime........-..5.5 seee 27 @ 8B 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—Although the 
prices realized for Beef Cattle were in ad- 
vance of those obtsined a week ago, the 
condition of the market was not satisfac- 
tory to either buyer or seller, the receipts 
being chiefly of inferior stock. The range 
was 13@134 cts. for choice Steers, to dress 58 
lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 1034 @12% for medium 
to prime, to dress 56@58 lbs.; and 104@ 
1014 for common to ordinary, to dress 56 lbs. 
The export trade continues quite brisk; 
but the shipments recently have been chief- 
ly of live stock, that description meeting 
with most favor on the other side. Mileh 
Cows continue in request, but the arrivals 
are light. ‘Sales at $35@$80. Calves have 
sold readily at 5@7 cents for Veals and 334 
@4% for Buttermilk. Holders of Sheep 
and Lambs succeeded in forcing prices up 





a trifle, but-the market closed with ‘a weak 


tone. The sales were at 4@6 cts. for Sheep 
and 54@74 for Lambs. Live Hogs were 
dull and weak. The receipts haye been 
9,156 Beef. Cattle, 68 Cows, 3,750 Calves, 
23,197 Sheep, and 19,075 Hogs. 


HAY.—There is“a fairdemand for both 
Shipping and Retail grades; but prices are 
not strong, owing to the fact that new crop 
is arriving, the receipts of which will daily 
showan increase. The quotations are for 
North River Shipping 70@75. cents, Retail 
qualities 75@95, Clover 50@70, and Salt 50 
@65. Straw continues dull, but prices re- 
main steady. We quote Long Rye 65@75 
cents, Short do. 45@55, and Oat 50@60, 
cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Nearly everything com- 
ing under this head has been slow of sale 
and prices have favored the buyer. Pork. 
~The demand for Pork has been unusually 
light and prices have favored the buyer all 
through. For immediate delivery there 
has been almost no inquiry, while future 
deliveries have been salable only in limited 
quantities. Bacon.—The demand for Ba- 
con, for either immediate or future delivery, 
has been exceedingly light, and the market 
value for the different kinds is very uncer- 
tain. Cut Meats.—There has been very 
little inquiry for Meats of any description, 
Salted, Fresh, or Smoked, yet prices have 
ruled steady. Lard.—With declining mar- 
kets West and with free sellers for all fu- 
ture months up to the close of the year, 
buyers have been cautious and their pur- 
chases have been at more favorable terms. 
Beef.—There has really been no market for 
this commodity and all kinds are merely 
nominal, Beef Hams are stil] wholly nom- 





— in the absence of sales. We qnote: 
Pia Mess, bbl........-eeeee013 00 @14 00 
Extra Mess......... eccdececatla ee 14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce ...........-21 00 @22 00 
(OS SD err 18 50 @l14 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce. -23 00 @25 00 
PoRE: 
Mess, Western.... — @l4 2% 
Prime, Western. 50 @1l1 00 
Prime Mess..... 350 @14 00 
Lagp: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., # 100 Ibs. 9 00 @ 9 071g 
Clty" pris ooa's oc. evteccee wees 860 @ 8 874 
Rend coccsccsccdececnecccce & STH@D H 
Hams: 
IGM fh car cpbocceccceccceteces” UN Ome 
Smoked...... Gdél s bd e cide cuddana' os" EASQQIUBIG 
SHOULDERS: 
a Dada danaceshees Ps Sp ae 6 @ 6 
ja RN OP re a ee 5Y@ 516 
Bacon, Dry Salted............se.00+ 7%@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 


market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DomeEsTIC -%: 

White City. 2 didanedqucauaqedsas - 54@ 6 
Country Mixed a of woolens)..... as 33% 
City: Colored... cccccciccdescccecpeice BM@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections...........- ecceccccces 34@ 38% 
No. 1 White Shavings. wae dandbodeape Bie 574 
Book Stock (solid).......... a 


Common Pe itdeeiintsaesacnee “@ 1% 


WOOL.—With a continued active de- 
mand for all good lots as they arrive, the 
market is in a very favorable condition. 
Prices have astrong support and the tend- 
ency is still upward. We quote: 


American D0.) Serer —s @—50 
Me 5S te —35 @—45 
6 PEC Pe pors » ae pees —35 @40 
A, Combing...<.ssonancsdeepeqamhe 2 
Ko. T PONGES. ...0c6 searticcts --—20 25 
uperfine Pulled........... eee 82 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........- —18 19 
ROR MN edcasiccaccans ee 5] 30 
Teta, GoeMes 66). U8. FFP R Gs —17 @—19 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........—28 32 
Og iy Rae neretpeey eeeeerg 80 @—33 
Smyrna, Unwashed Meewacecelass 317 18 
Smyrna, CANOE eee 2-522 30 


ea SP Pe Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 28 

Unwashed, medium.. 
Gar So ., Unwashed, coarse. 15 17 
Cal. 8. C. ” Unwashed. burry.-... 13 @—li 


ie 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER. —Both State and Western 
have been in limited demand and prices 
have declined. The export demand has 
been very light. Choice Creamery.—22@23 
cents for both State and Western, are still 
the nominal prices. The offerings of State 


have been very free. We quote: 
NEw BUTTER: 
tate, firkins...........-++4- easeyde 20 @21 
tate, tubs, select......ccccccccccce 19 20 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 @18 
La iy Creamery......s.s-eee02- 21 @23 
estern, firkius,choice..... eescces 15 @l16 
Western, firkins, good...... ac Gescs ae Gee 


CHEESE.—The demand for export con- 
tinues pretty good; but, with liberal sup- 
plies, holders have met ‘the market freely 
and prices have steadily favored the buyer. 
We quote: 

New CHEESE: 


State, Factory, fancy ............... 94 @ 9% 
tate, Factory, fair to prime........ Bs@ 9 
State, Factory, poor to fair,......... 7 8 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 7 814 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 76 


| EGGS.—With free receipts and a very 
limited inquiry the market has declined. 
We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels.........++-«. 18 @l 
Ys i Bh 844 





174@i8 


PEMD... cccencccccvcccce 


Western and 


eereeeeeeseee 





DOMESTICDRIED FRUITS.—We have 
no change toreport: The demand merely 
nominal, and not enough stock offering to 
induce ~ parties to attempt to ‘buy. We 
quote: 


Apples, State, 1876............ 4 @5¥% 
Apples, Western, 1876, p rime....-..-. 44@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, Niced, choice 3 { 
Peaches, peeled, choice..../. 0.06. ..14 @1b 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves.. once 8 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters... edaa ae 7 
PmGMDOUNGB ec scot ccs. te tecens fe 6 6% 
PIGS oi « oie CREE SORTS J. asks 14 @16 


HOPS.—The demand is very limited, and, 
with more desire to realize, prices are very 
irregular and lower. Stocks here and in 
the interior are larger than at this time last 
year, and, with, upon the whole, favorable 
crop prospects ‘here and abroad, there ex- 


ists a feeling of depression. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 8 @16 
Crop of 1875, Eastern..... ant Seneaqdele 6 @10 
Olds, all growths ee oe ee 4 @6 


POTATOES.—The demand continues 
good and prices firm. The arrivals from 
the South are large, and some Potatoes 
have arrived from Long Island, which 
brought $4 25@$4.40 per bbl. We quote: 
Common White, bulk and bbl..... 3 00@ 3% 


Early Rose, per bbl............20. —@ 4 %5 
Nova Scotia, per bbl.............. 2 75@ 3 00 
INGUIN INE occ k doe lene ckcacens 3 50@ 4 00 


SEEDS —There is considerable stock of 
Grass on the market, but at the moment 
there is no demand. Clover is quoted en- 
tirely nominal, but Timothy issteady. Flax 
is dull but firm. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per Ib. 14 @ 14K 
“State, per Ib.,...... 44@ 15 
Timothy,good to prime, ger bush.1 30 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 225 @2 7% 
Flaxseed, Western. rouyth tad care 175 @l1 85 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
SORE oa dncddacisddannanaee 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
| 5 FON ob nc dice anemeacheneet< 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
fowmmly isc 5.0 sbi Fe ates 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, ‘strictly me. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. ce. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate. 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 46 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............+¢- 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 00@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
Liste? Bros. Bone. 2. .2cécecece 32 00@ 40 00 
W: alton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 3000@ 3300 
“ Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
A s Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
a x Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano,........ 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isi. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
UO GIAE 6 ihn viens 6:4 vice owes aid ob 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 22 25 00 
Plaster, per OM... 5... cece cess 80@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (95 iy »P er jb. 8%{c.@ 9 
Sulphate of Potash (80 b é 8 re 
Moastate of Potash (80 ie “= y «  2%{e.@ 34% 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... tee 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 4%e.@ 4%e. 
Sulphate of me pr, perlb.... 5 c@ 5ke. 
Dried Blood, per 1 23 é 
pee Flesh, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31and33 Vesey St., New York. 


EST TEAS, COFFEES, 
“ AND SPICES. 














and 
me, - eneral of above ‘articles should 
in gen STINER & CO.’S 


et, cor. Washi: ington, 
New York, where they will find the 
est and choicest selected 8 








BARLOW’S |THE De& WiLTBE Beka BLUE 
INDIGO BLUE.|o33 n. 24 PA a Philadelpnia 








TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SLANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


‘77,79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists, 
TEAS. —The choicest in the swore eee. 
ices—Largest Com in erica— 
eres aapentes ererybody—‘Trade, con popttaselly 


mi getgngp bate He ven foe Great to 
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Commercial, 
CAPITAL AND CURRENCY. 


Proressor SuMNER, in his admirable 
work entitled ‘History of American Cur- 
rency,” sharply draws the line of distinc- 
tion between capital and currency, and 
clearly points out their relations to each 
other. Of the former he says: 

“Capital is that portion of all the pre- 
vious product of a nation which at any 
Votes time is available for new production. 

his will be a certain amount of tilled land, 
houses, buildings, stock, tools, food, cloth- 
ing, roads, bridges, etc., etc., which have 
been made and are ready for use in pro- 
ducing, transporting, and exchanging new 
products, These things are all the product 
of labor and require time for their pro 
duction. Nothing but labor spent upon 
them can produce others, and time is re. 
quired for this labor to issue in new and 
increased possessions.” 

This definition of capital corresponds 
with that usually given by writers on politi- 
cal economy. ‘‘Capital,” says Professor 
Bowen, in his ‘‘ American Political Econ- 
omy,” is that portion of wealth which is 
consumed, not for purposes of mere enjoy- 
ment, not for immediate gratification, but 
to aid in the production of more wealth. It 
is still consumed with greater or less rapid- 
ity; but its value disappears in one shape 
only to reappear in another. By ‘‘con- 
sumed” he does not mean annihilated or 
totally destroyed; but rather wsed or appro- 
priated. A bar of ironis a part of the capi- 
tal of a nail-manufacturer; and when it is 
turned into nails it is said to be consumed. 
Though no longer existing as a bar of iron, 
it, nevertheless, does exist in the form of 
nails, having acquired increased value, by 


the labor necessary to make this change of 
form. 


As to currency, Professor Sumner, using 
this term in the broad sense of a tool or in- 
strument of exchange, says: 

** Currency only serves to distribute this 

capital into the proper hands for its most 
efficient application to new production. 
Banks, it must be repeated, only facilitate 
the transfer of capital from hands where it 
is idle, or is distributed in too small quanti- 
ties, into hands by which it will be usefully 
employed, being collected in the necessary 
amounts. Currency, therefore, is not capi- 
tal, any more than ships are freight; it is 
only a labor-saving machine for making 
easy transfers. Banks do not create wealth. 
They only facilitate its creation by distri- 
buting capital in the most advantageous 
manner.” 
The entire function of currency is that of a 
means, convenience, or instrument for trans- 
ferring capital from one hand to another; 
and if the end could as well be gained by 
the system of direct or barter exchanges, 
then there would be no use in having any 
currency atall. All the labor spent in pro- 
curing it would be just so much labor lost. 
As a matter of fact, however, currency, 
though not capital, whether it be bank-bills, 
legal-tender notes, or coined dollars, is, never- 
theless, needed for the convenient transfer of 
capital. How much of it is needed? Just 
enough to serve this purpose, and no more. 
Anything beyond this is worse than use- 
less. A supply of farming utensils used in 
the processes of agriculture beyond the 
necessities of the business adds nothing to 
the processes. A merchant who has one 
yardstick, if he needs no more, is no better 
off for having a dozen on hand. And soa 
community, with sufficient currency to do 
all that currency can do, gains nothing by 
adding to its volume. 

There can be no greater delusion than 
that which confounds currency with capi- 
tal, and, hence, infers that as you increase 
the former you increase the latter. Making 
money plenty or making it scarce does not 
add to or take away a dollar from the real 
capitalor wealth of a community. It simply 
affects the processes by which capital or 
wealth is exchanged, inflating prices in the 
one case and depreciating them in the other. 

When money is plenty it takes more of it to 
do the same business; and when it is scarce 
it takes less of it. The amount of capital re- 
mains the same. Those who suppose that 
a nation can be made rich by currency, or 
that currency can supply the want of capi- 
tal, are mistaken as to the very first prin- 
ciples of political economy. The thing 
never was done, and it never will be, for 
the simple reason that it never can be done 

Capital is the product of labor; and it cer- 
tainly is not increased by simply increasing 
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By increasing the number of tickets we de- 
crease their representative value, and, 
hence, need to use more of them to repre- 
sent the same value. 








THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


One of the New York papers not long 
since published the following statement, 
showing the range and average price, in 
pence, of an ounce of standard bar-silver 
in London for a series of years: 


Year Range Average 
FOSS CO BONS. 050. secees cove. os: 58%—00X 59% 
1846 60 1850...,.... seeeesssees 58%—61¢ 60 
1851 CO 1854........ sesceeees. 8% —O2% 61% 
Nee BO BOD no ccccscubstes 22 60 —623; 61% 
$B5B £0 1880...c0-cenceece cose 60X%—62X ax 
3861 tO 1863... .00 e.ccccccess 6034-61 614 
ED BOUD vocusdscsscapnoces 6034—623¢ 614 
FOG7 FO THO 206 cccedsce ssndee. 60 —f2 60% 
POTD 00 BBI2.,. gop once cesses: 595-61 6056 
ge, SOE PREETI AIRE, 577%4—59 15-16 5914 
WOW Socednice. ocks ett ZAI 5745944 58 5-16 
OE Se eee 5546—5756 56% 
TSW... .0.cc.ccvcneccccsceees 46% —58 4 52% 


The highest price per ounce during the 

whole period was 62% pence, and the 
lowest price was 462 pence, showing an 
extreme fluctuation of 16 per cent. When 
we speak of the price of silver, we mean, 
of course, its price as computed by the 
gold standard. Whether men are pleased 
with it or not, it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that gold is the standard by which the 
value of silver is measured, and its price 
is and must be expressed in the terms 
of gold. Gold, by its greater stabil- 
ity of value, has acquired this ascend- 
ency in respect to all commodities, sil- 
ver itself included, and has now held it 
for a long series of years. It is the meas- 
ure of value for everything but itself. If 
the United States were to establish a dozen 
legal tenders, composed of as many differ- 
ent metals, the one standard that would be 
used to express the value of all the others 
would be gold. We might as well under- 
take to repeal the law of gravitation as at- 
tempt to get rid of this fact. The most 
important function of money is to act as a 
measure of value, and it is utterly useless 
for the people of the United States, in the 
present state of the world, to dispute the 
exclusive ascendency of gold in this re- 
spect, or attempt to divide the function be- 
tween it and silver and assign to them an 
equality in its performance. Make silver a 
legal tender for all amounts, and the value 
of the silver dollar of 4121g grains will be 
measured by the gold dollar of 25 8-10 
grains, and not that of the latter by the 
former. 
The fluctuations in the price of silver in 
1876 were between 4634 pence per ounce 
and 581g pence, showing a difference of 
nearly 12 per cent. between the two ex- 
tremes and an average of 5234 pence dur- 
ing the year. At the commencement of 
the year the silver ‘‘dollar of our fathers” 
was worth about 9544 cents in gold value, 
and on the 22d of June it had sunk to 7914 
cents, showing a difference of about 16 
cents, Between these two extreme points 
jt fluctuated hither and thither, sometimes 
rising and sometimes falling, and never 
maintaining steadiness of value for even 
ten days together. At the present price of 
silver ‘‘ the dollar of our fathers” is worth 
about 91 cents in gold, while the greenback 
dollar, which is the promise to pay a dollar, 
is worth about 95 cents. The fluctuations 
in the value of the greenback dollar during 
the past year have been much less than 
those of the silver dollar. 

Adopt now the theory of the silver men, 
which is that the Government should re- 
establish the silver dollar of 41214 grains as 
a legal tender for all sums, and authorize 
all parties to bring silver to the Mint of the 
United States for unlimited coinage, and 
then we shall have the financial millennium 
of which these gentlemen so fondly dream. 
The silver teapots, pitchers, plate, knives 
and forks of the country would in large 
quantities take up their march for the 
Mint, as a matter of profit to their owners, 
since, in the outset, at least, they would be 
worth more as coin than as bullion. For- 
eign silver would speedily start for the 
same destination. The Mint would for the 
time being become a sort of silver depot 
for the United States and those countries 
of Europe that want to get rid of their 
surplus silver to the best advantage. The 
consequence would be a very large increase 
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ket value of silver, as compared with gold, 
or stop its fluctuation? Not materially, if 
at all. 
The financial result would be a large de- 
crease in the gold of the country, and an 
inflation in prices so far as silver was made 
the medium of buying and selling, and 
perhaps the establishment of two prices— 
one the silver price for a commodity, and 
the other the gold price. Debts already 
contracted, those of the Government and in- 
dividuals alike, would be payable in either 
gold or silver coin ; and they would be 
sure to be paid in the coin of least value. 
This would confiscate a portion of all 
these debts by a legally authorized act of 
repudiation, and at ence reduce the value of 
all Government bonds, so largely held by 
the banks, as the security for their circula- 
tion, and by trust companies, insurance 
companies, and savings banks, for the pur- 
pose of investment, and impose a correspond- 
ing loss upon all parties who have a pecu- 
niary interest in these institutions. Parties 
to new contracts would have to stipulate 
for payment in gold, or run the hazard of 
loss from the fluctuations in the price of 
silver. All our foreign exchanges would 
have to be conducted and expressed in gold 
values. In short, we should have the evils 
of the greenback system in full blast, under 
anew name, with the Government discredit- 
ed by its own action in all the markets of 
the world. 

We have no fancy for an elastic yardstick 
as a measure of quantity, and just as little 
fancy for an elastic and fluctuating dollar 
as the measure of value, and no fancy at all 
for any scheme that authorizes debtors to 
liquidate their obligations in a medium of 
payment different from the one understood 
by the parties at the time of the contract. 
This prevents us from joining hands with 
the silver men, and also compels us to do 
all that we honorably can to prevent the 
success of their plans. 





RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


Tne advance sheets of Poor’s Railroad 
Manual, soon to be published, give statis- 
tics of aggregates in respect to the opera- 
tions of the railroads of the United States 
during the year 1876. The increase of rail- 
way mileage during the year was 2,856 
miles, against 1,919 miles in 1875 and 
1,911 miles in 1874. The gross earnings of 
all the roads reported were $497,257,959, 
against $503,065,505 in 1875, showing a 
falling off of $5,807,546; and yet the net 
earnings, by reason of greater economy in 
doing the business, were increased over 
those of the previous year by $946,314. 

Railroad mileage has nearly doubled 
within the last ten years; and during the 
same period the increase of population has 
been only about 23 per cent. The one in- 
crease has been more than four times as 
rapid as tbat of the otber. In 1867 the 
average number of inhabitants to a mile of 
railroad was 925; but in 1876 it was only 
577. Railroads, to be built and operated at 
a profit, need a population of at least 850 to 
a mile. In the Western States in 1867 
there were 787 inbabit:nts to a mile of 
railroad, and in 1876 there were but 427 
inhabitants toa mile. ‘‘The inevitable re- 
sult,” as Mr. Poor remarks, ‘‘ has followed. 
And that result cannot be overcome until 
the population shall increase to the neces- 
sary proportion.” 

We transfer to these columns the follow- 
ing statement in regard to the operations of 
railroads in different sections of the 
country: 

“Classifying the states by their geo- 
graphical position, as usual, it will be seen 
that the gross earnings for the New En- 
gland States were $45,760,993, against $48,- 
$28,922 for 1875, $50,064,774 for 1874, and 
$51,676,688 for 1873. Of these earnings 
$25,244,778 were received for transporta- 
tion of freight, mails, etc. and $20,516,215 
for the transportation of passengers, The 
net earnings were $15,379,072, against 
$15,324,654 for 1875 and $16,713,183 for 
1874. The dividends paid amounted to 
$7,605,973, against $8,788,040 for 1875 and 
$8,511,971 for 1874. 

‘‘The gross earnings of the railroads in 
the Middle States were $177.613, 407, against 
$175,677,418 for 1875, $186,498,438 for 
1874, and $194.052,302 for 1873. Of gross 
earnings $180,129,542 were received for 
transportation of freight, mails, etc. and 
$47,483,865 for transportation of passen- 
gers. The net earnings were $69,382,517, 
against $65,609,418 for 1875 and $70,188,- 








972 for1874, Thedividends paid amounted 


to $33,690,111, against $39,357,196 for 
1875 and $37,600,154 for 1874. 

'_‘*The gross earnings of the railroads in 
Western States were $186,242,832, against 
$206,217,654 for 1875, $214,869,477 for 
1874, and $211,717,781 for 1873. Of these 
$142,880,621 were received for transporta- 
tion of freight, mails, etc. and $43,362.211 
for passengers. The net earnings were 
$63,912.968 against $75,604,104 for 1875 
and $75,546,695 for 1874. The dividends 
paid amounted to $17,394,532, against 
$19,230,511 for 1875 and $16,605,832 for 
1874 Prior to the present year the cpera- 
tions of the Union Pacific Railroad were 
aggregated with those of the Western 
States. With that addition the real dimi- 
nution of gross earnings is $7,138,319, in- 
stead of $20,025,178. 

“The gross earnings of the railroads in 
the Southern States were $50,743,648, 
against $50,399 227 for 1875, $52,259,241 
for 1874, and $53,696,409 for 1873. Of the 
earnings $88,865,747 were received for the 
transportation of freight and $11,877,901 
for that of passengers. The net earnings 
were $17,119,031, against $16,741,060 for 
1875 and $17,269,332 for 1874. The divi- 
dends paid amounted to $1,860,351, against 
— for 1875 and $1,068,445 for 

874. 

“The gross earnings of the railroads of 
the Pacific States were $5 864,316, against 
$22,442,234 for 1875, $16 774,086 in 1874, 
and $15,276,747 for 1873. Of the gross 
earnings $1,727,911 were received for the 
transportation of passengers and $4,136,405 
for the transportation of freight. The net 
earnings were $2,331,325. The dividends 
paid were $187,701. 

“‘The earnings aad expenses of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad were included among 
those of the Pacific States in 1875, which 
explains the apparent decline in earnings. 
Adding those for the present year, the earn- 
ings would aggregate $24,011,260. 

*“On the Pacific Railroads the earnings 
aggregated $31,033,803, of which $10,216,- 
424 were derived from passengers and $20, 
817,379 from transportation of freight, 
mails, etc. The net earnings were $17,033,- 
517 and the dividends $7,299,000.” 


The general comment which Mr. Poor 
makes upon these statistics is that, ‘‘ though 
the past year has been one of great de- 
pression in railway, as in all other interests 
of the country, the aggregate results of their 
operations have been fairly satisfactory.” 
That railroads should have felt the effects 
of the great business depression of the 
country is surely no matter of surprise 
All branches of business have suffered, and 
all branches will feel the reverse effects as 
business shall again revive. 





REPUDIATION IN ARKANSAS. 





Tue Supreme Court in Arkansas has re- 
cently rendered a decision which in prac- 
tical effect is equivalent to an act of repu- 
diation. The repudiation respects muni- 
cipal bonds authorized by the legislature of 
the state, amounting to $4,000,000, and, in- 
cluding the unpaid interest, to more than 
$6,000,000. These bonds the Court has de- 
clared to be invalid. The grounds of the 
decision are two-fold, as follows: 

First, that, although the law giving the 
authority for the issue of the bonds was 
passed by both houses of the legislature, 
and then subsequently signed by the gov- 
ernor, and still further, although the bonds 
were properly issued and the money re- 
ceived for them, the records of neither 
house of the legislature show a suspension 
of the rules before passing thelaw. The 
bill was read twice in the senate on the 
same day, and on a different day three 
times in the House. Yet the requirement 
of the constitution is that, if the rules be 
not suspended, all bills must be read on 
three separate days. The records of the 
legislature do not show an exact conformity 
to this requirement—perhaps by the omis- 
sion of the clerk—in the passage of the law 
authorizing the issue of these bonds; and, 
hence, the Supreme Court holds that the 
law has no validity. 

Secondly, that the vote of the people, 
giving their assent to the issue of these 
bonds, was taken before the bill authorizing 
the issue had become a law. 

On these two grounds the towns that 
have borrowed money to the amount of 
$4,000,000, professedly in good faith and 
on the basis of what was deemed to be and 
meant to be valid legislation, are, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the state, to be released from all cbligation 
to pay back even a single dollar. The 
grounds of the release are purely technical, 
and, without pronouncing any judgment 
upon the correctness of the Court's ruling, 
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vate individuals, and, being such, should 
avail themselves of such grounds to get rid 
of paying their honest debts, all the world 
would agree in calling them scamps. We 
do not see that the thing is any better be- 
cause it is the act of municipalities. Towns 
may be scamps, as well as horse-thieves; 
and it is rather a sad spectacle when the ju- 
diciary aids them in the knavery. 





DRY GOODS. 





Bustness with the package houses dur- 
ing the past week has been quiet in some 
descriptions of goods, but has continued 
active in the most staple cotton and woolen 
fabrics. The advance in freights, which 
takes effect on the first of the month, to- 
gether with the exceptionally low prices 
that have ruled for manufactured goods, 
and that, too, with an advancing market 
for both cotton and wool, have made busi- 
ness unusually heavy for this season of the 
year. The sales during the week have 
been larger than at any time since 1872. 
The jobbing trade has been light and made 
up largely of an order demand from re- 
tailers in the interior. 

The movement in cotton goods has been 
large and prices in some cases have been 
revised to meet the views of buyers. 

Wide sheetings in brown and bleached, 
bleached shirtings of all grades, canton 
flannels, denims, cheviots, and dyed duck 
have been the freer in selections, and the 
week and month closes with a steadier 
market as to prices, a smaller supply with 
agents than has been the case for same time 
at the corresponding date in several years; 
while of the colored goods the supply rest- 
ing between manufacturers and consumers 
is lighter than usual, a good inquiry exist- 
ing, with some styles slightly advanced, and 
others likely to follow with the beginning 
of July. 

The exports of domestic cottons for the 
week comprise 1,621 packages from this 
port and 110 packages from Boston, mak- 
ing a total of 1,731 packages for the week 
anda grand total of 57,438 packages for 
the expired portion of the year, against 
45,188 packages for the same time in 1876. 

In the narrow widths of brown sheetings 
and shirtings there has been a fair request 
for all the finer grades, while standard 
grades have shared in less activity. The 
wide sheetings have been moved to the re 
duction of a large amount of stock, though 
some concession in either the nominal 
figures or discounts have been necessary to 
do it. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been moved very liberally, all qualities par- 
ticipating in the action; while in the lowest 
grades the market is beginning to show 
some scarcity, the very low prices not being 
favorable to an increased supply. This 
business has been largely for the later 
months, and, though prices may be some- 
what improved in consequence of a light 
stock, it is not well for finishers to become 
excited over a large demand to arise, in 
some instances revisions in prices having 
been made to meet the market. 

During the week both the Fall River and 
Providence markets for print-cloths have 
been quiet, with light sales, manufacturers 
holding at 4 7-16c., 30 days, to 414c., 60 
days, with some transactions at 48c., cash. 

In white-ground styles of prints there has 
been a fair business for the week, and with 
agents the supply has been well reduced. 
In medium work a: d staples the selections 
have been of a moderate character, and, 
though frequént inquiry has been made for 
dark work, agents are still unprepared to 
show any. The impres:ion is prevalent 
that large shippers will do nothing of any 
moment until there is some indication of a 
consumptive want for dark work. Printers 
are very quiet as tothe probabie course to 
be pursued, and action must be defined 
before.anythiog can be’said, 

Ginghams are in very brisk demand. 
Dress goods styles are especially active and 


are sold ahead of production to a large; 


amount. Other descriptions’ of domestic 
cottons are without remarkable features; 
There has been avery active movement 
in all classes of woolens and the aggre- 
gate of sales has been very large. Wool 
has advanced rapidly and largely of late, 
and the attention of buyers has thus been 
called to almost any goods of character in 
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the market, though the supply now in the 
hands of agents is large enough to prevent 
any important advance in the near future, 
except for specialties. 

Under the influence of high wool and 
higher freights, blankets have shared in 
a very good movement, and large 
shippers have taken freely, while home 
buyers have made selections without a 
change of stock. All qualities have shared 
in the attention that has been extended, 
and altogether the business has shown an 
action greatly at variance with the expecta- 
tions of manufacturers. 

Flannels have continued inactive request 
for all-wool qualities in scarlet, blue, 
colors, and white, also in heavy blue and 
gray mixtures, though in domets the action 
has been very small. The volume of sales 
has been large, but not up to the previous 
week’s, owing to the stocks having been 
largely reduced through the earlier wr 
ments. 

Kentucky jeans have been active and 
stocks have been largely reduced, and 
the product of some makes are engaged 
several weeks ahead. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in good de- 
livery for account of previous orders, while 
good styles in all qualities have shared in 
new business for immediate and late deliv- 
ery. 

Foreign dry goods are in very light 
movement and the market shows no 
features of interest. Values are without 
quotable change and staple fabrics are 
steadily held at current quotations. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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se | ee 10 |Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Cordis, ACE,...... 18 !Pearl River........15 
yp... eeeree 16 |Pittsfield......... 53 
Easton, ACA 11_ |Swift River 916 





CORSET JEANS. 








Amoskeag....... tw Laconia.......+.2006 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
ane aaa Wetkees ts ue 0 
yde Park........ a eee 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell........ 104% 
Kearsarge......... 9 
BROWN DRILLS 
1, acisecs | peso Wemnaceces ae 
OSKEAZ,......45 _ essedin 
Appleton. “See « pan = C.. ie) 
sceees epperell.......00. 
Boot, A............ 8 sl x, és cdant -. 8 
Eee 











Novelty Wired Dress Facing 
and Skirt Extender, 


No Dress 
should be worn 
without 
it. 








Is recommended by all I leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means. 


New York Novelty Co., 
{28 Church St., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
Sold by all Jobbers — — _— of Dry and Fancy 





NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘© Standard’? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATION NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade opie following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 


Hite Chics ee Newdle, , by H. B. GOOD- 
‘As the * GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK. St. 4 


As the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
HANDY & CO., New Yor! 
As the “STAN uRD Needle, by WM. BUT- 


TERFIELD & CoO., ay 
Asth oe on BD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelp 


ASL ciphits Ba a ery Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
Co., San awe 
As the “STA DARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


MNEY, B 
DAM D” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
ew Orleans, 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ae for Self-Measurement sént upon appli 
D. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges, 
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BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 


Cig toec 


THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Dey —— hie Goods, Millinery, Hosier 
Embroideries, Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Bary d Underwear. 
ers of ingdale Bros.’ H 


. Gloves, 
hildren’s 


bola 








SEND FOR SAMPLES 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person want goods, Wag 
they want to know where and how to gett 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 CRAND STREET 
NEW YORK. 

now Offer to send free to all bon fide purchasers, in 
any section of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 

Those who desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 
material, for 

12 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 

should write to us for samples. 

Those who want a great bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formerly solid at 
33 cents per yard), should send at once to us for 


ples. 

*aThose ‘who wanta splendid traveling dress of fine 
poe or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 
gee, for 

31 CTS. PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for samples. 

Those who contemplate a visit to the seashore, to 
Saratoga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outfit, suitable to wear on such 
a journey, a 

0 cts., “well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to us immediately for samples. 

Those who want a superb Biack Siik dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
20 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 

Those who want any kind of dress materials n 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 

20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices,or than the usual! prices now 
prevailing at country stores, should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

Those who send orders for samples should state 
Lawrie ne ad about what price they are willing to pay, 
provided the goods ure satisfactory. 

Don’t ask for 40 cent goods when youare willing 
to pay only 20 

State also what colors you fancy, etc. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of orders. 
But it costs money for i gar = and for samples, and 
we do not wish to supp shoppers” or “curiosity 
bunrers” with samples, Jato see the fashions”; but 
only to those who have actual wants and “ mean 
—— if our goods and prices are satisfactory. 

an to deal promptly, honestly, and fairly 
withe all ‘parties who send either for g00ds or sam- 
ples. If preferred, all goods will be sent C.0O. D., 
with the a ‘of examination and rejection, if 
the ey, do not suit 

eask atrial of orders from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address 


OYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 
AUGUST. 
14Ta STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 

















GENTS, AND FAMILIES. 
Ladies’ fine adn bert . ae 50, $4, and $5. 
Misses’ and children’s button Boots, $2 and $2.50. 

enantioman’s fine Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, $5 and 
The finest and best work in the ae at lower prices 

Y 

Hw I Bnsies Os Cals the Best Skilled camel 

) d Work a Special 

Oxssesuess hen 

iy) 

Gentlemen’s Low Shoes, for Dress and Saree 
tine French Kid ge Calf, in Great Variety, at 
| $4. ~ 
OSSESSSESESSEBSSEESESE 65850 
MATTING FOR THE MILLIONS. 
selected stock of 
FANCY WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS 
quality =—pore In ee with the above 
anode we we snail offer 500 ro 

Alsoa full pS Daan of at and Soring-Be a 
Window-Shades, Material and Fixtures, Oil-Cloths, 


BR 
Boys’ fine calf button and Congress Boots cheap. 
than any other house in the trad 
A Handsome ~b. Easy Fit Guartnocs._ :: 
BSSSSESS5SS 
te | upwar 
BROADWAY, COR. 29TH ST. 
We will offer during this week the largest and best- 
to be found in the city, from low grades to the finest 
aD SLI IGHTLY-STAINED MATTINGS. 
A GREAT BA 
Trou —_ and Housekeeping linen and Cotion 


Goo: 
A ents for the 
ART FORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES 
and the sSiire Tucker Spring Beds. Iron Bed- 
steads an Ss. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 350 CANAL ST. 


MAGIC PLAITER : 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 
# RUA & BOX PLATS .9 
@ERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 


COST OF MACH/NE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
CNrVANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
BY mMaA\t MILTON BRADLEY & CO. PRINGFIELD 





ONLY 

























Financial, 


ANOTHER GRANGER DECISION. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad Company vs. M. FR. “Ciitts, 
Attorney-General, and others, has rendered 
another decision in regard to state control 
over railroads. ‘Railroad companies,” 
says the Court, “are carriers for hire. 
They are incorporated as such, and given 
extraordinary powers, in order that» they 
may better serve the public in that capac- 

They are, therefore, engaged in a 
public employment affecting the public 
interest, and subject to legislative control 
as to their rates of fare and freight, unless 
protected by their charters.” These charters 
the Court holds to be contracts within the 
meaning of the clause of the Constitution 
which forbids a state to pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts; yet 
where they contain no specific stipulation 
in respect to charges for fare and freight, 
as was the fact in the case before the Court, 
the state creating the corporations has the 
power in its legislative discretion to regu- 
late the matter and prescribe a maximum 
of charges. In the absence of any legisla- 
tion, courts of justice would have the pow- 
er to decide, in any controversies that 
might come before them, what is just and 
reasonable; but when legislation steps in 
with its regulative control, and there is 
nothing in the charters to preclude such 
control, then legislation furnishes the rule. 

Such was the doctrine of the Court in this 
case; and such is now the settled doctrine 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
All incorporated companies that undertake 
to perform a public function—as, for ex- 
ample, that of a common carrier—are, ex- 
cept as protected by special provisions in 
their charters, subject to any regulation 
which the incorporating authority sees fit 
to apply. The fact that the power has not 
been exercised for a long period is no proof 
that the power does not exist. No power 
of government which actually exists is 
ever lost by non-use. It may be used at 
any time, in the discretion of the govern- 
ment, whenever the proper occasion arises; 
and, hence, the fact that the states have 
until recently generally left railway com- 
panies to regulate their charges in their 
own way by no means proves a*want of 
power to legislate on the subject. 

How and when the states should exercise 
this power and what is a just and proper 
exercise thereof—these are entirely differ- 
ent questions, submitted to the sound dis- 
cretion of the legislatures of the several 
states. The power may undoubtedly be 
abused, and this is true of all sovereign 
power. The public, being served and ac- 
commodated by railway companies, owe to 
the companies a reasonable profit on the 
capital invested in their business. Any 
legislation that interferes with this result is 
alike unjust and inexpedient. One way, 
indeed, the best way, to avoid all such leg- 
islation is to conduct the business with such 
a considerate regard to the public interests 
as to furnish no temptation to any improper 
interference. Railroads in this country 
have not always been managed on this prin- 
ciple, and, hence, the people have demanded 
legislative protection against abuses and 
usurpations, and sometimes unjust discrim- 
inations. We have always believed in the 
doctrine of law enough to protect the peo- 
ple, without doing any injustice to railroad 
companies. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Busmness generally during the past week 
has continued light. The transactions 
have been comparatively small and there is 
almost an entire absence of interest in all 
departments. The prospects for the future 
are quite encouraging, however, and all 
things seem to be working together for the 
gradual revival of productive and com- 
mercial enterprises. Business men have 
long since ceased to expect a return of the 
artificial state of affairs which prevailed 
during the war period; but, the lesson of 
economy having been forcibly put before 
the people of the country and fairly learned 
by them, the practical result in the shape of 
a good, healthy business, is, sooner or later, 
sure to follow. The proof that our les- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


son of economy has been fairly learned is 
furnished by the returns of the Bureau of 
Statistics in regard to the foreign trade of 
the United States, which shows during the 
ten months of the present fiscal year a de- 
crease of imports of thirty-one and a half 
millions dollars, as compared with last year, 
and this decrease is made up largely of 
what may be called luxuries. The domes- 
tic exports during the same period show 
an increase over last year of nearly sixty- 
four millions dollars. Excluding the 
specie movement both ways, the nominal 
trade balance in favor of the United States 
during this period reached the large sum 
of $157,104,627, and is an improvement 
over last year of $94,141,071. The list of 
exports show a large increase in cotton 
goods, agricultural products, provisions, 
and petroleum. Altogether the statistics 
of imports and exports are very encourag- 
ing and are asure sign of the times. 

The monetary situation remains un- 
changed. Money is plenty and cheap, and 
the payment of the regular semi-annual 
dividends by the large corporations of New 
York and vicinity, together with the pay- 
ment of the interest installment by the 
Government on the Ist, will increase the 
amount of capital seeking investment, and 
money is likely to be plenty certainly until 
the fall movement of crops begins. The 
Bowery Savings Bank and the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, as well as other large 
corporations, have lately decided to reduce 
their rate of interest on bonds and mort- 
gages from 7 to 6 per cent. This is the 
most important change in the value of 
money that has lately taken place, and will 
attract wide attention and discussion. 
Money on call has loaned at from 1 to 2 per 
cent. Double-named paper, good to first 
class, with sixty days to four months to 
run, ranged from 314 to 51¢ per cent. 


The absence of the hatin speculators at. 


the Stock Exchange has been noticeable 
and the volume of business has been com- 
paratively small. Prices have fluctuated 
somewhat; but the market, in the main, has 
been firm at. quotations, with no feature 
particularly worthy of notice. ‘‘ Poor’s 
Manual,” just issued, shows a decrease in the 
g7voss earnings Of all the railroads whose oper- 
ations have been reported of $5,807,546 dur- 
ing last year, while it also shows an increase 
in the net earnings of $946,314. This speaks 
well for economy in the management of the 
roads, unless it proves to have been at the 
expense of the condition. of the roads 
themselves, and possibly indicates a turn in 
the tide of the long-continued depression. 
The managers of New York Central and 
Erie have made a reduction of 10 per cent. 
in the salaries of all employés, to date from 
the ist. The Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad Company have author- 
ized the issue of $10,000,000 30-year 7-per- 
cent. bonds, to be used by them in part to 
redeem outstanding obligations, and the 
remainder for such purposes as may be 
necessary. The following table shows the 
opening and closing prices of the principal 
stocks, and also the highest and lowest 
prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 20% 24 2 20 


Chieago and Northwestern. 2% Wk 118% 19% 
Chicago and Northw’n pref.. 45% 45% 48% 45 


C., R. 1., aad Pacific....:..... 92 92% 91% 92% 
Chicago, Bur.,and Quincy... 97% 99 %% 99 
Chicago and Alton........... 79 2, 72 824 


Chicago and Alton pref..... 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 334 364% 33% 36 


Delaware and Hudson....... 29% 32% = 29 82 
Adams Express...........s005 95 %Bx¥ 9 956 
American Express........... 445 44% «=H 44K 
DID vc ctncncevecssecscosessscnss 6 6% 5X 5% 
ee re oe 138 138 138 138 
Illinois Central...............+ 54 504 | SRY 


Michigan Central.... 
Morris and Essex os 
N.Y. Conteal........00085..006 s 9146 «= 88K | 
Union Pacion. ....00.0<<cacce 664 635% 66% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 57% 59% 56%. 57% 

_Governmevt bonds have been firm and 
without important change, except in new 
44 per cents. of 91 and fives of 81, which 
have advanced 4 to {-per cent. 

Subscriptions to the 4 per cent. loan come 
in slowly, though they amount to several 
millions, including a single subscription of 
$1,000,000 made on Monday by the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Company. 

The Statement of Associated Banks for 
the week is favorable so far as reserve is 
concerned, the total reserve being increased 
$3,347,900 and the surplus reserve $2,554, 
875, the latter now amounting to $21,190,- 








450. The totals compare with those of 
last week as follows: 





Comparisons. 
DOGO: cicincncnecsosserenn Inc. ...$1,239,100 
BNOCIO.........ccccccccoccace Inc.... 1,244,000 
Legal tenders... a 359, Inc.... 2,108,900 
Total reserve... d Inc.... 3,347,900 
IN 0s deaaarns ct anne Inc... 3,172,100 
Reserve required Inc,,.. 793,025 
eee ene MO EE esse» 21,190,450 Inc.... 2,554,875 


Circulation............... 15,643,200 Dee..., 122,400 
The gold market has been somewhat 
weaker, on account of Government sale. 
The following shows fluctuations during 
the week: 
Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
105% 86105 —(ts«2105K 
105% = 10% 105% 
105% = :105 1053 
105 105% = 105 
10534 105% = 105 
105% 1054 = -105& 
The closing quotations for city bank 
stocks were: 





Bid, Asked. 
DMAMTEDR ocine op evs eo cee 900éssge, Ree 
American Exchange.. ° 104 oe 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... - 120 
SETAE TIDUIOMRL,. 0 hc 0000 59060000 -—- 101 
oe SS -- 210 215 
Commerce..... ocbs Adddh oaeite PP tS 122 
eee er _ 6914 
Gallatin National............... 110 
German American.............+. — 62 
EOE _- 112 
SEN ion naceiassceeaesssanen® a 85 
a ee ore oe _ 101 
Importers’ and Tradero’......... 180 ~ 
eee 117 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’......... — 170 
DNRC Ss 54.5 seks nkecis<s 138 


tan 137 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... 8674 90 
TU ons 5sndis senses naseescesine 


DNNO o5bccncs. sed ~.swsetee 1821¢ 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. ‘ta == 
a rr 100 
ee OC EE eee 110 112 
Merchants’ Exchange........... _— 88 
PEO NINMIN 6 6 na. cccssscccccccee 124 1241¢ 

SE eich tet sess seere pans cm _— 90 
Mew Toth... ....cccccecsecccse 111 112 
PEM OR OINOOR 55 cc dsecres5snnee 84 — 

| RR Re Ne te 101 102% 
WAMU. ccna aaacesesecesacewecsc 101 105 
Shoe and Leather............6 _ 118 
a INED, oc séscasdacasccees — 93 
Penth Natsonal.......66i Féceiecs — 65 
BSUS 5 os 0'sv0snsceatnliesDs<<e 135 — 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 56 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BonpDs bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special ‘attention 
pa ry td Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
an onds. 








JULY INVESTMENTS. 
7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT., 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS. 


ALSO OTHER FIRST-CLASS SECURI- 
TIES, PAYING 10 TO 15 PER CENT. 


For sale at desirable prices by 


Albert H. Nicolay & Co, 


NO. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. B.—Investment Securities our specialty 26 years. 


CITY OF AUBURN, 


(STATE OF NEW YORK), 


6s, 
MATURING 1892. 
Interest Paid in New York City. 
FOR SALE BY 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


No. 17 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DRY DOCK 
SAVINCS BANK, 


341 and343 BOWERY. 

The Board of Trustees have declared a dividend 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1877, at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum on all sums of two thou- 
sand dollars and under and upon the amount in ex- 
cess of two thousand dollars at the rate of five per 
cent, perannum. Deposits wade on or before July 
10th will draw interest from July ist. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 
W.V. WEBSTER, Secretary: 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NOS. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
New YORK, June 27th, 1877. 


FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this inept tion have declared the 
fift third semi-annual dividend at the rate of SIX 
PE f and under, 











ES. BEown President. 
SCHELL, Treasurer, 
C. F. ALVORD , denctay. 








[July 5, 1877. 
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Bowery Savings Bank, 


New York, June lith, 1877. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on all sums of 5 dollars and upward and 
not exceeding one thousand dollars,and of 5 per 
cent. per annum on all sums in excess of one thou- 
sand dollars and not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the 30th day of June, inclusive, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, July 16th, 1877,in accordance with 
the provisions of the by«aws. By order of the Trust- 


ees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
@. H. COKGGESHALL, Secretary. 


peer: rir DIVIDEND. 
DiME SAVINGS BANK, 





BROADW. AY. 32D ST., AND 6TH AVE. § 
The Trustees have e declared th their usual 


at the rate of 5 percent. per annum on all sums that 
have remained on deposit for the last three or six 
—- payable on and after July 18th, 1877. 
Mie eposited — or before July i0th will draw 

interes from July 1s 

Sums received , Ahm one dime to $5,000. 

Open daily from A to 3, and Monday evenings, 5to7T. 

NAP LEON J. HAINES, President. 
G. 8S: CHA a Woeenne er. 
THOS. FLOYD JONES, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract wita the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date and until July 16th, at 3 Pp. M., they wil! 
receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES, 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 

ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN. 

THE BONDS ae redeemable after thirty years 
from July 1st, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or duties to the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or 
local authority. 


THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder and mailed to his address 
The check is payable on presentation, properly en- 
dorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COUPON 
BONDS of $50 and $100, and REGISTERED 
STOCK, ia denominations of $50,$100, $500, 
$1,000, 35,000, and $10,000. 

THE BONDS, both COUPON and REGIS- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2d, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION wiil be furn- 
ished by tbe Treasurer at Washington,the Assist- 
ant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orlears, New York, Phil&delpnia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and for Registered stock the full name and 
post-office address of the person to whom the bonds 
shall be made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money must 
accompany the subscription. The remainder may 
be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, either at 
time of subscription or at any time prior to Oct. 
16th, 1877, with interest added at4per cent. to date 
of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin to 
the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, 
or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chica- 
go, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and to the 
Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco,with exchange 
on New York, or to either of the undersigned. 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED vill 
also receive, ia lieu of coin, United States notes or 
drafts on New York at their coin value on the day of 
receipt in the City of New York. 


August Belmont & Co., New York. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co.., 

J. & W. Seligman & Co., “ 

Morton, Bliss & Co., ss 

First National Bank of the City ot 
New York, N. Y 

Drexel & Li Philade!phia. 


June 14th, 1877. 


j) PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, yy re and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
pene = — get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and references. 

WA ATEING & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 


ICKINBO: 
Henney D ‘Broadway, New York 


The ‘A SOLID has Carried R'OENT. 


old- blished CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG 
abe kn ~—¥ all over New land and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons = 

id CERTAINLY AND ROMPTLY 
pons af Government oo has sas, HtssoU its Lad and 
changed its ta namerte * 5 kan RI, AN 
pte ILLINOT 8 LOAN A oY.” There is m0 
in its c pameien . anaes ent. If acertain 

Te Ty "Cent. will ricaotk ro eSdress for Circular 


Kansas, 
and, cee eieote Loan Agmoy,” Jacksonville, Illinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 

120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital... » « $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Gross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Noung and Old. 


HOP-PI-DEE-DEE. 
[New Words to an Old Tune.) 





BY ELLA W. RICKER. 


THE ground was all covered with grass one day, 
When two merry crickets, both busy at play, 
Saw a lively young grasshopper, crazy with 
glee, 
Come jollily dancing his hop-pi-dee-dee. 
Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
Come jollily dancing his hop-pi-dee-dee. 


Said Chip to his brother: ‘Just look at that 
youth. 

His limbs are so long, and so active, in truth, 

That I think, if he would, that he could (don’t 
you see ?) 

Reach the moon, if he’d keep up his hop-pi. 
dee-dee. 

Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
If he only would keep up his hop-pi-dee-dee.” 


The grasshopper heard what they said, and the 
strain 

That the new idea brought on his minikin 
brain 

Proved too much for his good ; and soon, up in 
a tree, 

He was seen to be practicing hop-pi-dee-dee. 

Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
To be practicing, practicing hop-pi-dee-dee. 


Ere long on the tip of the uppermost bough 
He perched, and he said to the crickets: 
‘Look! Now 
I'll take my grand jump, and soon you shall see 
The Man in the Moon dancing hop-pi-dee-dee. 
Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
The Man in the Moon dancing hop-pi-dee-dee. 


He leaped with his might from the tree, as he 
spoke, . 

And a fierce gust of wind shook the boughs of 
the oak. 

Though the crickets watched long, yet they 
never could see 

The Man in the Moon dancing hop-pi-dee-dee. 

Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
And they never again saw poor hop-pi-dee-dee. 
SoUTH BERWICK, ME. i 





MAJOLICA. 


BY OSCAR F. ADAMS. 








‘‘Iv is very evident that we are not suited 
for one another. Neither our tastes nor our 
inclinations agree ina single particular.” 
And the speaker, a young lady, whose 
bright, sensible face had just a trifle of 
color animating it for the moment, looked 
quite as if she believed what she said. 

‘Seems to me you put the case rather 
strongly,” said the one addressed, a young 
man of perhaps thirty years, who stood 
facing her on the other side of the pretty 
tiled fireplace. ‘‘I wasn’t aware till now 
that we were so very antagonistic,” and he 
smiled, as if her remark had rather amused 
him than otherwise. 

“Tt is just asI said, nevertheless,” she 
replied, in some haste, for his jesting 
answer rather piqued her; ‘‘and what has 
just passed has only convinced me that we 
never should be happy together and that it 
is of no use to think of continuing an en- 
gagement which was entered into before 
we understood each other as well as we do 
now.” 

There was no smile on his face now. 
The expression that had seemed to denote 
but gentle tolerance of a woman’s fitful 
mood had given way to one of pained sur- 
prise. 

‘Do you really mean this, Nora?” he 
questioned, nervously sliding a little white 
wood paper-knife through his fingers. 

‘* Certainly,” she answered, though with 
a shade less of confidence in her tone than 
before, as she began to realize more fully 
the consequences of what she was saying. 
*«T should not give myself the pain of say- 
ing so, nor you of hearing me say it, if I 
did not think it were better for us both.” 

The paper-knife slipped from his fingers, 
falling with a little clatter against the tiles. 
As he picked it up, a glance at the tile 
against which it had rested revealed the 
quaint Dutch conception of the courtship 
of Ruth and Boaz. His face was quite 

calm as he rose from his stooping posture 
and laid the knife back upon the shelf. 

‘*Perhaps it is as you say—that we are 
not suited for one another; though I own 
the thought had not occurred to me.” And 
then, after a moment’s pause, he continued: 
** At all events, I suppose it is needless to 
prolong this interview, which can be pleas- 
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ant for neither of us. Good-morning, 
Nora.” 

A moment more and he was gone. 

It was a very little thing which had sepa- 
rated them. Only a small majolica vase, 
an undeniably handsome one ofits kind—at 
least, so Nora Taylor considered it; but 
looking, as it stood on a small stand by 
itself, under a hanging Eastlake cabinet, 
rather an insignificant thing to have 
brought about such an unhappy result as 
the parting of lovers. 

Now, if Miss Taylor had any one taste or 
fancy considerably in advance of her other 
likings, the word ceramics would describe 
it, and that such was the case the interior 
of her house bore ample testimony. 

Left an orphan at an early age, in the 
care of a widowed aunt, the handsome for- 
tune which became hers on her eighteenth 
birthday had enabled her to indulge, un- 
hindered, in a fancy which the reading of 
several works on ceramics, in her school- 
days, had provoked, and which further 
study, aided by a year or two’s foreign 
travel, had only stimulated. As a natural 
result of such tastes, her home—a large, 
venerable-looking house, in the sleepy old 
town of New Castle, Delaware—had some- 
thing the air of a china shop, when seen 
for the first time. One’s first thought was 
that only the most careful of mortals could 
dwell in the midst of such treasures without 
constantly imperiling their safety; an im- 
pression somewhat lessened when more 
observant notice showed the articles, in 
most instances, to be too securely placed to 
be easily dislodged. Two costly Sevres 
vases stood in the wide hall, one on either 
side of the entrance; in a niche, half-way 
up the staircase, was a smaller vase from 
Limoges; a few specimens of pottery from 
Denmark, copies of the antique Etruscan 
forms, occupied a small stand of some dark 
wood which stood in a recess of one of the 
parlors; while the ware of China and Japan 
seemed to lurk in every corner of the 
house. A curious majolica griffin frowned 
from a dark nook in the library, and other 
fabulous animals of the same fragile mate 
rial gazed stonily at one from various unex- 
pected places. It had long been a source 
of much discomfort to Miss Taylor that her 
collection boasted none of the Henri Deux 
faience; but to obtain even the smallest 
article she knew to be impossible, the fifty- 
five pieces now existing being all in the 
hands of museums or private persons, too 
well aware of their value to part with them 
for aught less than a prince’s ransom. Her 
latest acquisitions had been too or three 
plates of Palissy ware and some Swedish 
majolica. Amongst the latter was this 
little vase. Such a graceful shape as it had, 
and the colors were so admirably blended 
in the curious half-arabesque ornamenta- 
tion, she thought. It was rather hard that 
her lover should say—when she called him 
to admire the vase, on his making his usual 
afternoon call—that ‘‘ he couldn’t see what 
beauty there was in that ugly little vase,” 
and then, not knowing what he had done, 
go on to speak of other things as coolly as 
if he had said the most natural thing in the 
world. No wonder that Nora Taylor felt 
hurt by his indifference. It was not so 
much the careless, unloverlike words that 
vexed her as the absence of any real 
sympathy with what she valued that they 
seemed to betray. All along he had seemed 
to bestow but trifling attention upon her 
porcelain and terra-cotta; but everything by 
degrees, and it would be so pleasant to 
awaken his interest in ceramics by and by! 
But that her taste should be so slighted 
and set at naught so easily, and by Maurice 
Turner, of all men! It was too much to be 
calmly borne. It seemed to her that his 
indifferent manner revealed a gulf between 
them whose existence she had not hitherto 
suspected. Still, with the vase before her, 
she tried to point out its beauties—the ex- 
quisite shape, the simplicity of the decora- 
tion, and the softness of the colors. It was 
all to no purpose. 

“Tt’s no use,” hehad said, laughingly. 
‘*T never took any interest in crockery.” 

This was worse than ever. Was her 
precious majolica to be classed as common 
crockery? How could she have known 
Maurice Turner so long, and been blind to 

the difference, the wide difference between 
them? And the wretchedness of being 
joined to a man to whom terra-cotta 





possessed no interest; in whom Palissy 
ware awakened no curiosity and Limoges 
faience no pleasure; for whom majolica 
itself had no charms, and who could have 
no abiding joy in Sevres, began to dawn 
upon her. Was it a grave mistake that she 
had been making? It was strange that, 
when Maurice Turner had asked her, three 
months ago, to be his wife, no thought of 
possible future disagreements in taste had 
occurred to her. True, she had met him 
first away from home, where the surround- 
ings were not such as to suggest her 
favorite topics; and only since she returned 
to New Castle, and his visits began, had the 
opportunity arisen for comparison of their 
separate likings. 

She let the subject drop where he had 
left it, passing on to speak of other things; 
but, with the recent conversation still in her 
thoughts, it was not long before the topic 
of the vase came uppermost. Meanwhile, 
her mind had been preparing for the 
announcement which she now felt it best 
for both parties she should make; and so, 
with this determination once matured, it 
was not strange that the interview should 
terminate as already recorded. And here I 
offer no excuse for Maurice Turner. He 
had no right to hold in so slight estimation 
the taste and likings of one so dear to him. 
He had brushed them ungraciously aside, 
and, perhaps, in return, he deserved the treat- 
ment he had received. Asfor Nora Taylor, 
whether she had or had not done a foolish 
thing I sball not attempt to decide. 

But the little majolica vase had been, as it 
were, the primary cause of it all. Perhaps, 
after all, its owner was not so completely 
satisfied with all that had gone before as the 
possessor of a well-regulated mind should 
have been; for, as her gaze fell upon the 
little vase, which still stood beneath the 
hanging cabinet, and while the sound of 
his footsteps could yet be heard on the 
plank sidewalk which led down the street, 
she took it from its stand, and, carrying it 
to an upper room, seldom used, there thrust 
jt ignominiously into the depths of a dark 
closet. This little sacrifice to sentiment 
accomplished, she sat for some time in her 
own room, at one of the windows which 
commanded a view of the Delaware as it 
broadened rapidly to meet the bay, and the 
low-lying Je1sey shores but dimly apparent 
through the autumn haze. Wherever her 
thoughts may have been, it was evident 
that they were not intent on the scene over 
which her gaze was idly roaming, for the 
passage of several foreign steamers up the 
river failed to attract her notice, though she 
usually watched their progress through the 
spyglass which lay on the window:sill, 
almost beneath her hand. An hour or 
more may have gone by unheeded, when a 
light tapping at the half-opened door roused 
her from her musings with a little nervous 
start. A neat-looking girl was standing 
there, awaiting her notice. 

“What is it, Annie?” she inquired, 
pleasantly. 

‘*Mrs. Selden says will you please come 
to her room. She says she’ll be wanting to 
ask your adtice about something.” And, 
her errand completed, the girl was gone as 
quietly as she came. 

Crossing the wide upper hall which lay 
between her room and her aunt’s, Miss 
Taylor entered an apartment which the 
sinking sun was flooding with golden 
light. : 

A low easy-chair was drawn up before 
one of the windows, that the occupant, an 
elderly lady, dressed in lusterless gray silk, 
with soft white hair only partly hidden by 
a small lace cap, might enjoy the full bene- 
fit of the glow. She was crocheting ashawl 
of Shetland wools when her niece came in, 
and the half-finished fabric lay across her 
lap in fleecy folds, hanging down nearly to 
the floor. 

“‘T wanted to ask you, Nora, about the 
border for this shawl. 1 am trying to 
decide whether a plain or knotted fringe 
would be the best. If you can help me to 
any conclusion, I think I will begin on the 
fringe to-morrow, since there is little else 
left to do.” 

‘‘A plain fringe would suit me best,” 
said Nora, cutting the knot of her aunt’s 
difficulty with her ready decision, as that 
lady waited for her to speak. 

‘‘T think you are right, dear,” murmured 
Mrs Selden, placidly. ‘‘A plain fringe, 
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then, it shall be. It is such a help to have 
another person’s judgment in these mat- 
ters.” < 

Mrs. Selden was used to such help, at 
any rate. All her life she had let other 
people decide for her, and in matters more 
deeply affecting her happiness than the 
proper disposition of Shetland wools; so 
that now she never came to any conclusion 
single-handed. 

‘* Aunt Agnes,” said Nora, after watch- 
ing the peaceful face of the other, as she 
leaned forward | slightly over her work, 
‘“‘T have broken my engagement with 
Maurice Turner, to-day.” 

“* Why was that, Nora?” And Mrs. Selden, 
a little startled by the suddenness of the 
information, let fall her wools, which her 
niece stooped to gather up and hand to her, 
before she answered her aunt’s question. 

“‘[ don’t think we ever could have 
been happy together, Aunt. There 
was not enough of sympathy between us 
for that to have been possible. For two 
persons to live happily as man and wife 
similarity of tastes is indispensable,” con- 
tinued Miss Taylor, sagely. 

‘Well, my dear, you know your own 
affairs best, I suppose; but I should have 
thought Mr. Turner every way suited to 
you. What did he say when you told him, 
Nora?” 

‘TI think he saw the matter as I did, 
after we had talked it over. At least, I 
hope so.” This last she added a little 
doubtfully, for, willing as she had fancied 
herself to let him go from her, she was not 
quite prepared to admit the thought of an 
equal readiness on his part. 

‘*T hope you have made no mistake in so 
important a matter,” pursued Mrs. Selden. 
But, as Nora made no answer, the conversa- 
tion ended, unless we dignify her aunt’s 
rambling, desultory talk over the work 
before her as conversation. Even that 
came to an end as the sun set, the warm 
glow faded out, and the twilight came on. 

‘‘ Nora,” inquired Mrs. Selden, some days 
later, as they sat in one of the parlors, 
‘‘where is that majolica vase that stood 
under the cabinet there and that youseemed 
to think so much of? I haven't seen it 
lately.” 

“‘That Swedish vase, do you mean? I 
wasn’t as well satisfied with it as I was at 
first, and so I found a less conspicuous 
place for it up-stairs,” was answered, care- 
lessly. 

A much less conspicuous place, indeed, 
Mrs. Selden would have thought, could 
she have known. But she didn’t inquire 
further. She had never been more than 
mildly interested in her niece’s ceramic 
tastes, and enthusiasm on any subject was 
foreign to her nature. 

But what of Maurice Turner after the 
unlooked-for termination to his afternoon 
call? His first feeling after the surprise 
was over was one of resentment, which in 
its place gave way to sentiments of a more 
mixed character. 

* After all,” he said to himself, as he 
walked on through the shaded streets of 
the village, on his way to the railway 
station, ‘‘ perhaps Nora was right. She is 
so wrapped up in her passion for old china, 
and that I never could havesympathized 
with. I always did hate to see so much 
crockery round that it made you think of a 
china store. I might never have told her 
that I disliked it, positively; but I never 
should have wanted to see my house filled 
up with such stuff.” And, as he walked 
along, he managed with such considerations 
to soothe his wounded pride materially, and 
had very nearly argued himself into the 
momentary belief that he had made a nar 
row escape of it. 

The romantic reader will say that neither 
of them could have been very deeply in 
love, to part so easily. No doubt they fan- 
cied love was never more heartfelt than 
theirs when it began. We are told ‘‘ that 
many waters cannot quench love”; yet how 
often the veriest trifle seems to set it at 
nought. 

“ It is the little rift within the lute 

That by and by will make the music mute.” 

Early in the previous summer, that of 
1874, Maurice Turner, a wealthy young 
lawyer of Boston, had met Miss Taylor, of 
Delaware, at that most delightful of all 
summer resorts, the Isles of Shoals. The 
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ANOTHER GRANGER DECISION. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad Company vs. M. E. “Oiiits, 
Attorney-General, and others, has rendered 
another decision in regard to state control 
over railroads. ‘Railroad companies,” 
says the Court, ‘“‘are carriers for hire. 
They are incorporated as such, and given 
extraordinary powers, in order that they 
may better serve the public in that capac- 

They are, therefore, engaged in a 
public employment affecting the public 
interest, and subject to legislative control 
as to their rates of fare and freight, unless 
protected by their charters.” These charters 
the Court holds to be contracts within the 
meaning of the clause of the Constitution 
which forbids a state to pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts; yet 
where they contain no specific stipulation 
in respect to charges for fare and freight, 
as was the fact in the case before the Court, 
the state creating the corporations has the 
power in its jegislative discretion to regu- 
late the matter and prescribe a maximum 
of charges. In the absence of any legisla- 
tion, courts of justice would have the pow- 
er to decide, in any controversies that 
might come before them, what is just and 
reasonable; but when legislation steps in 
with its regulative control, and there is 
nothing in the charters to preclude such 
control, then legislation furnishes the rule. 

Such was the doctrine of the Court in this 
case; and such is now the settled doctrine 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
All incorporated companies that undertake 
to perform a public function—as, for ex- 
ample, that of a common carrier—are, ex- 
cept as protected by specie#l provisions in 
their charters, subject to any regulation 
which the incorporating authority sees fit 
to apply. The fact that the power has not 
been exercised for a long period is no proof 
that the power does not exist. No power 
of government which actually exists is 
ever lost by non-use. It may be used at 
any time, in the discretion of the govern- 
ment, whenever the proper occasion arises; 
and, hence, the fact that the states have 
until recently generally left railway com- 
panies to regulate their charges in their 
own way by no means proves a°want of 
power to legislate on the subject. 

How and when the states should exercise 
this power and what is a just and proper 
exercise thereof—these are entirely differ- 
ent questions, submitted to the sound dis- 
cretion of the legislatures of the several 
states. The power may undoubtedly be 
abused, and this is true of all sovereign 
power. The public, being served and ac- 
commodated by railway companies, owe to 
the companies a reasonable profit on the 
capital invested in their business. Any 
legislation that interferes with this result is 
alike unjust and inexpedient. One way, 
indeed, the best way, to avoid all such leg- 
islation is to conduct the business with such 
a considerate regard to the public interests 
as to furnish no temptation to any improper 
interference. Railroads in this country 
have not always been managed on this prin- 
ciple, and, hence, the people have demanded 
legislative protection against abuses and 
usurpations, and sometimes unjust discrim- 
inations. We have always believed in the 
doctrine of law enough to protect the peo- 
ple, without doing any injustice to railroad 
companies. 





MONEY MARKET. 





BusmNEess generally during the past week 
has continued light. The transactions 
have been comparatively small and there is 
almost an entire absence of interest in all 
departments. The prospects for the future 
are quite encouraging, however, and all 
things seem to be working together for the 
gradual revival of productive and com- 
mercial enterprises. Business men have 
long since ceased to expect a return of the 
artificial state of affairs which prevailed 
during the war period; but, the lesson of 
economy having been forcibly put before 
the people of the country and fairly learned 
by them, the practical result in the shape of 
a good, healthy business, is, sooner or later, 
sure to follow. The proof that our les- 
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son of economy has been fairly learned is 
furnished by the returns of the Bureau of 
Statistics in regard to the foreign trade of 
the United States, which shows during the 
ten months of the present fiscal year a de- 
crease of imports of thirty-one and a half 
millions dollars, as compared with last year, 
and this decrease is made up largely of 
what may be called luxuries. The domes- 
tic exports during the same period show 
an increase over last year of nearly sixty- 
four millions dollars. Excluding the 
specie movement both ways, the nominal 
trade balance in favor of the United States 
during this period reached the large sum 
of $157,104,627, and is an improvement 
over last year of $94,141,071. The list of 
exports show a large increase in cotton 
goods, agricultural products, provisions, 
and petroleum. Altogether the statistics 
of imports and exports are very encourag- 
ing and are asure sign of the times. 

The monetary situation remains un- 
changed. Money is plenty and cheap, and 
the payment of the regular semi-annual 
dividends by the large corporations of New 
York and vicinity, together with the pay- 
ment of the interest installment by the 
Government on the 1st, will increase the 
amount of capital seeking investment, and 
money is likely to be plenty certainly until 
the fall movement of crops begins. The 
Bowery Savings Bank andthe Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, as well as other large 
corporations, have lately decided to reduce 
their rate of interest on bonds and mort- 
gages from 7 to 6 per cent. This is the 
most important change in the value of 
money that has lately taken place, and will 
attract wide attention and discussion. 
Money on call has loaned at from1 to 2 per 
cent. Double-named paper, good to first 
class, with sixty days to four months to 
run, ranged from 314 to 51¢ per cent. 


The absence of the leading speculators at. 


the Stock Exchange has been noticeable 
and the volume of business has been com- 
paratively small. Prices have fluctuated 
somewhat; but the market, in the main, has 
been firm at. quotations, with no feature 
particularly worthy of notice. ‘‘Poor’s 
Manual,” just issued, shows a decrease in the 
gross earnings of all the railroads whose oper- 
ations have been reported of $5,807,546 dur- 
ing last year, while it also shows an increase 
in the net earnings of $946,314. This speaks 
well for economy in the management of the 
roads, unless it proves to have been at the 
expense of the condition. of the roads 
themselves, and possibly indicates a turn in 
the tide of the long-continued depression. 
The managers of New York Central and 
Erie have made a reduction of 10 per cent. 
in the salaries of all employés, to date from 
the ist. The Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad Company have author- 
ized the issue of $10,000,000 30-year 7-per- 
cent. bonds, to be used by them in part to 
redeem outstanding obligations, and the 
remainder for such purposes as may be 
necessary. The following table shows the 
opening and closing prices of the principal 
stocks, and also the highest and lowest 
prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 20% 2x 20 20 


Chigago and Northwestern. 20% 220K 18% 19% 
Chicago and Northw’n pref.. 455¢ 45% 43% 45 


C., R. 1., and Pacific.......... 92 92% 915 923 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 97% 9934 95% 99 
Chicago and AJton........... 7 824% 79 82% 


Chicago and Alton pref..... 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 33% 36% 32% 36 


Delaware and Hudson....... 29% 832% 8629 32 

Adams Express...........0..+ Bx 9 954 
American Express... rr 44% «44356 «44% 
Diab wsssrceeseshes 6% 5X 5% 
en 138 138 138 

Mlinois Central.............0.. 6 6 O54 504 | ORY 
Thake SHOPC.06. 26. cccccccccccce 4#8y% 41% ATK 
Michigan Central............. 41% 38% 39x 
Morris and Essex............. 3 64 544% ~—COBK 
| ee ey ee 5 9% 88x 0% 
Union Pacific..............0008 6644 635% 66% 





Western Union Telegraph.. 57% 59% BB 57% 

_Governmevt bonds have been firm and 
without important change, except in new 
43 per cents. of 91 and fives of ’81, which 
have advanced 4 to % per cent. 

Subscriptions to the 4 per cent. loan come 
in slowly, though they amount to several 
millions, including a single subscription of 
$1,000,000 made on Monday by the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Company. 

The Statement of Associated Banks for 
the week is favorable so far as reserve is 
concerned, the total reserve being increased 
$3,347,900 and the surplus reserve $2,554,- 
875, the latter now amounting to $21,190,- 





450. The totals compare with those of 
last week as follows: 


June 30th. Comparisons. 


Land ........cccesecccee. $251,655,600 Inc. ...$1,239,100 
WORD. sccccgdecdnngcpseges 17,453,000 Inc.... 1,244,000 
Legal tenders............, 60,359,500 Inc.... 2,103,900 
Total reserve... ......... 77,812,500 Inc.... 3,347,900 
IE ose dikdnsssh sane 226,488,200  Inc.... 3,172,100 
Reserve required wsensees 56,622,050 Imc.... 793,025 
diate, crusade e.eee 21,390,450 Inc..., 2,554,875 
Circulation....... ....0++0 15,643,200 Dec.... 122,400 


The gold market has been somewhat 
weaker, on account of Government sale. 
The following shows fluctuations during 
the week: 

Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 


MONARY «....00c00000 105% 105% 105% 10544 
Tuesday.........,.. 10534 105% 10% 105% 
Wednesday........ 105 105% 105 105% 
Thursday........... 1054 105% 105% 105% 
| Ee eee 10534 105% 105% 105% 
Saturday............ 10514 1053 105% 105% 


The closing quotations for city bank 
stocks were: 








Bid. Asked 
OT ee ee eee rer ey a= 
American Exchange............ 104 “= 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... = 120 
Central National........... (jac 101 
Cl Gaara «. 210 215 
Commerce..... eck saidine vebose 0 ORE 122 
SPOMAMROMIUNL, 5 550:s0100505000ceenns _ 691¢ 
Gallatin National............... 110 — 
German American.............+5 _— 62 
Ri ciicn wuansnonnchashe _- 112 
NE ono sss acnvesavesccmnes — 85 
EEE Pee — 101 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 180 — 
EE ere 117 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’......... — 170 
Manhattan 38 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ 90 
Sen onic Suckencdcoctacses-< 88 
Mechanics’ 18214 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. bs _ 
SN a ocaguinccksasuntas ee 100 
EE EE CEE OIE 110 112 
Merchants’ Exchange........... — 88 
Metropolitan 124 124g 
DI. sayin d Sigs 6060 eww eyenccccny 90 
ee SS ie A eee 112 
North America 90 
ME Sosa ha dente ky udenkshes is 102% 
WOE ccncucisn acct ese stee te 105 
Shoe and Leather............... a 118s 
Se epee -- 93 
wenth National. ...0.<Xiscsb.cs _- 65 


RM cl sckressnweadbebiscic<<s 135 — 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT Bonpbs bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
— a0 is re Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
an ond 








JULY INVESTMENTS. 
7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT., 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS. 
ALSO OTHER FIRST-CLASS SECURI- 
TIES, PAYING 10 TO 15 PER CENT. 

For sale at desirable prices by 


Albert H. Nicolay & Co, 


NO. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. B.—Investment Securities our specialty 26 years. 


CITY OF AUBURN, 


(STATE OF NEW YORK), 


6s, 
MATURING 1892. 
Interest Paid in New York City. 
FOR SALE BY 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


No. 17 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DRY DOCK 
SAVINCS BANK, 


341 and343 BOWERY. 

The Board of Trustees have declared a dividend 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1877, at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum on all sums of two thou- 
sand dollars and under and upon the amount in ex- 
cess of two thousand dollars at the rate of five per 
cent. perannum. Deposits made on or before July 
10th will draw interest from July Ist. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 
W.V. WEBSTER, Secretary: 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NOS. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
New YoRK, June 27th, 1877. 


FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this jagetntion have declared the 
fift; third semi-annual dividend at the rate of SIX 
PE bes a er annum sn sums of and under, 
PER m all sums over $500, re- 
mainin —. deposit during. the three or six months 


the by-laws. parable on and after MONDAY, the 
he month 











ES. BROWN, President. 
DWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD , Sinrowty. 








[July 5, 1877. 
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Bowery Savings Bank, 


New York, June 1ith, 1877. 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on all sums of 5 dollars and upward and 
not exceeding one thousand dollars,and of 5 per 
cent. per annum on aj] sums in excess of one thou- 
sand dollars and not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the 30th day of June, inclusive, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, July 16th, 1877,in accordance with 
the provisions of the by«aws. By order of the Trust- 


ees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary 
HIRTY- Firre DIVIDEN 
N DiMe Sa rikoe BANK, ? 


hanape rv 32D ST., AND 6TH AVE. } 
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at the rate of 5 percent. per annum en all sums that 
have remained on deposit for the last three or six 
months, payable on and after July 18tb, 1877. 

Money deposited = or before July i0th will draw 
interest from July 1s 

Sums received (Meng one dime to $5,000. 

Open daily from Ay 3, and Monday evenings, 5to7. 

NAP LEON J. HAINES, President. 

G. S: CHAPIN, ease 


THOS. FLOYD JON rs, Secretary, 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract wita the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date and until July 16th, at 3 P. M., they wil! 
receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES, 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 

ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN, 

THE BONDS ae redeemable after thirty years 
from July 1st, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or duties to the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or 
local authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder and mailed to his address 
The check is payable on presentation, properly en- 
dorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COUPON 
BONDS of $50 and $100, and REGISTERED 
STOCK, ia denominations of $50,$100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

THE BONDS, both COUPON and REGIS- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2d, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be furn- 
ished by tbe Treasurer at Washington,the Assist- 
ant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orlears, New York, Phil&delphia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and for Registered stock the full name and 
post-office address of the person to whom the bonds 
shall be made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money must 
accompany the subscription. The remainder may 
be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, either at 
time of subscription or at any time prior to Oct. 
16th, 1877, with interest added at4per cent. to date 
of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin to 
the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, 
or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chica- 
go, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and to the 
Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco,with exchange 
on New York, or to either of the undersigned. 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED vill 
also receive, ia lieu of coin, United States notes or 
drafts on New York at their coin value on the day of 
receipt in the City of New York. 


August Belmont & Co., New York. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., 

J.& W. Seligman & Co., “ 

Morton, Bliss & Cor 

First patenel Bank of the City ot 
New York, 

Drexel & aoa! Philade}phia. 


June 14th, 1877. 


IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as ee assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six P saad 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No in investor through us ever 
= as pe ——- get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars an zed erences. 

TKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
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Hawa Dro - ‘Broadway, New York 
The Bri that has Carri ‘ou Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN TEN PER © CENT. 
-estal CENTRAL ILLIN' 

The old blished . eerie wade 
tates 2 ae ah n upons @& 
paid hy CERTAINLY AND ROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds Afi enlarged its fleld and 
changed ita namoto eto “ THE Annee. megeeTes, AND 

LLINOT 


Cc 
harecter oi 7 manages Ifa 5 certain 
Ton ee er ks vi satis TUARY, © Kansas Elavecs, for Clroular 


Cctral Mlemow ‘ lr EE —— iy Tlinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ..... - $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross. Assets, 























Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. a) LANE, Secretary. 
CHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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July 5, 1877.] 
Noung and Old, 


HOP-PI-DEE-DEE. 
[New Words to an Old Tune.) 





BY ELLA W. RICKER. 


THE ground was all covered with grass one day, 
When two merry crickets, both busy at play, 
Saw a lively young grasshopper, crazy with 
glee, 
Come jollily dancing his hop-pi-dee-dee. 
Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
Come jollily dancing his hop-pi-dee-dee. 


Said Chip to his brother: “Just look at that 
youth. 

His limbs are so long, and so active, in truth, 

That I think, if he would, that he could (don’t 
you see ?) 

Reach the moon, if he’d keep up his hop-pi. 
dee-dee. 

Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
If he only would keep up his hop-pi-dee-dee.”’ 


The grasshopper heard what they said, and the 
strain 

That the new idea brought on his minikin 
brain 

Proved too much for his good ; and soon, up in 
a tree, 

He was seen to be practicing hop-pi-dee-dee. 

Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
To be practicing, practicing hop-pi-dee-dee. 


Ere long on the tip of the uppermost bough 
He perched, and he said to the crickets: 
“Look! Now 
I’ll take my grand jump, and soon you shall see 
The Man in the Moon dancing hop-pi-dee-dee. 
Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 

The Man in the Moon dancing hop-pi-dee-dee. 
He leaped with his might from the tree, as he 
spoke, . 

And a fierce gust of wind shook the boughs of 

the oak. 
Though the crickets watched long, yet they 
never could see 
The Man in the Moon dancing hop-pi-dee-dee. 
Hop-pi-dee-dee, hop-pi-dee-dee, 
And they never again saw poor hop-pi-dee-dee. 
SOUTH BERWICK, ME. 





MAJOLICA. 


BY OSCAR F. ADAMS. 








“Ir is very evident that we are not suited 
for one another. Neither our tastes nor our 
inclinations agree ina single particular.” 
And the speaker, a young lady, whose 
bright, sensible face had just a trifle of 
color animating it for the moment, looked 
quite as if she believed what she said. 

‘Seems to me you put the case rather 
strongly,” said the one addressed, a young 
man of perhaps thirty years, who stood 
facing her on the other side of the pretty 
tiled fireplace. ‘‘I wasn’t aware till now 
that we were so very antagonistic,” and he 
smiled, as if her remark had rather amused 
him than otherwise. 

“It is just asI said, nevertheless,” she 
replied, in some haste, for his jesting 
answer rather piqued her; ‘‘and what has 
just passed has only convinced me that we 
never should be happy together and that it 
is of no use to think of continuing an en- 
gagement which was entered into before 
we understood each other as well as we do 
now.” 

There was no smile on his face now. 
The expression that had seemed to denote 
but gentle tolerance of a woman’s fitful 
mood had given way to one of pained sur- 
prise. 

“Do you really mean this, Nora?” he 
questioned, nervously sliding a little white 
wood paper-knife through his fingers. 

‘* Certainly,” she answered, though with 
a shade less of confidence in her tone than 
before, as she began to realize more fully 
the consequences of what she was saying. 
**T should not give myself the pain of say- 
ing so, nor you of hearing me say it, if I 
did not think it were better for us both.” 

The paper-knife slipped from his fingers, 
falling with a little clatter against the tiles. 
As he picked it up, a glance at the tile 
against which it had rested revealed the 
quaint Dutch conception of the courtship 
of Ruth and Boaz. His face was quite 
calm as he rose from his stooping posture 
and laid the knife back upon the shelf. 

‘*Perhaps it is as you say—that we are 
not suited for one another; though I own 
the thought had not occurred to me.” And 
then, after a moment’s pause, he continued: 
‘* At all events, I suppose it is needless to 
prolong this interview, which can be pleas- 
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ant for neither of us. 
Nora.” 

A moment more and he was gone. 

It was a very little thing which had sepa- 
rated them. Only a small majolica vase, 
an undeniably handsome one ofits kind—at 
least, so Nora Taylor considered it; but 
looking, as it stood on a small stand by 
itself, under a hanging Eastlake cabinet, 
rather an insignificant thing to have 
brought about such an unhappy result as 
the parting of lovers. 

Now, if Miss Taylor had any one taste or 
fancy considerably in advance of her other 
likings, the word ceramics would describe 
it, and that such was the case the interior 
of her house bore ample testimony. 


Left an orphan at an early age, in the 
care of a widowed aunt, the handsome for- 
tune which became hers on her eighteenth 
birthday had enabled her to indulge, un- 
hindered, in a fancy which the reading of 
several works on ceramics, in her school- 
days, had provoked, and which further 
study, aided by a year or two’s foreign 
travel, had only stimulated. As a natural 
result of such tastes, her home—a large, 
venerable-looking house, in the sleepy old 
town of New Castle, Delaware—had some- 
thing the air of a china shop, when seen 
for the first time. One’s first thought was 
that only the most careful of mortals could 
dwell in the midst of such treasures without 
constantly imperiling their safety; an im- 
pression somewhat lessened when more 
observant notice showed the articles, in 
most instances, to be too securely placed to 
be easily dislodged. Two costly Sevres 
vases stood in the wide hall, one on either 
side of the entrance; in a niche, half-way 
up the staircase, was a smaller vase from 
Limoges; a few specimens of pottery from 
Denmark, copies of the antique Etruscan 
forms, occupied a small stand of some dark 
wood which stood in a recess of one of the 
parlors; while the ware of China and Japan 
seemed to lurk in every corner of the 
house. A curious majolica griffin frowned 
from a dark nook in the library, and other 
fabulous animals of the same fragile mate 
rial gazed stonily at one from various unex- 
pected places. It had long been a source 
of much discomfort to Miss Taylor that her 
collection boasted none of the Henri Deux 
faience; but to obtain even the smallest 
article she knew to be impossible, the fifty- 
five pieces now existing being all in the 
hands of museums or private persons, too 
well aware of their value to part with them 
for aught less than a prince’s ransom. Her 
latest acquisitions had been too or three 
plates of Palissy ware and some Swedish 
majolica. Amongst the latter was this 
little vase. Such a graceful shape as it had, 
and the colors were so admirably blended 
in the curious half-arabesque ornamenta- 
tion, she thought. It was rather hard that 
her lover should say—when she called him 
to admire the vase, on his making his usual 
afternoon call—that ‘‘ he couldn’t see what 
beauty there was in that ugly little vase,” 
and then, not knowing what he had done, 
go on to speak of other things as coolly as 
if he had said the most natural thing in the 
world. No wonder that Nora Taylor felt 
hurt by his indifference. It was not so 
much the careless, unloverlike words that 
vexed her as the absence of any real 
sympathy with what she valued that they 
seemed to betray. All along he had seemed 
to bestow but trifling attention upon her 
porcelain and terra-cotta; but everything by 
degrees, and it would be so pleasant to 
awaken his interest in ceramics by and by! 
But that her taste should be so slighted 
and set at naught so easily, and by Maurice 
Turner, of all men! It was too much to be 
calmly borne. It seemed to her that his 
indifferent manner revealed a gulf between 
them whose existence she had not hitherto 
suspected. Still, with the vase before her, 
she tried to point out its beauties—the ex- 
quisite shape, the simplicity of the decera- 
tion, and the softness of the colors. It was 
all to no purpose. 

“It’s no use,” hehad said, laughingly. 
“*T never took any interest in crockery.” 

This was worse than ever. Was her 
precious majolica to be classed as common 
crockery? How could she have known 
Maurice Turner so long, and been blind to 
the difference, the wide difference between 
them? And the wretchedness of being 
joined to a man to whom terra-cotta 
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possessed no interest; in whom Palissy 
ware awakened no curiosity and Limoges 
faience no pleasure; for whom majolica 
itself had no charms, and who could have 
no abiding joy in Sevres, began to dawn 
upon her. Was it a grave mistake that she 
had been making? It was strange that, 
when Maurice Turner had asked her, three 
months ago, to be his wife, no thought of 
possible future disagreements in taste had 
occurred to her. True, she had met him 
first away from home, where the surround- 
ings were not such as to suggest her 
favorite topics; and only since she returned 
to New Castle, and his visits began, had the 
opportunity arisen for comparison of their 
separate likings. 

She let the subject drop where he had 
left it, passing on to speak of other things; 
but, with the recent conversation still in her 
thoughts, it was not long before the topic 
of the vase came uppermost. Meanwhile, 
her mind had been preparing for the 
announcement which she now felt it best 
for both parties she should make; and so, 
with this determination once matured, it 
was not strange that the interview should 
terminate as already recorded. And here I 
offer no excuse for Maurice Turner. He 
had no right to hold in so slight estimation 
the taste and likings of one so dear to him. 
He had brushed them ungraciously aside, 
and, perhaps, in return, he deserved the treat- 
ment he had received. Asfor Nora Taylor, 
whether she had or had not done a foolish 
thing I sball not attempt to decide. 

But the little majolica vase had been, as it 
were, the primary cause of it all. Perhaps, 
after all, its owner was not so completely 
satisfied with all that had gone before as the 
possessor of a well-regulated mind should 
have been; for, as her gaze fell upon the 
little vase, which still stood beneath the 
hanging cabinet, and while the sound of 
his footsteps could yet be heard on the 
plank sidewalk which led down the street, 
she took it fromits stand, and, carrying it 
to an upper room, seldom used, there thrust 
jt ignominiously into the depths of a dark 
closet. This little sacrifice to sentiment 
accomplished, she sat for some time in her 
own room, at one of the windows which 
commanded a view of the Delaware as it 
broadened rapidly to meet the bay, and the 
low-lying Jeisey shores but dimly apparent 
through the autumn haze. Wherever her 
thoughts may have been, it was evident 
that they were not intent on the scene over 
which her gaze was idly roaming, for the 
passage of several foreign steamers up the 
river failed to attract her notice, though she 
usually watched their progress through the 
spyglass which lay on the window-sill, 
almost beneath her hand. An hour or 
more may have gone by unheeded, when a 
light tapping at the half-opened door roused 
her from her musings with a little nervous 
start. A neat-looking girl was standing 
there, awaiting her notice. 

‘““What is it, Annie?” she inquired, 
pleasantly. 

‘‘Mrs. Selden says will you please come 
to her room. She says she’ll be wanting to 
ask your ad?ice about something.” And, 
her errand completed, the girl was gone as 
quietly as she came. 

Crossing the wide upper hall which lay 
between her room and her aunt’s, Miss 
Taylor entered an apartment which the 
sinking sun was flooding with golden 
light. . 

A low easy-chair was drawn up before 
one of the windows, that the occupant, an 
elderly lady, dressed in lusterless gray silk, 
with soft white hair only partly hidden by 
a small lace cap, might enjoy the full bene- 
fit of the glow. She was crocheting ashawl 
of Shetland wools when her niece came in, 
and the half-finished fabric lay across her 
lap in fleecy folds, hanging down nearly to 
the floor. 

“‘T wanted to ask you, Nora, about the 
border for this shawl. 1 am trying to 
decide whether a plain or knotted fringe 
would be the best. If you can help me to 
any conclusion, I think I will begin on the 
fringe to-morrow, since there is little else 
left to do.” 

‘A plain fringe would suit me best,” 
said Nora, cutting the knot of her aunt’s 
difficulty with her ready decision, as that 
lady waited for her to speak. 

“I think you are right, dear,” murmured 
Mrs Selden, placidly. ‘“‘A plain fringe, 
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then, it shall be. It is such a help to have 
another person’s judgment in these mat- 
ters.” : 

Mrs. Selden was used to such help, at 
any rate. All her life she had let other 
people decide for her, and in matters more 
deeply affecting her happiness than the 
proper disposition of Shetland wools; so 
that now she never came to any conclusion 
single-handed. 

‘* Aunt Agnes,” said Nora, after watch- 
ing the peaceful face of the other, as she 
leaned forward slightly over her work, 
“TI have broken my engagement with 
Maurice Turner, to-day.” 

‘Why was that, Nora?” And Mrs. Selden, 
a little startled by the suddenness of the 
information, let fall her wools, which her 
niece stooped to gather up and hand to her, 
before she answered her aunt’s question. 

“‘T don’t think we ever could have 
been happy together, Aunt. There 
was not enough of sympathy between us 
for that to have been possible. For two 
persons to live happily as man and wife 
similarity of tastes is indispensable,” con- 
tinued Miss Taylor, sagely. 

‘*Well, my dear, you know your own 
affairs best, I suppose; but I should have 
thought Mr. Turner every way suited to 
you. What did he say when you told him, 
Nora?” 

“I think he saw the matter as I did, 
after we had talked it over. At least, I 
hope so.” This last she added a little 
doubtfully, for, willing as she had fancied 
herself to let him go from her, she was not 
quite prepared to admit the thought of an 
equal readiness on his part. 

‘*T hope you have made no mistake in so 
important a matter,” pursued Mrs. Selden. 
But, as Nora made no answer, the conversa- 
tion ended, unless we dignify her aunt’s 
rambling, desultory talk over the work 
before her as conversation. Even that 
came to an end as the sun set, the warm 
glow faded out, and the twilight came on. 

‘‘ Nora,” inquired Mrs. Selden, some days 
later, as they sat in one of the parlors, 
‘‘where is that majolica vase that stood 
under the cabinet there and that youseemed 
to think so much of? I haven’t seen it 
lately.” 

““That Swedish vase, do you mean? [I 
wasn’t as well satisfied with it as I was at 
first, and so I found a less conspicuous 
place for it up-stairs,” was answered, care- 
lessly. 

A much less conspicuous place, indeed, 
Mrs. Selden would have thought, could 
she have known. But she didn’t inquire 
further. She had never been more than 
mildly interested in her niece’s ceramic 
tastes, and enthusiasm on any subject was 
foreign to her nature. 

But what of Maurice Turner after the 
unlooked-for termination to his afternoon 
call? His first feeling after the surprise 
was over was one of resentment, which in 
its place gave way to sentiments of a more 
mixed character. 

** After all,” he said to himself, as he 
walked on through the shaded streets of 
the village, on his way to the railway 
station, ‘‘ perhaps Nora was right. She is 
so wrapped up in her passion for old china, 
and that I never could have.sympathized 
with. I always did hate to see so much 
crockery round that it made you think of a 
china store. I might never have told her 
that I disliked it, positively; but I never 
should have wanted to see my house filled 
up with such stuff.” And, as he walked 
along, he managed withsuch considerations 
to soothe his wounded pride materially, and 
had very nearly argued himself into the 
momentary belief that he had made a nar 
row escape Of it. 

The romantic reader will say that neither 
of them could have been very deeply in 
love, to part so easily. No doubt they fan- 
cied love was never more heartfelt than 
theirs when it began. We are told “that 
many waters cannot quench love”; yet how 
often the veriest trifle seems to set it at 
nought. 


* It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute.” 


Early in the previous summer, that of 
1874, Maurice Turner, a wealthy young 
lawyer of Boston, had met Miss Taylor, of 
Delaware, at that most delightful of all 
summer resorts, the Isles of Shoals. The 
casual interviews in the parlors and on the 
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piazzas of the Appledore House and the 
frequent meetings here and there on the 
circumscribed limits of the Island had 
given rise to a cordial friendship, and this, 
when they met at the same place the suc- 
ceeding summer, to an engagement. 

No possibility of future disagreements 
arose before them in those halcyon days at 
Appledore. What two lovers just engaged 
ever did dream of discord and trouble 
ahead? 

The summer over,and Miss Taylor re- 
turning to her home in New Castle, Maurice 
remembered that he had legal business in 
Wilmington, which it would be well for 
him to attend to; and accordingly not long 
after his name was entered on the register 
of the Clayton House, in that city. Truth 
compels me to say, however, that the only 
business which seemed to claim his atten- 
tion was that which carried him every day 
to New Castle, a few miles distant. 

And now it was all over. Maurice, as he 
waited in the dingy little station, said to 
himself that the sooner he was back in 
Boston the better. He would attend to 
what little business he had that evening, 
come back to New Castle next day, and 
bid Nora and Mrs. Selden good-bye. 

‘* We'll part good friends, at any rate, he 
said, half aloud, smiling curiously under 
his moustache; and then home by express 
from Wilmington. His plans once made, 
he adhered to them closely. The next day 
found him again in New Castle, on his way 
to Miss Taylor’s; and, if the interview there 
was a little constrained on both sides, Mrs. 
Selden, who was present, did not appear to 
notice it, and her soft voice filled up any 
awkward gaps there might have been in the 
conversation. The call over and the trip 
back to Wilmington made, that evening, 
saw him in the cars on his homeward jour- 
ney, as he had arranged it the day before. 

To all outward appearance, life seemed 
the same as before to both of them. While 
Miss Taylor went on adding choice bits of 
porcelain to her stock of rarities now and 
then, through the winter, Mr. Turner, for 
his part, applied himself somewhat more 
vigorously to his affairs, which, in truth, 
seemed to call for more of his attention than 
he had given them of late. Probably, in 
the rush of business that winter he had 
small leisure to bestow many thoughts on 
the summer’s romance, which had ended so 
abruptly. Of the two, Nora Taylor had far 
more time to indulge in retrospective 
fancies. Yet, if she did, and if she regretted 
the decision that had sent her lover away, 
no one was any the wiser for it. 


In that ancient town the wheels of life 
turn very slowly, and an outsider stranded 
there for a day or two finds himself won- 
dering how the inhabitants can support 
existence where there is so little stir of life 
and activity. At stated times the court 
meets there, and the unfortunates who have 
incurred the displeasure of the Delaware 
law are doomed to suffer the rigors thereof 
in the form of so many lashes at the whip- 
ping-post or so many hours in the pillory. 
These humane exhibitions invariably call 
together the rougher part of the towns- 
people, as also as the juvenile portion; but 
even these observances can hardily be 
deemed enlivening to the majority of the 
villagers, time-honored as they are. Yet, 
despite the lack of outside excitement, our 
friends managed to get through the mild 
half-Southern winter comfortably enough; 
and in the spring, Mrs. Selden’s health ap- 
pearing delicate, a short trip South was 
undertaken, the travelers first enjoining 
upon themselves the necessity of returning 
in time for the Centennial opening-day. 

About the same time an intricate will 
case obliged Mr. Turner to spend some 
weeks in London, investigating the affair; 
and, having successfully prosecuted his in- 
quiries, he prepared to set sail for home— 
‘“‘to be in time for the Centennial,” as he 
told his legal friends. 

‘*But you have seen almost nothing of 
London,” one of them, named Exton, said 
to him. 

‘I am very sorry that my stay is so 
short,” returned Maurice; ‘‘ but it may be 
that I shall come again.” 

“Stay!” said the other. ‘‘ When do you 
sail from Liverpool?” 

‘“*On Friday,” Maurice answered. 

‘“‘And this is Tuesday,” his friend re- 
flected, ‘‘ Come, you must go to the South 
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Kensington Museum with me to-morrow. 
You have nothing like that in America. I 
should like to show you some things there 
that interest me greatly. Have you any 
engagement for to-morrow?” Exton added. 

‘*No, I haven’t, and should be glad to 
go with you.” 

On the morrow they reached the Museum 
a little before noon, and Maurice, apathetic 
as he usually was about curiosities and an- 
tiquities in general, found himself infected 
with a good deal of his English friend’s en- 
thusiasm as they strolled leisurely through 
the halls and courts of that famous build- 
ing. 

**See here!” exclaimed the Englishman, 
as they entered the Ceramic Gallery and 
paused before a bit of Henri Deux faience. 
‘Could anything be finerthanthis? But I 
forgot to ask you if you are interested in 
ceramics; for, if not, of course, you won't 
care for this salt-cellar, or the gallery itself, 
in particular.” 

‘*T didn’t use to be,” Maurice confessed; 
“‘but this is really beautiful,” he continued, 
roused to admiration. Tell me something 
about the faience, as you call it. I never 
heard of it before,” was his frank admis- 
sion. 

This was quite enough for Exton, who 
at once entered on a long description, in 
which the frequently-recurring words 
Oivon, Cherpentier, though as Greek to 
his hearer, only served to stimulate his 
curiosity regarding what he would once 
have considered as ‘‘crockery.” (Perhaps 
his change of opinion may have been helped 
on by occasional reflection during the last 
few months. It is not impossible that such 
may have been the case.) Exton, seeing 
that his American friend’s interest was 
visibly aroused in his own pet fancy, would 
not suffer him to stop too long in one place, 
and hurried him on to gaze at Italian 
majolica, Palissy ware, Sevres porcelain, 
and Limoges faience in turn, till the time 
arrived for the doors of the Museum to 
close. As they rode away from thence, the 
one was happy in having engaged the at- 
tention of another in his favorite hobby, 
while the other was mentally wondering 
why he had never liked this sort of thing 
before. 

‘Tam certainly indebted to you for your 
explanations of what we've seen,” he said 
to Exton. {‘‘I shouldn’t have enjoyed the 
Museum half as well without them.” 

‘Glad you enjoyed the day,” returned 
the other; ‘‘and as for any little explana- 
tion that was in my power to give, why, I 
was only too glad to be of service,” his 
handsome English face lighting up with a 
good-humered smile. ‘‘ Hope we’llsee you 
again in London,” he continued. 

‘Thank you,” was the response.” But 
we may meet first at the Centennial.” And 
just then, as the cab drove up before 
Maurice’s hotel, they parted. 

The long-looked-for 10th of May had 
come, and Philadelphia, radiant, expectant, 
and happy, awaited her guests. In her gay 
robes of bunting, with fluttering flags and 
streamers of every hue, the city looked like 
anything but her former sober-patterned self. 
At the Exposition Grounds the favored few 
to whom seats were assigned for the open- 
ing ceremonies gazed serenely upon the 
uncomfortable many who stood in the mud 
while the exercises proceeded. Nora Taylor 
and her aunt had returned from their 
Southern trip in time for the opening day, 
and the ship in which Maurice had sailed 
bad arrived at New York the day before, 
one, at least, of its passengers taking the 
next train for Philadelphia. If any hope 
of seeing her had animated him that day 
the hope was not destined to reach fulfill- 
ment. True, apart of the time she stood 
not ten feet from him; but even a lover’s 
eye may not discern the object of his 
affections through the media of several 
raised umbrellas, supposing her to have 
been still the object of his affections, of 
which we are by no means sure. 

The great day over, at length, the weary 
crowd dispersed; and as our two friends 
left the grounds her dress brushed against 
him, but neither noticed the contact. 
Maurice was then looking another way, 
while Miss Taylor had turned to heed her 
aunt’s suggestion that they should go to a 
hotel for the night, instead of going home 
to New Castle. 





T thought I saw Mr, Turner to-day,” re- 


marked Mrs. Selden, placidly, as they sat 
in the parlor of the Transcontinental that 
evening. 

** Did you? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T thought you might not care to meet 
him,” said her aunt; ‘‘and then I wasn’t 
sure that it was he till he had gone too far 
from us. It was just as we came out,” she 
added. 

‘‘I should like to have met him,” said 
Nora, thoughtfully; ‘‘and we may do so to- 
morrow, as I think we will go to the Ex- 
position for another day while we are in the 
city, if you are not feeling too tired, Aunt.” 

But Mr. Turner was far on the way to 
Boston when she spoke, having decided not 
to pay a lengthened visit to the Centennial 
till after midsummer. 

Months went by, and the summer, with its 
almost torrid heat had come and gone; and 
now the milder September days were tempt- 
ing rapidly-increasing thousands to the 
Exhibition. And with them came Maurice, 
when the first week was nearly over. In 
his leisure hours through the summer he 
had been diligently comparing the accounts 
of the wonders of the Great Fair, and, 
moreover, carefully reading up on various 
subjects of which he felt he knew but little, 
but must know more, if he would enjoy 
appreciatively that which he meant to see. 
May be he devoted a little more time to the 
study of ceramics than to some other sub- 
jects. With his newly-awakened interest 
in that branch of art, it is more than likely 
that he did. Unlike many others, he felt, 
when he reached the Exposition, that he 
knew what he most wanted to see. He 
had already been there several days, when 
one afternoon he entered a little nook in 
the French Department, where, as he had 
learned, were the Limoges vases exhibited 
by Haviland. As he turned away from be- 
fore one of them, after some moments of 
admiration, a lady -rose from the low 
cushioned seat in the center of the enclos 
ure, and, with the air of an old acquaint- 
ance, frankly extended her hand. It needed 
only a glance for him to see that it was 
Nora Taylor. 

“You were admiring the Limoges faience,” 
she said, ‘‘motioning him to a seat beside 
her, as she spoke. ‘‘ Exquisite, is it not? 
But I thought you did not care for such 
things, Mr. Turner,’’ and she turned her 
face inquiringly toward him. 

“Since I saw you last,” he rejoined, 
meeting her gaze with a slightly embar- 
rassed air, ‘‘I have been abroad, and have 
been led to change some of my views by— 
by a wider experience,” he finished, for 
want of a better phrase. 

There was a constrained silence for some 
moments, which neither seemed to care to 
be the first to break; but it was Nora who 
did so, at last. 

‘*T thought as much when I saw you just 
now. Have you seen the English pottery?” 
she added. 

They were all alone by this time, the few 
who were in the enclosure when he came 
in having gone their ways; and of the surg- 
ing crowd in the main aisle, just outside, 
none had since entered. 

“‘T have,” he answered; and then, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘and I have been to see the 
Swedish majolica, Nora ” 

Their eyes met, they understood each 
other. I think he had not long to plead his 
cause a second time. 

“Come,” he said, an hour later, as they 
still sat on the low, circular seat, with its 
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high back, ‘‘it is almost time for the organ 
concert. Shall we attend it?” 

For answer, she roge, and they strolled 
down the long nave together. It was a 
curious thing that as they neared thescats at 
the eastern end of the building the organist 
should prelude that afternoon’s perform- 
ance with the ‘‘ Hochzeitmarsch.” 

“Nora,” he said, as they passed a picture- 
seller’s stand, on their way, “shall we ever 
forget this?” 

She turned to see what he was buying. 
It was a view of the precious corner, with 
the Limoves faience.. I think there is not 
much need of saying more. Thereisa house 
on one of the pleasantest of Boston streets 
that is being furnished with all sorts of 
delightful things in the way of Morris wall- 
papers, Eastlake furniture, Minton tiles, 
and the like. The majolica vase has come 
forth from the dark closet to occupy an 
honored place in the new house; while an 
exact counterpart, purchased of the Swed- 
ish exhibitor, stands under the hanging 
Eastlake cabinet, in what is to be the sum- 


mer residence, at New Castle, of our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner. 
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Susurauce. 


FIREWORKS AND THE FOURTH OF 
JULY. 





SEVERAL of the larger cities have deter- 
mined that this year they will escape the 
large fires and accidents consequent upon 
the Fourth of July business. It is fully 
time that the matter was taken in hand, and 
the use of fireworks stopped in every city, 
large or small. Every dollar’s worth of 
firecrackers that is brought to this coun- 
try destroys one hundred dollars’ worth of 
property. It is said that an average of 173 
fires a year are caused by fireworks and 
that nearly two hundred persons are Killed 
and wounded. Portland was burned by a 
firecracker, and the man cannot be found 
who has not seen fires and accidents result- 
ing from them. It may be a little hard to 
deprive the boys of their fun; but the 
American people have to learn, sooner or 
later, that the celebration of the Fourth of 
July must be accomplished in some other 
way than with firecrackers, torpedoes, pis- 


tols, and explosives. We are perfectly 


well aware that listening to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence in one of 
the hottest days of the year is dull, tire- 


some business. For ourselves, we would 


rather read it at home, in the cool of the 
morning. Parades and the attendant sun- 
strokes are not very enticing, and crewded 
excursions are quite as bad. The question 
comes up, then, what shall we do on the 
Fourth? We answer that it is a matter of 


very little consequence what we do, so that 
we do not burn up our houses and maim our 
bodies with gunpowder and fireworks. 

The common councils of Chicago, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
many of the other cities have planted them- 
selves squarely against this wicked business. 
Albany did the same, and then allowed 
itself to be coaxed out of it by the 
dealers; and so they will take their chances 
of a large fire, and if they get it they will 
not deserve much pity. But what shall we 
say of New York, a city which has been 
most wonderfully free from large fires? 
There has been a law since 1864 absolutely 
prohibiting the sale or use of firecrackers, 
torpedoes, squibs, ‘‘ snakes,” ‘‘ chasers,” 
«‘double-beaders,” or any other fireworks 
made of the same materials. The repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
were determined that it should be enforced 
this year, and had a consultation with the 
law committee of the Board of Aldermen, 
and were assured that the law should not be 
repealed. But they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the law was practically 
repealed by the Board on the 27th ult., and 
the city and the fire-insurance companies 
will have to take the chances. Portland 
jearned its lesson at a terrible cost, and Port- 
land does not now have fireworks. The 
man who would advocate such a thing there 
would almost be considered insane. New 
York will get its own lesson in time; and 
then, having paid for it, will find other ways 
to celebrate. 

The trouble is not with the people. We 
do not believe that one person in ten de- 
sires the use of fireworks. The influence 
necessary to make the use of them legal is 
supplied by the dealers. The New York 
Herald says of the recent change in the 
New York law: ‘“‘ Whether the change was 
the result of visits from some of the leading 
firework manufacturers of the city to the 
secret chambers of the aldermen is not ap- 
parent; but certain members of the third 
house can be found who were uncharitable 
enough to make such a statement.” It is 
hardly less than disgraceful that such 
should be the case; but we fear it is. 

Only one year ago a gentleman of our 
acquaintance was sitting with his little 
child, in his parlor, when one of those 
heavy torpedoes was exploded under his 
window and set the child into spasms, from 
which it never recovered. The country is 
full of just such cases. The coming Fourth 
will add another large chapter to them. 
Let the citizens of each city ask themselves 


the question: Shall we profit from the les- 
son so dearly bought by others, or shall we 
wait until we learn it for ourselves? 
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Vice-President 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN i(85!. 


ts, D Zist, 1876........ 421,77 
Surplus Dee SEL 876.0." 96355054 $t 
° 





et 5 rk Stand- 045,000 00 
No. ef hone dorce De- ener 
cember 31st, 1 


Amount Tpsured hens y. wie ee 00 


E. W. BOND. 
Ayaar Phe SMITH. 
2: TE Beton. hetuat 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 





ProBaBLy Superintendent Smyth is 
aware of the following provision in the 
statutes which prescribe his duties: 


“The superintendent may also, in his 
discretion, value policies in groups, use ap- 
proximate averages for fractions of a year 
and otherwise, and calculate values by the 
net, the actual, or the gross premiums, or 
otherwise, deducting i in cases of gross vul- 
uations from the gross value of future pre- 
miums one-sixth thereof, for future expense 
and contingencies.” 


We would not presume to dictate, or even 
to suggest as to specific cases in which the 
Superintendent should exercise the leniency 
which this law authorizes him to exercise 
at his discretion. Probably the Superin- 
tendent is the best judge as to what it is 
expedient for him to do in any case; but we 
desire to remind him that under this law he 
may withhold harsh measures when extend- 
ing them would result in more harm than 
benefit. His duties are exceedingly deli- 
cate duties and should be performed with 
exceeding care.—Spectator. 

We do not believe that there was any in- 
tention of “leniency” in that law. Itreads 
to us as though it simply meant to allow 
the Superintendent the privilege of arriving 
at the value of a company’s policies by an 
easier method than by a valuation of every 
policy, if he saw fit to do so. The same 
section from which the above is taken also 
provides that he may accept the certificate 
of valuation made by other states, at his 
discretion; which is another way of render- 
ing the work of the department less. It 
seems simply ridiculous to suppose that it 
gives the Superintendent power to pro- 
nounce & company solvent upon mere guess- 
work. Suppose he had already examined 
a company in detail, and found it insolvent? 
Would the Spectator then give him the 
power to guess at it and say it was solvent? 
We know of a certain company in this 
city where the examination was commenced 
nearly three months ago. We should have 
had the result of the examination at the 
end of one month; but have not got it yet. 
We have heard it said that the examination 
had been completed, and found unsatisfac- 
tory; and that now another examination of 
the same company isin progress. We hope 
that itis not possible that this second ex- 
amination is on the guess-work plan, and 
that the result of it is already being apol- 
ogized for in advance. 


—From the statement of a ‘‘ prominent 
underwriter,” it looks as though the fire 
department of St. John trusted in God and 
kept theirengines dry. He says the appa- 
ratus, trucks, and appliances were excel- 
lent and the system of alarm perfect; but 
the engine-houses were left in the charge 
of small boys, while the horses were cart- 
ing garbage or mending and making road- 
ways. When an alarm was sounded, the 
firemen would wait around half an hour or 
so, to see if the fire amounted to anything, 
before making any effort. It seems rather 
hard that Divine Providence should inter- 
fere with such a simple and beautiful faith 
in the efficacy of time as a cure for all 
things, even fire.—Chicago Tribune. 


—The sale of India crackers and serpents 
is prohibited in this state, and whoever 
offers them for sale is liable to prosecution. 
The fact exists, however, that they are 
sold, and oftentimes under the eyes of the 
police. The sale of fireworks is author- 
ized by licenses issued in this city by the 
Board of Engineers; and only about ten 
licenses are applied for in Boston by the 
wholesale dealers, the smaller dealers sell- 
ing them without securing a license, which 
costs a dollar. The noisy torpedoes, which 
are often very dangerous, do not legally 
come under the head of fireworks, nor are 
they prohibited. The only practical way 
to prevent the use of India crackers is to 
prohibit children from buying them.- — 
Boston Journal. 








INSURANCE 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
S.E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877,$5,1 11,248.93 


4 RGE W. HILL, , President. 
cos Ve he Vice-President. 


$3 NSW rane and Treasurer 
an WiNeo okankerene ecretary, E 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT C0., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT ST. 
yep ae a ee $2,000.000 


he Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 

BU RGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 

$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for Core 

orations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks adjoining 
aults provided fer Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 


THE Company act as s EXECUTORS, ADMINIS. 
TRATORS, aad GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND 
EXECUTE TRUsTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of tlre Com- 
pany. As additional security, the Company has a 

Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily respon- 
sible for their Trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept with- 
out charge. 

















STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of 
the Trust Department 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 


8. A, Caldwell, Hevr 17, ©. Gibson, 

John Welsh. J. Gillingham Fell, 

Edward W. Clark, wanes Pratt McKean, 

Alexander Henry, William H. Merrick, 

George F. Tyler, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. Steel. 


CON TINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 

President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 











THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 187/ 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This New England Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2.000 only. Lt has a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring manor mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ing tor their insurance as vow goand keeping the 
“ reserves ” in their own pockets 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ’ companies. 

The average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee whichis for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 

8 to 25... ee 4 39 


Age 18 to 
Re 95 











30 
The annual cost decreases with the increase of the 
membership. Tbe age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 
-Gov. F. HOLELOCR. Pres. 
mtn AS. DALTON, &ec’y. 








[July 5, 1877. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.., | 


7 and 19 Warren 8t., New York. 


again ae | NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Premiums much less 
WM. WALKER, President. 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


34th YEAR. 








United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
Warren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 

The princi pal ey aree of this Company are AB 
LUTE SEC ECONOMICAL ANA GaN 
and LIBERALITY TO THe INSUR. 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUE Presi 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, wosrene: sieneennadigig ate 











NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877...... 
Deduct Surplus to be Distribute 


Be iccce. ov. 444. atitagncetnesidsessie $13,203,183 31 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of = 


icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
EKO. i BURFORD Actuary monwealth. - 


QUINCY MUTUAL) FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 
Fire lasurance Company. lst. The adoption ond ecntinuanes et 6 theseughiy 


adequate rate of premiu 
Cash Fund, June 20th.......... .. «+. 8329/08 ++ 


$13,871,040 $1 
«577,857 50 


¥ 








2d. The maintenance = anample Reserved Fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
surplus over & e-insurance, over 5.0 fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
oe. t - ash Fund the past year, Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
4 41,000 the capital as above presented. 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Sekclane’ wade 38,000 | Company’s operations uring the past thirty-three 
"AND EVERY Loss PAID IN FUL L. years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. | 48ents in any city or town of importance. 
40 per Cent. Dividends now paia on every five BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
years’ expiring polic . JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Prue. and Treas. W. G. McKOWN, Ass’t 8ec’y. 


" . 7 ; JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medical Examiner. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, See. i. er cae 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (O., 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
“PSSESS: Assets, $8,129,925.68, cthiisis 


All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law’’s or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be issued avmnens if parties prefer. 











PRACTICAL er a! aon THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, Fee FEB. ith. 1s77, nor 
TRATED BY OLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONT reed ER 
THREE OR MORE. FULL A ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH 



































Additional | | 
wus before = ion | {Amount Due if Death comers on Last Day of Exten- 
se. ne Law 
| | |Premiums and Inter- 
H Ag | Age | Amount | est to be Deducted. Insurance 
No. Amount whe n ‘Years. | | Days. |} at | of | Due over the 
stopped. | | Death.| Policy | -_|__Amount. Heiis. | Premiums. | 
3 #681 3 2 212 36 C*dS 1 75 9,240 13 8,559 13 
908 34 .) 170 37 | ae - iat is tose 82 #308) $2 | 
5 1,135 35 rs | 133 39 0,000 5 1,339 18 8,660 82 7,525 82 | 
| 1,362 ms js |, 2 41 | 10000 | 6 1,655 05 8,344 95 982 95 | 
7 | 1,589 37 6 | 6 43 | 10,000 7 | 1,990 05 8,009 6,420 95 
a ee ee fd ee 10,000 8 2)340 74 7,659 26 5,843. 2 
| 9 2'043 39 7 =n ee | ,000 8 | 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 
| w | 2270 | 40 | 8 | 235 | 49 | 10.000 | 99 | 2,843 24 7,156 7 886 76 
ll | 2,497 41 9 114 50 10,000 =| #10 |! 3,205 85 6,794 15 4,297 15 | 








DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 

FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL aeeee vane 4s the — of the Company on the first day of 
CASH CAPITAL, - = = += = = = a we $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = = = = = * * = 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends 2 oe 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - = i = «.« -© # = = 1,002,783 90 

TOTAL ASSETS, - = 2©« s =©= 5s = #& = $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















En ore RE Le RR RMS acanbusiecane avade Baie x4 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Reai Bstate, (worth $4,894,000.! 00);: Rae 5 
United —— Stocks (market value). , 4 26 9 
Bank Stock: “ 
State and City Bonds, EE ee BOE ARE 
Loans on 8tocks, pa able on £m (market value of Securities $700,379.00 
ae : : ey. 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office..............ccccsecccccccseeees 

MOONE 5 cds0sccccesasss OA OR Ce TE EE 82 


LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses Outstanding On Ist January, 1877....ccccccccecceccterecseetecccttereccscsecsecces © BBED,O% 
Dividends TC dot bhoadesdanttitcdadudebeditaptteenettuatbasanassettthbiaiaalmianial 2933 36 
MAR sei cst ss Seb Rice cidkach Wvabebeseesdsed sctbesalieecsine Mae 
tT BASEN © Secretary. ght SJ MAR TIN, President: rene 
. . ° . Cee=. 
B. GRANCIB, {Asst Secretaries. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 











H. Z. CULVER, 





D. A. KNOWLTON, JR., 
WM. H. OVINGTON, 


4B. Z. CULVER, Pres't. 


{8th ANNUAL ‘STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1877. 


American Insurance Company 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 


city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. rotatcash assets, - - - + = $882,027.92 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, . . . ° . = 450,385.27 
Cash Surplus as re; poe Folie Malters . - . ° . . $431,642.65 
Deduct Capital, Ny , me. ener i . : - 200,000.00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - . . ° o* . $231,642.65 


Installment Notes on hand aes Ist, 1877, $1,711.631.95. kate paid from 1872 to 


1877, $1,112,638.40. 
~ DIRECTORS. 
Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hoy. H. N. HIBBARD, 
M. A. HOYNE, Hon. J. M. BAILEY, 
R. B. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
OFFICERS. 
HON. H. N. BIBBABD, Vico Pres’t. CHAS. L. CUBRIER, Sec’y. 
B. B. CURRIER, Gen’l Ag’t. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
LOYAL L, MUNN. 


M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 








bm OOe@rco! 


aa beat 6 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


—_—_o0———_ 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





For the Year ending Hecsmies waa, 1876. 

















Net Assets, January Ist, 1876 .......... -.-eeeeeeee Secccccce-cecccncceeerccccccccs . $27,677,630 87 
INCOME. 
Wegcee.cecetovweces sdediessicsdaseeiitestiiieds ca: qennsstiaieiedlasiadee SE 
___ saamesttnnneasirngeresia ntti re aeemies 17281410 39- 9,942,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and matured Endowments. 


Dividends, Sucrender Values, and fvesppannns 
Dividend on Capital 





I xo i nas ices har ehmuaiavasiaonl 
Salaries, Law Expenses" Postage,and Exchange...... 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expenses... 


6,503,452 64 














Net Cash Assets, December 3st, 1876............ 0 eeeee $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mor an OD nae... StRh + 000000. cnndagnpets -p0b0e shuensed! 4. ob eenseeeed 16,237,264 45 
Real Estate in New York and Boston. and purchased under foreclosure 5, 5,637 
U.S. Stocks ard Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York... 5,004,015 60 
GOOD BOOED. «occ ccncccccgcce.scs. os cencccscccacsee .. 6 60nd qéreicn ceveneqassoee 29,300 
Loans secured by ‘United States and State and Munietpai Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by pnd laws of the State of New York ........see...cec8 see 1,981,820 00 
Coommmiuted CommnbeslOGs ss. 5.25. 200k... c.ccccecee .. <ccsceee 100,819 
Geen oo hand, in Beaks ‘and other Depositories, on interest. iS 8 48 
n COUMES....ccce.ccgreee coccescscccseee 
eee ‘ $30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due es aa $348,552 95 
Premtums due one om UPADBIE....cccccccccccesccceeereceeccccccesteetece 158.460 00 
Deferred Premiums .., .-+. 20.260. seeeecce ceescceaterssstese seereeeteee case sees 670.816 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand........ ecco 140 385 56 


1, __ 1,318,214 51 51 


° 1,734, 934 41 
$31.3 33: 141 00 


. $5,503,793 41 





Total Assets, December 3ist, 1876......0. 2. eee eevee ceeeece 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. ..... . 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... - $2.20}. 500 00 


New Business in 1376, 7,498 Policies, assuring me +. $25,020,577 00 
Sareea Ws cssanesctcectsoteane- Sy ea SSN Eo oe ARR as EBB S| he eo : 773°050:690 v0 














From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $900,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
= dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
oli 
7 The valuation of the Sm eiielge aes has been made on the Amerions Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the state of $72 e. vie { Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“THe examination has been of the st thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no corporation doing an insufance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, novhing pane been taken for granted, but every item, both of assets and liavilities, conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same onomny and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. OHN F. SMY 


ra Superintendent. - 
The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 
“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32 000,000 000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus 
profits, according to the Society’ 8 statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part of its chief 


officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind. 


“All of which is respectfully submitted. 7 - 
“EB. D. MORGAN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, SHERMAN 
CHARLES 8. SMI hots K. JESUP, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN,” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders and Represent- 
atives of Policyhoiders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Director: 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to and continuing the same at the lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund ©: of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of div- 
idends to Ay holders without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, t e Committee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until the further order of tnis Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising from the value of real estate and other securities. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and fina ance), undergone, ones its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 


GEO. T. ADEE, one: 3 . MORGAN,)| Com- 

JAMES LOW, . F. SPAULDING, mittee 

PARKER HANDY, i. A. HURLBUT, fon Fi- 

WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, nance. 
—_—o——_ 


Board ot Directors: 





HENRY B. HYDE. GEORGE H. STUART 
GEORGE T. ADEE. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, CYnUs Af FIELD. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, B. WILLIAMSON 
H. G. MABQUAND WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES A HENRY DAY. 
H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JAMES W EXANDER. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRYS RBELL. ASH eat, GREEN. 
CHARLES J. MARVIN, WAYMAN CROW. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. STEPHEN H. OAPs. 
OMAS A. CUMMINS, THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
ROBERT BLISS. H. M. AL KAN ER. 
WILLIAM H. . JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
DANIEL D. LORD. GEORGE G, KELL 
JAMES M. ED. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL LMES. 
SIMEON FITC worm F.NAVARRO 
E. W. LAMBE W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jn. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. JOHN J.M K. 
NSON TR. ° THEODORE WESTON 
ER HANDY. LEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
iOS SAN PUG ion 
WILLIAM COOLBAUGH, t 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D, | Medical Examiners. 


‘ E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE —_e 


easagentaeutegend $5,910,840 87 
"$2, 164,080 81 
257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 + 


Premiums.......... 
Interest received and accrued....... Eduacacanedes 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............eeeeeeee 





Total - = = = = $3'7,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses. by death. .../cccssces secs cect ccccsccccccccccccctoccscccsess $1,087,648 423 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........... . 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..... pnileda dcotcese MAAS 
On Other StockB...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseccesccececces 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 





Total - - = - “ $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand...... PEE C «ee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)............. epee 4 aeueenas coccesee 9,730,529 91 
Real estates «os... cccccecsccos ree ee uasdikeh cacaqeckhepuagenadaas 2,541,576 46 
Thisincludes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)..........e.2.000+ cocedcascoses BEEEOe Om 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490).........ceeeeeeeecee sees. =: 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..............5. wceccedeee nein eee - 482,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of tratismiasion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
PI gnic ct dc sa ddencsenendeseed deed Git cvqucsacncs ceccccce | SaUGG oe 
Agents’ balances............. Kelana dete Wlaadennde seaentaeaea 36,154 19 


Accrued interest on fnvestaiqnte to Jen. NAG be daacacvacaadaadesen 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 


nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COSt..........eeseeseeeee 


300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan.1st,1877 = = €33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $814,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........cceecseecececeeccreeces 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium...........sccec ceeceeeeseees 29,004,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........ssesseccececeeees 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cont... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccce $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 





DURING THE YEAR 6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 

Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........cccc cece eccecccecsee soceseces G126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jans ISt, 1877..........cccccccccccecsseessccccessees 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B, CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
TNO, M. FUBMAN, 





CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.U.,  ,, Medico! Rxaminers. 
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. THE INDEPENDENT. 








Farm and Gurdlen, 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS. 





EXPERIENCE is more valuable than theory to 
the farmer. Hence, I propose to give the 
readers the results of an experiment upon a New 
England farm. It consisted of about 100acres, 
25 of which were devoted to tillage. The farm 
had been worn and wuch neglected. Its best 
ficlds had hardly been turned over by the plow 
or cheered by a dressing of manure for a score 
of years. Nearly one-half of these tilled fields 
was a low, boggy meadow, upon which the 
water of the wet season was allowed to rest 
until evaporated. The remaining acres con- 
sisted of a series of elevations, dry at the top, 
but full of springs at the basis. The soil 
differed in its character and composition, as 
our New England farms usually do. Some 


portions were loose and dry; others were com-- 


posed of a moist, dark mold, with a clayey sub- 
soil; and still others contained a well-formed 
wet peat-bog. Asit had been, this farm pro- 
duced only about ten tons of indifferent upland 
hay per year; but nocorn or other grain had 
been grown upon it for ten years. Almost no 
stock had been kept upon the premises, and, 
of course, the chief reliance of restoring the 
farm to @ good condition was the use of special 
fertilizers. Tbis.experiment was successful. 
The first five years had so increased its produc- 
tiveness that 18 cows, flve horses, a yoke of 
oxen, and three hogs were sustained upon it, 
which animals afterward supplied all the fer- 
tilizing material needed. 

I will now specify these chemical fertilizers, 
and show how they were applied. 15 tons of 
bones, 100 tous of unleached wood-ashes, four 
tons of fish pomice, two tons of Peruvian 
guano, 500 pounds of crude potash, one ton of 
oil of vitriol, ten casks of lime, and several 
hundred pounds of sulphate of magnesia, 
nitrates of soda and potassa, chloride of sodium, 
oxide of manganese, sulphate of iron, and sul- 
phate of ammonia had been used. All the 
animal manure that was produced during these 
years was also applied to the soil, to aid in pro- 
ducing these results. The sum expended for 
special fertilizers during seven years did not 
exceed $800. During these seven years stable 
manure sold at six dollars percord. Had this 
kind of fertilizer been used exclusively, in- 
stead of the special kinds which were used, it 
would have given only about three cords to 
each of the 25 acres during the whole time. 

This experiment brings into comparison 
stable manure and special fertilizers. And 
ean any doubt which is the wost profitable? 
To have raised this farm to its present bigh 
state of cultivation by manure, purchased at 
five dollars per cord, would have cost double 
the sum which was expended. 

Without stopping to be more definite, I will 
mention some of the many results alluded to 
above. One measured acre, plowed in autumn, 
and dressed in spring with 500 pounds of pure 
fine bone, sown broadcast, was plauted with 
corn. A handful of superphosphate was 
placed in each bill. From this acre 157 bushels 
of corn in the ear were gathered. The follow- 
ing year, by the application of 800 pounds of 
mixture of ashes, bone-dust, and saltpeter, 31 
bushels of winter rye were raised. The hay 
crop from, this same acre, a few years later, 
with a top-dressing of 500 pounds of compost, 
reached two tons and a half; and duriog the 
five years under review ten tons of good hay 
were cut from this acre, 

Upon this New England farm, improved as 
it has been, excellent crops of rye, oats, wheat, 
and potatoes have been raise; but especially 
sure and abundant has been the corn crop. 
Never has that crop fallen below 70 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre, and one year it reached 
106 bushels.— Ohio Farmer. 





CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


SoME twenty-five years ago the elder Mr. 
Shattuck noticed, near the edge of a bush 
swamp, three acres in extent, a few small 
patches of cranberry-vines, bearing fruit. Con- 
ceiving at once the idea of enlarging the area 
and product of the vines, he soon after began 
to remove the bushes, pulling them up by the 
roots—using the hands, and a team when occa- 
sion required. The plants, but few in number, 
were then set at wide and varying distances— 
often more than arod apart each way. They 
spread rapidly, soon covering the whole 
ground, and producing, after the plants had 
become well established, 50 to 200 bushels per 
acre, from year to year. By the use of a dam, 
at the lower part of the meadow, it is flooded in 
the spring, to prevent the “‘fly” from deposit- 
ing its eggs, the worms from which injure or 
destroy the fruit. This purpose is fully ac- 
eomplished by a complete submersion of the 
plants for the days just previous to the Ist of 
June. Fiooding from November to March is 
sometimes resorted to for the purpose of win- 
ter-killing, of which in severe seasons there is 
some danger. The damage by frost to the 


crop of °75 was so serious that the Messrs. 
Shattuck determined, if possible, to devise some 
adequate means of protection against so for- 
midable a foe. They accordingly invented and 
constructed a covering, consisting of strips of 
wood 4 feet long, 5 or 6 inches wide, and % of 
an inch thick, nailed crosswise to thicker 
strips, three in number, 12 feet long, the whole 
forming, when completed, a covering piece 
about the size and shape of a large single barn- 
door. <A sufficient number of pieces in 
this portable shape were taken to the 
meadow just before the season of frost, 
and placed so as to extend lengthwise in a 
direction north and south and covering the 
vines entirely. In the morning the south end 
was raised four feet above the meadow and 
supported by two props. This admits the rays 
of the sun, favoring the growth and ripening 
of the fruit. Whenever frost is apprehended, 
the boards are let down at nightfall by two 
persons, the process occupyiog forty minutes 
ora little more. The cost of this is about $200 
peracre. Near this meadow is a lake, embrac- 
ing an area of twenty-seven acres, which was 
partially drained many years ago to furnish 
water to a mill further down the valley. Upon 
the drained border of this pond, a few cran- 
berries were afterward found and their culti- 
vation forthwith commenced. The drain, four 
feet deep and forty rods long, was dug by Mr. 
8. himself, the labor requiring all the spare 
time of two summers for its completion. The 
portion of the lake’s bed left bare by draining 
comprises some six or seven acres of sandy soil, 
perfectly adapted, as has been proved, to the 
growth of the cranberry. In this their natural 
and congenial home the plants were set, and 
here they have thrived and borne fruit abund- 
antly, year after year. Flooding is easily ac- 
complished by closing the gateway of the 
drain. ‘The proximity of the water affords 
complete immunity from frost, the warm air 
above the surface of the lake being diffused 
over the border occupied by the vines; a phe- 
nomenon which the commonly-received notions 
of the law of accumulation and radiation of 
heat will sufficiently explain. Referring to this 
important desideratum, natural protection from 
frost, Mr. 8. says that, were he to begin again, 
he would go 200 miles to find a lake, were none 
available within that distance. The kinds of 
berries grown here are designated “ bell- 
shaped’? and “cherry-shaped,” and are iden- 
tical with those raised in New Jersey and on 
Cape Cod.—From an Fssay by C. L. Wasu- 
BURN, read before Maine State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 





CELERY. 





AccoRDING to The American Cultivator, New 
York and Philadelphia consumers of this de- 
licious vegetable award the palm to the grow- 
ers of celeryin the vicinity of Boston. The 
Belmont, Arlington, and Cambridge market- 
gardeners excel all others in its production, so 
much that the celebrated Boston Market celery, 
a favorite variety of theirs, has attained a 
national celebrity. It is reckoned among the 
dwarfs, although the stems sometimes attain 
the length of two feet. It is solid, crisp, and 
of excellent flavor. No vegetable better illus- 
trates the effects of cultivation than the celery 
plant. It is difficult to realize that the mild, 
crisp, blanched, and delicately-flavored stalks 
of modern celery, spring from the same root as 
the old, tough, scented smallage, or smellage, 
as it issometimes called. The idea is some- 
what prevalent that the cultivation of celery is 
difficult and expensive, and, hence, but few 
farmers attempt it, outside of our large cities ; 
but if farmers only raised a little for their own 
use, it would provide for their tables an excel- 
lent vegetable during fall and winter, when 
the potato is almost their sole dependence. 

Formerly it was thought celery must be 
planted in trenches, and this expensive method 
had a long following. But now our market 
gardeners plant the seed in rows with onions 
or other crops ; and after the first crop is out 
they commence earthing up the celery. It may 
be sown about the first of May in the open 
ground, or earlier if hot-beds are used. As 
the seeds are very small, they require but light 
covering and the seed-bed should be made 
fine and rich. 

Celery is a hardy plant and will stand alow 
temperature. It loves a cool, moist atmo- 
sphere. The young plants should be trans- 
planted into the blanching rows as early as the 
middle or last of June, for early use, and dur- 
ing August for winter use. Some cultivators 
recommend later transplanting, and in oppo- 
site directions, making what farmers call a 
dead furrow, and to fill it with well-rotted 
compost. Rows should be three feet apart for 
the dwarf kinds, and the plants ten inches 
from each other in the rows. The blanching 
should commence as soon as the young plants 
are large enough; and our experience indicates 
that, to give the branches the compact form so 
desired in celery and to prevent the stems 
toughening and acquiring a strong taste, the 





earthing-up process should commence early 





and be continued at frequent intervals. This 
earthing should only be dove when the plant is 
dry and in the early stages; is best done by 
clasping the stems with one hand and packing 
the dirt closely around them with the other; 
afterward it may be done with a hoe or spade. 
If the cellar is dry and cool, a convenient 
mode for a small family to keep celery during 
the winter is to dig a trench, store the branches 
compactly in it, and cover them with dry sand. 
In case it is desirable to stow away large quan- 
tities, a dry locality must be selected, where no 
water can accumulate. This should be dug 
about the depth of the celery stalks and about 
afootin width, the branches stowed perpen- 
dicularly and compactly, and the whole cov- 
ered with a thin layer of leaves or straw. As 
the cold increases the amount of covering 
must be increased. We hope our friends may 
be induced to raise a moderate amount of 
celery, at least, another season, as it is of an 
extremely bealthy character, acting as a gentle 
stimulant tothe stomach, a regulator to the 
kidneys, and a soothing opiate to the brain. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


COLONEL WARING says: 


So far asI am able to understand the needs 
of our farming interest for government aid, 
the only chance for any real benefit lies in the 
direction of purely scientifie help. Thus far, 
our Agricultural Department may have been 
useful as a means in the hands of public 
officers for paying cheap compliments to their 
constituents ; but 1 do not believe that it has 
done any real good to the farming class that 
would not have been and has not been better 
done, at far less cost, by private enterprise. As 
a source of seeds of new and useful plants 
and as a source of information it has been 
utterly worthless, in view of the much greater 
efficiency of seedsmen, who have had a practi- 
cal knowledge of our requirements, and of 
publishers of agricultural books and news- 
papers, who know our needs and whose 
business it is to cater to them in the most 
effective way. The Government has given 
seeds to those who would not plant them or 
who would not propagate them, and books to 
those who would not read them. The profes- 
sional dealers and editors have supplied the 
class who cared enough for what they had to 
offer to pay money for them, and who have 
thus given the only safe guaranty that they 
would make good use of them. 

“There is another field, however, which- 
offers no temptation to business enterprise and 
which it is of the utmost consequence to have 
well occupied. Pure scientific research will 
pay no profit to those who engage in it, and it 
offers much-needed benefits which can be 
secured in no other way. 

‘Here, it seems to me, is the proper work of 
the agricultural branch of the Government : to 
get knowledge which we shall all be the better 
for having and which no individual is likely 
to get for us. I do not mean the sort of 
knowledge that would come of successful 
Polar exploration, or of an observation of the 
Transit of Venus, valuable though that is ; but 
the knowledge which will be of directly appre- 
ciable worth as applied to the business details 
of American farming. 

‘‘ The possible range is a very wide one and 
it would be hard to say how far it may reach. 
There occurs to me now: 1. The cause of abor- 
tion in cows. A question of millions of dollars, 
which has baffled all efforts thus far made to 
elucidate it. It is as important to our dairy 
interests as was that of the phyllozera to the 
wine-growers of France, 2. A practical ap- 
plication of the science of entomology to a 
prevention of some part of our loss from the 
ravages of insects. 3. The convincing of our 
legislators that they should stop frauds in the 
sale of adulterated fertilizers. One might go 
on almost indefinitely. What we need is, a 
simple, straightforward application of the re- 
sources of the Government to the acquirement 
of practical knowledge, as opposed to the 
showy, favor-seeking demonstrations of past 
years. In this way the Department of Agri- 
culture may do great good. In the old way it 
can only serve as a sop to a factitious de- 
mand.” 








THE APPLE WORM. 


THE codling moth or miller, the parent of 
the worm found inside the apple, makes its ap- 
pearance the last of June or the fore part of 
July, when the female spends her time and 
energies in the orchard, flying from apple to 
apple, depositing her eggs on the blossom-end 
of the fruit. It is estimated that a single moth 
will deposit not less than 100 eggs on as many 
apples. From these soon hatch alittle worm, 
that immediatély begins to eat its way to the 
core of the apple. The worm remains inside 
till it completes its growth, and, having de- 
stroyed the vitality of the half-grown fruit, the 
latter falls prematurely from the tree, either 
before or after the worm leaves it. The full- 
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grown worm now seeks some shelter secure 
from birds or other, enemies, under which to 
undergo its transformation. The mostof these 
pupz remain wound up in these silken cocoons 
till the following spring. Some of the earliest 
of them, however, complete their transforma- 
tions and enter the perfected or moth state in 
a few days, and soon deposit eggs, as did their 
mothers, in the blossom-end of the apple, for 
a second brood of worms. These worms from 
this second brood are the ones found in the 
fall. So destructive are these little pests that 
in many orchards nearly half the apples are 
ruined for market by them. Many farmers 
recommend allowing sheep and swine to run 
in the orchard, to devour the wormy apples 
as they fall from the trees. This is good as far 
as it goes; but, as many of the worms leave 
the apple before the latter falls and as the 
half-grown apples are not readily eaten by 
sheep or swine, the preventive is not a sure 
one. The plan now recommended by entomol- 
ogists for ridding our orchards of them is to 
wind around the trunks of the trees bands of 
straw, paper, or old cloths about the time the 
worms leave the apples, when, in their search 
for secure places to spin their cocoons, many 
of them will crawl under these bandages for 
that purpose. By examining these bandages 
two or three times a month, thousands of larve 
may be killed. One-half thus killed (allowing 
one-half to be females) will be just so many 
less to deposit each 100 or more eggs on as many 
different apples. By allowing sheep or swine 
free access to the orchard, many of the worms 
will be destroyed by them. By united efforts 
on the part of the orchardists in trapping them 
in the manner referred to, their destructive in- 
fluences can be very much lessened. As both 
sexes of this moth, unlike thé females ef the 
canker-worm moth, are provided with wings 
for flying, the tar bands recommended for the 
one will not answer for the other; but the pa- 
per bandages will. If the loose, scaly bark 
(their natural hiding-place) be scraped off the 
tree, the bandages will be more effective, as 
more of them will find their way beneath them. 
But unless these bandages are examined occa- 
sionally and the larve killed they will do more 
barm than good, as they will afford the worms 
just the place they were searching for to pass 
their chrysalid state, secure from birds. 





COLORADO POTATO BUG. 


In The Telegraph, May 23d, you intimate that 
the scarcity and high price of potatoes, 1876-- 
77, is ®argeable to the potato bug. I wish to 
show to our Eastern potato cultivators this 
enemy is not half nor one-fourth as formid- 
able as you indicate in your comments on the 
potato market; but a much greater fault is 
with the cultivator himself. It is true, I never 
recollect to have seen so great a scarcity of po- 
tatoes from one end to the other of our exten- 
sive country as the crop of 1876. 

Now, I wish to show that potatoes can and 
have been raised plentifully and cheap where 
potato bugs would rule and ruin, if let alone. 

Second, to conquer this enemy is a much 
easier job than you make of it. They made 
their appearance here about fourteen years ago. 
With a great many experiments and some 
quack drugs, we find that Paris green in water 
is the best remedy, cheapest, and easiest ap- 
plied. A tablespoonful toa bucket of water is 
about the right mixture. If it is applied in 
dust of flour or ashes it must be when the wind 
does not blow and when the vines are wet. If 
sprinkled with the green in water, it can be 
done at any time of day, and done three times 
as fast as to use it in dry dust. It takes about 
one pound to the acre, which costs here forty to 
sixty cents. A garden watering-pot, with a fine 
rose, is the thing to sprinkle with; and the rose 
should have a lip of tin soldered on the under 
side, to prevent the waste of the drip. A man 
will sprinkle three acres in a day, with a horse 
and wagon to haul out a few barrels of water. 
A second application is usually necessary, and 
sometimes a third. 

Cost.—T wo sprinklings, $3 an acre of potatoes 
at an average of 100 bushels to 200. Cost to 
poison the potato bugs, thrée cents per bushel. 
On warm, sandy land (and we have consider- 
able of such land here in the West) I think the 
labor and cost of subduing the bugs is double 
the above estimate. I callit an estimate ; but 
it is on the practical work that I and my neigh- 
bors have done. 

The crop of 1875 was very good in Iowa, and 
the fall market over the state was ten to twenty- 
five cents; and the bugs were more numerous 
than in 1876, when the markets were 50 cents 
to $1. 

Now, Mr. Editor, am I not right in telling you 
that you overrate the power of the potato bug? 
The short crop here was caused by too much 
wet, causing the grass and weeds to grow; too 
wet to cultivate, and nearly half the crop rotted 
in the field and after they were harvested. 
Many fields were not worth harvesting. Very 
few bugs this year. The wet season last year 


was unfavorable for them.—SvEL Foster, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, in “ Germantown Telegraph.” 
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BRILLIANT WHITEWASH. 








A CORRESPONDENT Wishes the recipe given 
some years since for the whitewash used on the 
east end of the White House. For her benefit 
and the benefit of others it is repeated: Take 
one-half bushel of unslaked lime, slake it with 
boiling water. Cover it during the process to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquid through a 
fine seive or strainer, and add to it a peck of 
salt, previously well dissolved in warm water ; 
three pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin 
paste ; one-half pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting ; and one pound of clean glue, which 
has been previously dissolved by soaking it well, 
and then hang it over aslow fire in a small 
kettle within a larger one filled with water. 
Add five gallons of water to the mixture, stir 
it well, and let it stand a few days, covered from 
the dust. It should be put on hot, and for this 
purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a portable 
furnace. Itis said that abouta pint of this 
mixture will cover a square yard upon the out- 
side of a house, if properly applied. Fine or 
coarse brushes may be used, according to the 
neatness of the job required. It answers as 
well as oil paint for wood, brick, or stone, and 
is cheaper. It retains its brilliancy for many 
years. There is nothing of the kind that will 
compare with it, either for inside or outside 
walls. Buildings or fences covered with it will 
take a much longer time to burn than if paint- 
ed with oil paint. Coloring matter may be put 
in and made of any shade desired. Spanish 
brown will make reddish pink when stirred in, 
more or less deep, according to the quantity. 
A delicate tinge of this is very pretty for inside 
walls. Finely pulverized common clay, well 
mixed with Spanish brown, makes a reddish 
stone color; yellow ochre stirred in makes yel- 
low wash ; but chrome goes further and makes 
a color generally esteemed prettier. It is diffi- 
cult to make rules, because tastes are different. 
It would be best to try experiments on a shin- 
gle and let it dry. Green must not be mixed 
with lime. It destroys the color, and the color 
has an effect on the whitewasmewhich makes it 
crack and peel.—N. Y. Tribune. 





A WASH FOR FRUIT-TREES. 


Tue following is recommended by a commis- 
sion of fruit-growers, presided over by Prof. 
Oyruce Thomas, state entomologist of Illinois, 
and fs part of a very full report, embodying ad- 
vice as to the best means of fighting the insects 
that infest the orchards of that state: 

“Insects and mildews injurious to the leaves 
of seedlings and root-grafts can be kept in 
subjection or destroyed by a free use of acom- 
bination of lime and sulphur. Take of quick 
or unslaked lime four parts, and of common 
flowers of sulphur one part (four pounds of 
sulphur .to one peck of lime). Break up the 
lime in small bits; then, mixing the sulphur 
with it in a tight vessel (iron best), pour on 
them enough boiling water to slake the lime to 
a powder. Cover in the vessel close as soon as 
the water is poured on. This makes also a 
most excellent whitewash for orchard trees, and 
is very useful as a preventive of blight on pear- 
trees, to cover the wounds in the form of a 
paste when cutting away diseased parts; also 
for coating the trees in April. It may be con- 
sidered as the one specific for many noxious in- 
sects and mildew in the orchard and nursery. 
Its materials should always be ready at hand. 
It should be used quite fresh, as it would in 
time become sulphate of lime, and so lose its 
potency. Wherever dusting’ with lime is spo- 
ken of, this should be used. This preparation 
should be sprinkled over the young plantas 
soon as or before any trouble from aphides, 
thrips, or mildew occurs, early in the morning, 
while the dew is on the trees. This lime-and- 
sulphur combination is destructive to these 
pests in this way: Firstly, by giving off sul- 
phuric acid gas, which is deadly poison to 
minute life, both animal and fungoid, and the 
lime destroys by contact the same things. Be- 
sides, its presence is noxious to them. Neither 
is it injurious to common vegetable life, except 
in excess, unless it be to the foliage of ever- 
greens.”’ 





FEEDING YOUNG FOWLS. 





THERE are few farmers’ wives who do not 
raise a flock of chicks every year, without dif- 
ficulty; but we have heard many complain that 
they had tried turkey raising until they gave up 
in disgust. 

As Ihave been remarkably successful with 
this most tender of all fowls, I will give my 
plan of feeding, which is simply, feed nothing 
raw. I prefer feeding corn. bread, made of 
unsifted meal and cold water. Makethe dough 
stiff, and bake in a slow oven until done+no 
more. If baked too long the crust will be hard, 
and if the meal is sifted the bread will be 
sticky. Enough can be baked at once to last 
several days, and is more conyenient than 
mixing raw meal every feed. I think it well to 
feed all young fowls in manner; but 





always found it absolutely to"bake 
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bread for turkeys and common ducks. The 
Aylesbury are more hardy; but I follow my old 
plan and bake bread for them also. I have 
fifty-seven at this writing that are growing 
nicely. 

Lice are often the cause of death in young 
fowls, and must be got rid of before they will 
thrive well. I prefer using an ointment made 
by stewing tobacco in lard to anything else 
that I have tried. Anoint the breast and under- 
part of the wings of the mother and head and 
under parts of the young, and vermin will give 
you no further trouble. 

If these simple directions are followed, to- 
gether with housing until the sun is up and the 
dew is nearly gone in the morning, and on 
stormy days, you will never fail to have a nice 
roast for Christmas.—Prairie Farmer, 





CULTURE OF QUINCES. 


N. Oumer, of Dayton, O., says: “‘ Some ten 
years since I began to turn my attention to the 
cultivation of fruit, for pleasure and profit ; and 
the then neglected quince I made a specialty, 
planting three-quarters of an acre, at ten feet 
apart each way. The fourth year after plant- 
ing I sold quinces enough to pay for the trees 
and their cultivation ; and each year since, with 
but one failure, I have had good crops—of 
course, yearly increasing in quantity, and I 
wight say also in quality. I last season disposed 
of my crop of about three hundred bushels 
from the three-quarters of an acre at from 
$2.50 to $3 per bushel, net. 

“T was informed, when I planted my first, that 
ten feet each way was the proper distance to 
plant them. LIobeyed the rule, and for the last 
few years the limbs have grown into one another, 
so that it is almost impossible to get through 
the orchard. I have since practiced and would 
unhesitatiagly recommend fifteen feet as near 
enough to plant the quince in good soil. 

“‘The tree is quite handsome when properly 
pruned, cutting out all interfering limbs within 
the tree and cutting back such limbs as grow 
out of proportion. I spade the ground once a 
year, early in the spring, scatter my coal ashes, 
about a peck around each tree, near the trunk. 
As soon as the ground is spaded, I scatter from 
one quart to three pints of salt over the ground 
under each tree; then again the same amount 
when the quinces are about the size of a wal- 
nut, half grown. Salt is a special manure for 
the quince. The best investment I make is the 
money I pay for the salt I scatter under the 
trees.”"—Country Gentleman. 





A FAMOUS DAY’S WORK. 


In the neighborhood of Newbury, not a hun- 
dred miles from the very place where John 
Hampden was born and bred, a sturdy yeoman 
has given us aspecimen of what can be done 
even late inthe autumn of life by those who 
“scorn delights and live laborious days.””? Mr. 
Charlwood, a farmer and miller near Newbury, 
and some years past the prime of his strength, 
made a small bet that he would, singly and un- 
assisted, cart twenty acres of wheat between 
the earliest moment at which he could see in 
the morning and the last moment at which he 
could see at night. He began his work on Fri- 
day morning last, at a quarter to four o’clock, 
onthe farm of Mr. N. G. Hutchinson, at Crook- 
ham, near Newbury, and by twenty minutes past 
nine at night he had carted the whole contents 
of the twenty acres. The ricks built from his 
carting were five in number, three of which were 
ten yards by five, one ten yards by six, and one 
more which was—as the clown says in the 
pantomime—“ a little one in.” It is calculated 
that while Mr. Charlwood was at work he 
lifted from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty sacks of wheat and fifty or sixty tons of 
straw ; andit is said that it would take three 
ordinary agricultural laborers an entire day to 
get through such a job. The physical power 
of the British farmer has always been excep- 
tionally above the average. But at the same 
time itis seldom that we come acrossa man 
who is able in the course of one day’s daylight 
to pitchfork into the wagon twenty acres of 
wheat. Itis too much the fashion at present 
to utter mournful prophecies of national de- 


cadence, and to declare sadly and solemnly 
that the nationis going to the dogs. As far, 
however, as can be made out, the ordinary 
physique of Englishmen was never higher than 
it is now; and when one man swims the Chan- 
nel and another single-handed carts twenty 
acres of wheat in seventeen hours and three- 
quarters of continuous work there is not much 
reason to complain of national degeneracy. 
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URNING — etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


Cc.R. ELLIS. 
182 Center St., New York. 
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HAMMOCKS 


for the Lawn or _ Excursions. 
LAWN Lag he LAWN 
i LERS, LAWN 


T 
SToor 8, CAMP-KET- 
TLES, y1TO 


N yt 
Send for Miustrated Mist. 
G. Webster Peck, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
110 Chambers &t., N- Y- 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
marnets: and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. for further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure BoneSuperphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York Omice 159 Fix ® Street. 
2 Farmers and atiers ar are invited to send for 
Circular. 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 


a eS tr cir m2 rt as fet ils of 
nd circulr, agiving desc: ou pm eo 80. 
the Tahces trial “<r ANE cBOD. 

John oan ‘Wasee ow pA 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powerr’s Block, 
Rochester, No¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
the trade. 





A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO BUG, caszace 


CURRANT WORMS a % ana bre Insects is 


OUR PEST=- SPOISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death. No danger to plants, or in using. 

Costs 25 cents an acre, Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 Ib. box.) Send 

for Circular with hundreds of testimonials. Discount to the trade, 
KEARNEY coed y= WORKS, P. 0. Box 3139. 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








MEDICAL 


Cancer 


by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
or engaged in avery extensive and 
Pht hg ractice at KOME,N.Y.,for more thar twen- 
ousands of persons ‘cured of this a 

Greaded disease, who came from various parts of 
world, are now living witnesses of his Moadecre: 
skill in rescuing them. from aterrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. +. 





PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being ® Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantag This induced me to maxe 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

[had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of cours-, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, I 
found my crook. a fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of themasever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and @ general rejoletne was the result. 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recal ae. and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 

a oe mind i that ue mo Eo fortune had been caused by 
N._ My next step was to discover 
some cloning by which I could combine this wonder 


ful substance, fo that eg = use it. 
made diligent search through every ‘book that 1 





found & way by 
which 1 could do it. The ly mus perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
pe aa about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
ot 

I had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted Cm rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
ocro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
He did so, and at the end of three months 


oints, Burns, 
cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Se titeen Liniment would 


best ier to all external diseases occurring in 


that noble anima 
Prepared b e Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
ear ee 76 Wiltinns St.. New York. Sold by all 


uggists. S cents per bottle. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


Areliable Salve or Ointment, for the cure of gis. 
eases of the HOOFS of HORSES and CATTLE. 
positive cure for Fore and Quarter cks, Sore- 
ness, Brituleness. Contracted Hoofs, etc., and, if 
used 8a. weeny: is ® provenmare of disease, as by its 
use the hoof is kept pliable, elastic,and healthy. 

‘TY nis is pat up in jars containing about 12 ozs., and 

each jar is carefully protected vy a pasteboard box. 
Full directions on each jar. Price, $1 a jar. 

This article is recommended by Dan Mace, Henry 
Mace. ewi't, of the American Express Com- 
pany, and many others. 

R SALE BY 
J. BoYD & SON, 9 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 
BENJAMIN LANE, 3. Mite I Ae Chicago, Il.; 
and al] Harness a: Store: 


CHARLES F. "RISLEY, Proprietor, 


Wholesale Draggiet, Youre" Street, 

















GARDEN, ENGINE, & 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
Protects buildings from 
Fire ; & trees, vines, etc., 
frem insects. Throws 


without the 
coe ia eoaee Pump. Send 

tor large illustrated Circular. . A. WHITMAN, Sule 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, Speviadeen R.1. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
facture a superior of Bells 


Manu Paty, " 
Special attention given to C H BELLS. * 
&2~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Faetories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, a Clocks, etc. ed ——— 





Nlustrated Catalogue sen 
Vanduzen t Tn 02& 104 E. Besond f St., Cin. 








PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


ELLEY’S PAT 
pa. oy pee _— it up in cans, kegs, and barrels. 
anes sod 


‘ENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, all atindes, ground 


in gil and mixed 


Price 50 cents to $i per gallon. Send for cardof colors 


Baclish: RO F PAINT for tin roofs, and LIQUID SLATE PAINT and RUBBER PAINT for 


leaky Toots at 50 conte a gallon 


OLL, 50 cents a gation, ROOFING OIL, 40 cents a gallon. 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CO.,124 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for 


[> Trading Purposes. The metal is a composition of other metals, 





80 closely resembling gold that the best 
judges find it difficult to detect the dif- 
mce, except by a chemical test, and 
has isite to make it 

known. 
MOVEMENT. 
. BEAUTIFUL- 
NE ae 
ual in anpear- 
Ao Ate AT 
200. 





them 
each, with used siggane Gr 
ard ‘anutactories, and other places where 
« ) ese ime is required, and gives general satis- 


se ers, ani) in 


n. We send them by Mail or Express. on 
receipt ok s2. to any of the Country, or it 
will be sent C.0.D, when the customer desires and 
remits re on account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about Fifty ———— ‘hts, and the same 
m_ in pure cost $100. xan an 

it we sell the W: 


A. and Chain for #1 each by Mail 
Saree ST 
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ING SUN 


Ml 


STOVE POLISH 





MIDDLETOWN 


(nate Et COMPANY'S 
Superior Electro Plated Mare. 


room, 13 5 roe, No 
es, ye oo Cenn. 
FOR SALE ae LEADING DEALERS. 





T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 
COMBINED 
Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 
Washstand, 
Looking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 
and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best article of 
Farniture made for 
Bedrooms of HOTELS, 
BOARDING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELL- 
* INGS. Made only by 


“AMBROSE E. BARNES, 
M’n’f’rof Furniture, 438 Peart st., Ney. City. 


T. re 


DIAMOND 
WATCHES, 


ND 


JEWELRY. 


A LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT, 


AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Price-Lists Sent oa Application. 


513 BROADWAY, NewYork. 


gEYSTON, 























OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH Sth 8T., PHILA. 
(BLACKS ONLY) 


Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


INVALID RECLINING 


ROLLING CHAIRS, 


‘ TEE 
LA BEST 
MADE. 











——? Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR ©0., NEW HAVEN, OT. 





(a Fire oma ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Seif-FaRing. 


mA Do 
voter PrimtiMg.scurdiane 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
sizesfor large w can work them, 
have good pastime for ‘hewn, and can 
make moncy by in smal) jobs. 
have mnch fun andmake money 

BO YS very fast at printing on ete. 
<a" = Send two starnps for catalogue. 
te Mir. GELSEYV &£ ©0 Wertden. Conn 





(oxe} olan a on 
Colors Hair a Lypcerel Brown or Black. One applica- 


pEroT 13 DEY STREET, i. Y. 





emerdis: freshing f 
immediate 
tion, bilio 


SAWANT 





At Creation’s Dawn the medicinal springs of earth sparkled and bub- 
bled as they do now; but it required the light of Chemical Discovery to 
enable man to reproduce them from their elements, as the Seltzer water 
has been reproduced in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aporient, 
the most effective combination of a pure tonic, a wholesome laxative, a re- 
ze, and a powerful anti-bilious agent at present known. The 
rmanent relief that it affords in case of chronic constipa- 
stomach complaints, nervous depression, fever, rheuma- 
tism, dropsy. piles, headache, heartburn, and flatulency has become a proverb 
in every civilized portion of the American Continent. Sold by all druggists. 





ESTABLISH ED 1850. 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 





CLu M Brow n ee 
UUun 





Every Instrument Fully re 





nternational Exhibition, but 
BY THE WORLD'S BE 








ORGANS 


OO] JO AplMg 10) JUOUIWE-B14 cs 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
ing been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 
ST GES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 














WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 
and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 





BUFFALO wants WATER 


tism, Neuraigia, 


24th St., Sth Ave. Hotel soot and corner 6th Ave. 
and 39th St.. New York, incases of one dozen “J 
lion bottles. Price per case at 
pring pampbliets seni to any — or can be had 
by application to theabove firm: 
THOS. F. GOODE. Proprietor. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


MUSIC BOXES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes - $1°'75 and above. 
Small Music Boxes- 400 “ 3 
Large “ “cc P 20 00 “ “és 

All these Boxes are of our own make and of 


superior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted 
to this market. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY. New York. 
120 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
8T. CROFX, Switzerland. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


ted PURE Pa $Y te LEAD, well known 
we “aRbowt Néw England as the WHITEST, 


FLNES' 4B 
INEST and PE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
Rk Bpon, from 2} to8 inches wide, on 


r . for B 
Le IPE of any size or thickn: 
At lowest market prices for goods of ea equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MAss, 








' For Heating or Cooking. 
“ TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
: Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues, as it generates no smoke 
or noxious gases. 
 Meatsand Bread cooked 

by this stove are better flavor-; 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 

THE HEATER © 
furnishes an abundant on 
ply of pure, moist heat, easi 
ar to any desited root 

The Cook, swith Baker. + Peratu re. 

The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Reportof the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
'LORENCE, MASS.,, Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; e St., Chicago. 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy statethe mucous membrane of the uretbra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 








A FAMILY MEDICINE, 


The PAIN KILLER isa purely vegetable compound ; 
and, while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it isa 
perfectly safe medicine, even in the most unskillful 
hands. For Summer Complaint or any other form 
of bowel disease in children or adults it is an almost 
certain cure, and has, without doubt, been more suc- 
cessful in curing the various kinds of Cholera than 
sny other known remedy or the most skillful phy- 
sician. In India, Africa, and China, where this dread- 


ful disease is more or less prevalent, the Pain Killer 
is considered by the natives, as well as European 
residents in those climates, a sure remedy. 

THE PAIN KILLER.—We have known the high 
character of this medicine, and that it is used with 
great success and satisfaction in our very best fam- 
ilies. It is the favorite medicine of our missionaries 
in heathen lands, where they use it more than all else 
together for the di that ab d in those warm 
climates. It should be kept in every house and be in 
readiness for sudden attacks of sickness.—Christian 
Press 





PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite * Macy’s.’’ 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 
PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE, 


A LARGE and COMPLETE 8sTOCK of PARLOR 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility fom making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


Boston Ornamental iron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
S42) Wrought and Cast Iron 
ae FOR BUILDING 
5 [ron and Wire Railing, 
ht Iren Crestings, 
KN 
C) 


Iron Stable Fixtures, 
















Fountains, Vasés, 
Garden Statuary 


Weather Vanes, 
: and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send} Stamp for Catalogue, 


-BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk Street, Boston. 


DECKFR 


BROTHERS" 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


GZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD ea 
IPTION, AT LOW 
OF EVERY DESCE’ LON res. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


NEW ST@CK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES. £ rats URE FRAMES, and kindred goods. 
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CO., Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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